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icdicatittn 


As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 

Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens ; 

So, walking hero in twilight, oh 1 my friends, 

J hear your voices, softened by the distance. 

And pause, and turn to listen as each sends 

Ills words of friendship, kindness, and assistance. 


Perhaps on earth I never shall behold 
With eye of sense your outward form and semblance 
l^herclbre to me ye never will grow old, 

But live fox ever young in my remembrance. 

Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 

Your gentle voices will flow on for ever, 

When life grows bare and leafless with decay. 

As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 

Therefore 1 hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm flresides, when the lamps ore lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest. 

Nor stand as one unsought, or uninvited. 

LoNGF£XiI.OW. 
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As little idea can he gatlierod Irom the disconnectcv) 
letters published in the newspapers of the daily 
adventures and occupations of soldiers engaged in 
an active campaign in India^ I venture to put before 
the public a faithful record of the services and 
siifierings of one portion of the army occupied in 
the suppression of the mutiny; and I trust that I 
shall be pardoned if occasionally I am tempted to 
touch upon points which may seem beyond a woman’s 
province. 

I’hat which struck me most in India was the 
great distance which still seems to separate that 
country from England, and the necessity for draw- 
ing them closer together. We frequently met with 
j)ersons high in rank, both civil and military, who 
said, “1 have not been home for twenty years:” 
“it is now nearly thirty years I was in England.” 
To these men, English thoughts and English ways 
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are a sealed book ; they have remained in India until 
they have almost ceased to be Englishmen; and 
should they eventually go ‘‘home,” they will find 
themselves as it were in a foreign land, without 
friends, and without an object to live for. Surely, if 
some arrangement were made by which our country- 
men in India could escape for a time to their native 
air, without losing by the indulgence, the Govern- 
ment would benefit by the additional energy they 
would throw into their work after being invigorated 
by the life-giving breezes of Scotch highlands and 
English downs. Brigadier General Jacob, in his 
pamphlet on “The Native Army of India, its Organi- 
zation and Discipline,” suggests a means by wliich 
tlie number of sick furloughs might be materially 
reduced, if not done away with. “ Let us,” he says, 
“ have recourse to a principle as old as the history 

of man — the institution of the Sabbath 

My proposal is to give every officer every seventh 
year to himself, if he wishes to avail himself of the 
indulgence; to allow him, during tliat period, to 
go wherever it miglit please him to go, whether 
in India, or any other part of the world. To allow 
him, during that year, to receive his full Indian 
pay and ailowiuices, to retain his staff appointment, 
if he held one; but, during his absence, not to 
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receive the staff salary, which would go to the officer 

who might officiate until liis return 

If an officer chose to allow iiis sabbath to pass by 
and to wait until he had served twelve years, he 
should be allowed two years’ rest on furlough ; after 
eighteen years’ uninterrupted work, three years 
should be allowed, and so on. .... The 
amount of vigour infused into India by this means 

would be incredible The continual return 

to England, and reflux into India of the tide of 
Europeans, would be to the body moral and politic 
exactly what the circulation of the blood would be 

to the animal body England would 

be our lungs, the old blood would be there aerated, 
and new life, healtli, and strength thereby sent 
flowing vigorously to every corner and extremity 
of our empire. Energy and health would take the 
place of languor and disease.” 

How many prematurely old men with cadaverous 
faces, sunken eyes, and hollow cheeks have we seen 
to whom the sabbatical year would have been a 
boon indeed ! 

Before any real good can be effected in India, 
that country must bc^ brought nearer to England. 
The officers must have more frequent furloughs 
on advantageous terms. Able men from England 
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must be induced to travel through the country and 
to accept some of the higher appointments, by re- 
duced terms of service. Tlie Company’s rule has 
done many good things, although not as many as 
it might have done ; nor was their system free from 
grave faults: but as for civilising, and educating, 
smd converting the natives of India, we must first 
set an example of consistent Christianity ourselves. 
We must show them that Englishmen, being Chris- 
tians, cannot lie, deceive, bully, or oppress. And 
when we throw our Christianity, and consequent 
superiority, in their teeth on every occasion, we 
must recollect that we are dealing witli a pcoi)le 
whose religious faith actuates them every hour of 
the day. 

India presents a magnificejit field for work, with 
a prospect of vast and noble results ; and it is im- 
j)ossible not to feel the deepest interest in everytliing 
connected with it ; but if we desire to maintain our 
supremacy, it will not be enough to vindicate our 
mastership by force of arms: we must also prove 
our moral superiority, and make that superiority 
an evident and incontrovertible fact. 
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“Look not mournfully into the past: it comcth not again. 
Wisely improve the present ; it is thine. Go forth to meet 
the shadowy future, without fear, and with a manly heart.'’ 

Longfkllow. 

The mighty wind arises, roaring seaward. 

And I go.*’ 

Tennyson. 

On the 11th May, 1856, the 8tli K. li. I. Hussars 
disembarked at Portsmouth, to be inspected by the 
Queen, on their return from the Crimea, and on 
tlie 8th October, 1857, the magnificent steam-ship 
Great Britain^ John Gray, Captain, left Cork Har- 
bour for Bombay, having on boaj’d the 8tli Hussars, 
17th Lancers, and fifty men and several oflicers of 
the 56th Regiment The wind, which had blown a 
hurricane on the 7th, was still raging in our teeth 
as we steamed out of Queenstown, and the heavy, 
confused sea made the ship labour hard to kee]^ 
her way, and sent us all to our cabins. The violent 

B 
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rolling continued until we had passed the current 
running through the Gut of Gibraltar. But as we 
followed our southern course the sea became tran- 
quil, and the manifold beauties of tropical days and 
nights gi’adually unfolded themselves — days all gold 
and nights all silver. Our ship spread her white 
wings and sailed slowly and gracefully over the 
foam-ficcked, s])arhling weaves. Each cavalry regi- 
ment had brought its Land, refreshed with new in- 
struments since their return from the Crimea ; and 
from half-past two until four o’clock their music 
completed the luxury of the day. Life on board 
ship becomes so listless and so objectless, that those 
wdio have b(‘di accustomed to exercise and activity 
usually suffer both in health and temper. Fortu- 
nately for ns there was no lack of books, for the 
East India Company, "with praiseworthy liberality, 
had sent on board five hundred volumes foi* the use 
of the troojiS, and the officers of eacli regiment had 
previously provided themselves with a goodly store. 

When tlie Great Britain had been ten days at sea 
we came in sight of the Islands of the Capede Verde, 
where we sto})ped for tw'o days and a half to take in 
coals. Noah from the windows of the ark did not 
look forward to bc*ing on land again with greater 
eagerness than we ; and like Noah we stood upon a 
rock. St. Vincent is of volcanic formation; no 
vegetation clothes it, no flow^ers bloom on it. Save 
where the mists fold the rugged hills in gauzy drapery 
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they stand scorched and bare, as though blasted by a 
curse. The island Is a large coal depot for steam- 
ships, and the few inhabitants were all at work upon 
the wharf. The English consul, sole European 
resident, superintends tlie working of the coal-yards, 
and judging from his appearance he is contented with 
the station in wliich Providence has placed him. An 
American s]oo[)-of-war was lying in the centre of 
the picturesque harbour, and a Sardinian merchant 
steamer bound for Genoa came in from Rio Janeiro : 
slie had on board one of tJie Princes J Buonaparte, 
mortally sick of consumption, wlio sent a message to 
the Great Britain requesting medical aid. A depu- 
tation of doctors, of whom we had eight, waited on 
liim, and enforced his prayers to be put ashore. The 
Sardinian skipper, doubtless with an eye to his effects, 
resisted his removal to the utmost of his power, but 
nevertheless the poor sufferer was committed to the 
goodness of the English consul. The relief, however, 
was too la te ; for next morning, as we left the harbour, 
the consular flag was floating half-mast high. 

For the next fortnight one bright day v^oro away 
as its ])redeccssor had done, with sunshine, monotony, 
and music, when suddenly as wo were sitting dream- 
ing on the after part of the deck, and the men for- 
ward were amusing themselves with games and 
songs, the cry of “ A man overboard I ” was taken 
u]) from mouth to mouth, till, in an instant, it surged 
from end to end of the ship. Rushing to the side. 
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we saw liim flash by underneath the stern, and drift 
away almost before thought could suggest a life buoy. 
Colonel Morris sprang to one, cut it loose, and flung 
it over : but could the poor struggling wretch see it? 
or seeing, could he reach it? The captain now 
strode up the deck, and with him came hope. His 
enormous voice soared above the surging noise. 

Cram down the helm ! ” Lower away the gig ! ” 
and down the boat went from her davits, like a live 
thing, and manned by five hands soon reached the 
drowning man. Soon in reality, but it appeared long 
to us. The poor man was found floating on the life 
buoy, and was hauled alive, but insensible, into the 
boat, and brought on board in safety. He was a 
soldier of the 14th Light Dragoons going out to join* 
his regiment, and having climbed into the rigging to 
overlook the amusements on deck, he had missed his 
footing, and so fell overboard. 

Our captain had no intention of stopping at the 
Cape of Good Hope, but wdshed, by standing away 
towards the American coast, to fall in with the trade 
winds, and so to pass some three or four hundred 
miles south of the Cape. We did, in fact, stand over 
until we neared the island of Trinidad, but the winds 
would do nothing but coquette. One day they blew 
shyly — ^the next day not at all — then they blew- all 
round our sails, filling them one moment and backing 
them the next: so that the heavy consumption of coal 
rendered it imperative to take in a fresh supply, and 
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the ship’s head was turned, with much grumbling on 
the part of her officers, and great joy on that of the 
troops, towards Table Bay, where we cast anchor 
on the 17 th November, thirty-eight days from Eng- 
land. We had heard so much of the heavy seas that 
run into this anchorage, and of the difficulty of 
getting to and from the shore, that our anticipations 
were a good deal damped when on the evening before 
our aiTival the wind blew stiffly from the north-west. 
But the next morning neither wind nor swell ruffled 
the calm surface of the sea, and every one of the 
officers, except the few detained on duty, went ashore. 
Capo Town was the first English colony I had ever 
seen, and I was agreeably surprised at the half- 
foreign, half-English aspect of tlie place. There 
were Dutch-built houses surrounded by English 
railings, and pretty gardens with pomegranate hedge- 
rows. The streets looked painfully new and un- 
finished, but the trees planted before the houses gave 
a pleasant aspect to the town. There were hotels 
kept on English principles by Dutch landlords. Han- 
som cabs driven by Caffres, with their heads tied up 
in pocket-handkerchiefs, or dressed in wide-awakes 
with plumes of ostrich feathers — ^while coming in 
from the country were the teams of mules, and the 
famous spans of bullocks, often twenty in a span, 
driven with the stock-whip, which — ^long and lithe as 
a salmon-rod — rarely touches its victim without 
leaving a crimson trace — Caffre women with rece- 
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ding foreheads and projecting mouths — English 
settlers riding into town like gentlemen-farmers on a 
market day, or driving in shegrums with a pair of 
horses harnessed curricle fashion. As we wished 
to see something of the country, riding and driving 
parties were quickly organized. We selected a nice- 
looking barouche, with four fresh, well-matclied little 
Cape horses, and were soon flying through clouds of 
dust along a broad and sandy road, with an English 
turnpike (toll one shilling), and so away into the 
country, our pretty leaders playing and biting at each 
other as they sprang along. We shot past hedgerows 
of cactus, some bearing a pink and others a yellow 
flower — past pomegranates with their scarlet bells — 
past stiff and stately aloes, and little wax-like heather 
— ^past English houses buried in deep foliage — ^past 
little fair-haired, blue-eyed children, playing with 
little natives black as coals — ^past a poor, blind black 
beggar, sitting with uncovered head like blind Barti- 
nieus by the wayside — and at last going up one 
sharp hill at a gallop and down another at a trot, 
we came to tlie level plain and the smooth lawns on 
Avhich stand Mr. Cloete’s house and the vineyard of 
Constantia. We inspected the large vats ranged 
round rooms on the ground floor, tasted and bought 
some wine, and wandered into the garden to gather 
the magnificent oranges firom the overloaded trees. 
We afterwards proceeded to Deep river,” where we 
found a large and comfortable country hotel, and saw 
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a fiimous old Cape horse, formerly the wonder of his 
tiine, and even now a beautifol animal, and also one 
or two foxhounds, part of the pack M*hich the Irish 
stable-keeper told us was farmed out daring the suir- 
nier months. It was difficult, on the 17th November, 
to take in the idea of hounds being farmed out for the 
summer, but at the Cape, Christinas Day is often the 
hottest of the year. I filled my hands with oleanders, 
lilies, pomegranates, arums, and roses, and twined a 
wreath of passion-flowers amongst the fesithers of my 
hat. We then resumed our places in the carriage, 
and as it was verging towards evening we returned 
to Caj)e Town, not forgetting Bartimeus ” as we 
passed. Our driver did not bait his horses the whole 
day, nor even wash out their mouths. I suggested 
it to him, but he said it was not tlie custom ; and how- 
ever long the journey, the horse was never refreshed 
until it was over. At the table dChote at Parke’s 
Hotel, where we dined, we met some officers of the 
98th, bound to Kurrachee, landed from on board the 
steam-ship Ireland^ which had been fifty-four days 
out We spent two whole days on shore, and the 
second we devoted to riding round the Table Moun- 
tain, and enjoying, as much as the intolerable dust 
would permit, the lovely and extensive view of sea 
and land. In the harbour was every imaginable 
species of craft, from the Himalaya to the light fish- 
ing barque of Cape Town. The Great Britain and 
Himalaya had never been side by side before, and 
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owing to the tremendous spars and heavy rigging of 
the Great Britain^ she, although in reality some few 
feet shorter, appeared the larger of the two. 

“ Oh how yon argosies, with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood— 

Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Did overpeer the petty traffickers 
That curtsied to them reverence, 

As they flew by them with their woven wings.” 

The inland view, when we could clear out our 
eyes to see it, was extensive and fine, and tlie flowers 
most fragrant and refreshing; but the strong wind 
and storms of dust made us glad to hasten to our 
Inn, where I found, on consulting my glass, that my 
hair and fiice were of an uniform brick red. We 
afterwards went to the stables of Mr. Kaicn Meyer, 
from which our horses of this and the previous day 
had been furnished. He showed us a fine three-year 
old bright bay horse, over fifteen hands, and very 
powerful. We were half inclined to purchase, but 
considering the risk of transport to Bombay and 
the long price asked, we thought it more prudent 
to decline — a decision we had afterwards no cause 
to regret. The next morning we were awakened 
by the rain beating heavily against our windows. 
As the Great Britain was to go out of Table Bay 
at twelve o’clock, it was important to lose no time 
in engaging a large and sea-worthy boat, for the 
waves often rise to such an extent as to render it 
impossible to leave the shore. Many a captain of 
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a vessel has stood on the pier and seen his ship 
standing out to sea, to avoid being driven on the 
rocks, while he has offered 100?. or even 200/. to 
the boatmen to put him on board; and ofifered it 
in vain. The wind and the sea were both much 
rougher than was pleasant ; but we fortunately fell 
in with some of our friends who had engaged a large 
sailing-boat, and wo secured two places in her. 
We sprang into the boat, from the pier-head, as she 
rose on the waves, and after some little confusion, 
got under weigh. We went on very vxll for those 
who like boating in a storm, which I confess I do 
not, until we neai'ed the ship, wdien the danger of 
keeping the boat alongside the gangway ladder, and 
the difficulty of springing from the gunwale of the 
boat to the ladder, called into requisition all one’s 
self-control. However, at last all were safely re- 
embarked, though not without some very narrow 
escapes ; and we then hove anchor, and put out into 
a rough and disagreeable sea. 

The Himalaya^ which had been sent to the Cape 
from Bombay for a cargo of horses for the use of 
the troops, brought the tidings of the fall of Delhi. 
We had been so long unable to obtain Indian news, 
that we felt inclined to overrate the value of what 
now reached us. We fancied that with the taking 
of Delhi the chief part of the mutiny was crushed, 
and that the rebels would never attempt resistance 
any more. To the seekers for military distinction, 
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the news was unwelcome, as thej feared the work 
would be over before they arrived. One oflScer, 
especially, to whom the smoke of the cannon was 
as the breath of life, would chafe at the tardy motion 
of the ship that held him back from the tented field ; 
little knowing that she was bearing him, the strong, 
the gentle, the bravest of the brave, true Christian, 
true soldier, and true fnend, not into the pomp 
and circumstance of war, not to contested fields, and 
the thunder of the guns, but to long and weary 
sickness — ^to a wasting of energy, and strength, and 
hope, and to his death and burial ! So mercifully 
does a good Providence veil the future from our 
eyes. 

The first few days after leaving the Cape w^ere 
disagreeable, and cold, and rough ; and the Great 
Britain rolled about, as if she had uneasy dreams, 
although from her great size and breadth of beam, 
she went through the seas more easily than a smaller 
craft. This was the most uncomfortable part of our 
voyage. By and by the sky cleared, and the waves 
became blue, and the Indian Ocean opened out 
before us — an expanse of unutterable calm. 

** All round the ship the languid air did swoon. 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” 

Scarcely a ripple moved the surface of the lake-like 
sea. Mr. Chapman, our chief mate, who had been 
attacked by sickness, and whose absence was re- 
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gretted both as an amusing companion and as an 
admirable seaman, now resumed his place on deck, 
to the especial delectation of Toby,'" a little spaniel 
which had come on board with the 17th Lancers. 
We began to suffer very much from the heat of the 
weather, which made it almost impossiblr to remain 
in the saloon or the cabin. The thermometer hang- 
ing in our cabin (which being nearly always on the 
weather side, was one of the coolest in the ship) 
ranged, from the 3rd December to the 16th, at from 
74® to 88® ; but it was remarked that on each occa- 
sion of our crossing the line, the day was unusually 
cool and agreeable. 

At length our voyage began to draw near its 
completion. It had been a weary time for all of 
us, though perhaps less so for me than for others, 
as I could occasionally find occupation in needle- 
work. But it was with feelings of regret that I 
thought of leaving the ship, where so much con- 
sideration and kindness had been shown me. I had 
begun the voyage in much unhappiness at having 
so soon again to leave England, and to separate 
myself not only from my relations, but from all 
my household gods. The parting from attached 
servants, from horses, which one learns to love so 
much — ^from the pet dog, gift of one now lying beneath 
the rose-coloured plain of Balaklava, had each a sepa- 
rate pain. The beauties of tropical sea and sky, how- 
ever, had turned my thoughts from the past to the 
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present: the contemplation of the present braced 
my spirits, and I gradually learnt to unwind my 
heart from England, to which it had for a second 
time begun to cling, and to allow it to anticipate 
its Indian future. To England shall I ever again 
return? Was my last short sojourn there but the 
opening chord of a nunc dimittisy bidding me depart 
in peace from it for ever? My house there is set 
in order : the rest is at the ordering of Him who 
holdeth our lives in His hand.” 

In spite of the sunshine, three days before our 
arrival at Bombay, a gloom fell upon us, owing to 
the death of one of the men of the 17th Lancers 
from rheumatism affecting the heart. Up to a late 
hour on the previous evening, the doctors entertained 
a hope that he would recover, or, at any rate, linger 
for some time; but at five o’clock the following 
morning he expired, and was buried between ten 
and eleven o’clock the same day. The quiet of the 
calm and shining sea robbed his grave of its horror. 
This was the first and only casualty of our otherwise 
prosperous voyage. Throughout his burial day the 
wind was calm and the sea at rest. Next morning, 
a very strong breeze sprang up from the north-east, 
dead ahead of the ship, retarding her way so much 
that all hope of saving the Bombay mail, which we 
believed left on the 17th, was at an end. The 
captain was extremely desirous to reach Bombay 
before its departure, in order that his ship might be 
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reported at Lloyd’s as having arrived. In that 
event, she would have made her outward voyage in 
seventy days, which she was bound under heavy 
penalties to do. On Tuesday evening, after we had 
abandoned all expectation of reaching Bombay on 
the Thursday, the wind dropped, and the sea grew 
calm. Every furnace (eighteen, I believe) was 
a-light; the ship throbbed from stem to stem, like 
an over-driven horse; her waste pipes gasped and 
sobbed, and every yard was braced up, so as to 
offer least .resistance to the air. After dinner, the 
health of Captain Gray was given with many just 
expressions of regard, and the cheers from the saloon 
were taken up by the men on deck The ship still 
strained and panted forwards, making such good way 
during the night, that at breakfast next morning, 
we were greeted with the cheerful news, "We shall 
drop anchor in Bombay Harbour this afternoon at 
four o’clock ; completing our voyage in seventy days 
from England, and sixty-four under steam.” The 
Indian shore lay on our starboard side — red, arid, 
parched, and bare. We traced it with interest all 
the morning, following its outlines on the chart. 
About half-past two, we came in sight of Bombay, 
and also of the ship Arabia, Captain Eorrest, an 
old Crimean friend, which was lying becalmed, with 
her head towards Bombay. About three o’clock, 
we took a pilot on board, and soon after four were 
at anchor in the harbour, and learnt to our great 
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jojr that the mail did not leave until the ISth^ so 
that plenty of time remained for the ship to he 
reported^ and for letters to be posted to our friends. 
The ship rested. The colonels of the 8th Hussars 
and 17th Lancers came on board, and from them 
we heard that the interior of India was still very 
gravely disturbed; and that so far from being sta- 
tioned in cantonments, one if not both of the regiments 
would have to march immediately. Early on the 
fcdlowing day, the 8 th disembarked, and encamped 
oa the esplanade ; and on the next morning, the 17 th 
landed, and proceeded at once by railway towards 
Kirkee. 
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CHAPTER IL 

** In a strange land. 

Strange things, however trivial, reach the heart, 

And through the heart the head ; clearing away 
The narrow notions that grow up at home/* 

]RoO£3UI» 

Tliat day we gave 

To pleasure, and, unconscious of their flight, 

Another and another.’* . 

Ibid. 

On Saturday, 19th December, my husband and I 
left the Great Britain and established ourselves in a 
large tent in the garden of the Hope Hall Hotel at 
Mazagon, near Bombay, preferring the open air and 
sunshine to the close rooms of a crowded house. On 
landing at the Apollo Bunder, we found no other 
conveyance was to be got, so 1 satisfied some clamor- 
ous natives by allowing them to carry me in a 
^^palki.” The motion was easy, and the attitude 
luxurious ; but the idea of transforming my fellow- 
creatures into beasts of burden was repugnant to 
me, and at the first halting-place 1 dismissed the 
palki ” and waited until a carriage was procured. 
I could not believe that the time would come, when I 
should gladly travel in a palanquin foi^miles ; being 
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too xnucli prostrated with pain and weakness to 
sit in my saddle^ or to endure the motion of a car- 
riage. My first impression on entering Bombay was 
one of disappointment One saw nothing but native 
houses with wooden fronts and deep projecting roofs 
leaning over unpaved streets ; and open shops^ as in 
a Turkish bazar, with here and there the funniest 
Parsee names, written in English characters. Nearly 
all the English residents live outside the town, on 
Malabar Hill, in bungalows, more or less capacious 
and handsome. The part of Bombay near the sea 
is strongly fortified; and immediately outside the 
fort is the esplanade Avhere the 8th Hussars, and the 
95th Regiment, were encamped. This is the place 
of fashionable resort, where from half-past four until 
seven o’clock may be seen every equipage and horse 
in Bombay, and some of the latter are magnificent. 
Near the esplanade is a large native quarter, densely 
populated and very squalid. In the country just 
beyond are the Byculla Club, the church, the race- 
course, and the houses of the wealthy merchants, 
both English and Parsee. 

The officers of the 17th Lancers, during the few 
hours which they spent in Bombay previous to their 
departure for Kirkee, endeavoured at any cost to 
provide themselves with horses. Never had the 
native dealers such a golden harvest. “ A thousand 
rupees,” two thousand rupees,” were words familiar 
to their mouths ; so much so, that they forgot all 
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intermediate numerals. The enormous demand and 
the very inadequate supply, enabled them to obtain 
almost any price they liked to ask. 

The soldiers encamped on the esplanade are loud 
in their praises of Indian life. The largo roomy 
tents, and numerous native servants, contrast plea- 
santly enough with their Crimean experiences. The 
oflScers’ tents, double-walled and roofed, with a bath- 
room adjoining and grass or wire-woven doors, 
appear to possess every means of comfort, and at 
this present season, the 28tli De(‘ember, the climate 
is abffblutely perfect. The mornings and evenings 
are cool and breezy, noonday is excessively hot ; and 
during the few days we have as yet passed in India, 
I have not seen a cloud. The glory of the sunsets 
fills the mind with wonder and admiration ; nor can 
I feel astonished at the Parsec who prostrates him- 
self on the sea-shore, with his face towards the 
declining sun. The number of servants requisite to 
form a moderate Indian establishment differs very 
materially from English notions. We found it neces- 
sary to engage a head servant or butler, who is in 
fact the house-steward, and provides for the house- 
hold and horses; a second servant or bearer, who 
attends to the master as personal servant, and waits 
at table with the butler ; a cook ; a mapaul, who 
cleans lamps, plates, knives and forks ; a bheestie, 
or water-carrier : a dhobie, or washerman ; a dirsee, 
or tailor, to repair the rutliless damages done by the 

0 
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dhoLie; a tent lascar^ to pitch the tent; a gari- 
wallah, to drive the covered bullock shegrum, which 
it is necessary to have for going out in the sun ; and, 
lastly, a ghorawallah for each horse. I could not 
understand at first how so large an establishment 
would be transported on the march, but time, which 
teaches many things, showed me that without each 
and every man of them, it was next to impossible to 
move at all : and in India an army of 10,000 men is 
reckoned to have not less than 30,000 camp fol- 
lowers — a number which would have astonished 
Julius Caesar. 

A thermometer showing 80? at noon made us 
almost doubt the possibility of its being New Year’s 
Day, with which our atssociations are of clear frosty 
atmosj)liere and ice-bound ponds and fields. Every 
bell on shore and in harbour kept up a merry peal, 
and the guns of the fort saluted at daybreak. How 
little we thought as the last new year dawned upon us 
through clouds and nipping wind, that before another 
came we should be basking beiieatli an Indian sun. 
But— 

“ All that moveth doth in change delight.” 

And now that the voyage is over, I cannot but be 
glad that this new phase of life opens before me. We 
are at present established in the lines of the regiment 
on the esplanade, in a large double-walled and 
double-roofed tent, sixteen feet long by fourteen 
wide, which, with carpets, arm-chairs, tables, lamps. 
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and a pianoforte^ is comfortable enough. Opening 
fkom this is a baychuba, or tent without a pole, fitted 
np as a sleeping-room, while beyond the baychuba 
and also opening into it> is the bath-room. The 
servants’ tents are pitched in the rear, and the horses 
are picketted close by. Each horse has his own 
ghorawallah, or syce (Anglice groom), sitting near 
his head all day and sleeping close to him at night. 
The Arab horses are, with few exceptions, as tame as 
English pet dogs: they never start ba»j£ from the 
hand as do English horses roarod ki stalls and badly 
treated by their grooms, nor do they object to the 
handling of their bind legs, by which they are 
hobbled. 

In our search for horses we have had to visit the 
various dealers’ yards. We went first to Mahomet 
Bouker’s stables, where upwards of a thousand 
horses were ranged under open sheds. These, how- 
ever, were of inferior caste, and had already been 
selected fur the ranks of various regiments. A 
large-boned chesnut horse bid in a dark corner 
caught our attention. His price is a thousand 
rupees,” said the courteous Mahomet ; shall I have 
him run out for you ? ” He appeared accordingly, and 
was such a veteran that we could not refrain from 
laughing at the estimate placed on our knowledge of 
horseflesh ; so we bowed, and walked out of the yard. 
Our next visit was to Dhady, whose horses, fewer in 
number, were mostly new arrivals from shipboard, 

c 2 
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and in very poor condition. Of him we purchased 

The Pearl.” F nkergee’s stables, consisting of rows 
of loose boxes, next claimed our attention, and several 
horses were examined and tried without success, 
until one day he brought ^^The Rajah” down to 
camp. 

My husband’s stud, which is now complete, con- 
sists of ^^The Rajah,” his first charger, a very 
handsome mottled Arab four-year old, with black 
mane and tail, as full of tricks as a monkey, and half 
inclined, if not well managed, to become vicious; 
his second charger, a strong white Arab, which 
speedily became a great favourite — a powerful dark 
iron grey, with large, black, good-tempered eyes, 
and the sweetest disposition in the world, which soon 
learnt to know his name of Prince,” and of which 
I immediately took possession for my own riding; 
and lastly, my little nutmeg grey, deservedly called 

The Pearl,” — slight, wiry, active, showy, full of life 
and fire, of which I am the more proud, as I broke 
him in myself, and no one else has ever been upon 
his back. 

A few nights after our arrival w^e were invited by 
a Parsee merchant of some consideration to a nautch, 
given in honour of his son’s wedding; and, being 
curious as to the customs of the richer natives, we ac- 
cepted the invitation and went at about ten p.m. We 
drove to the entrance of a courtyard, which was roofed 
in with drapery of white cloth, spangled with stars. 
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and hung with gold tinsel fringe. On a raised plat- 
form was the baud of the 8th Hussars^ lent for the 
occasion. Ascending the staircase^ we found our- 
selves in a long room, beautifully lighted by numerous 
chandeliers; round the walls were ranged nearly a 
hundred guests, Mussulmans, Hindoos, Parsees, and 
a few Englishmen. The natives were dressed in 
white, with gorgeous turbans, each guest holding a 
bouquet and a fan. The effect of these gay colours 
W'as light and happy to a great degree, and con- 
trasted well with our heavy uniforms, fastened to the 
chin, and ponderous with gold lace. As soon as we 
arrived we were sprinkled with rose-w'ater and pre- 
sented wdth betel-nut, a bouquet, ^and a fan. The 
Hussar band speedily ceased playing, and the nautch 
dancers took possession of the floor. Two young 
women, in magnificent dresses, with diamond rings 
in their noses and silver anklets, commenced a slow 
and monotonous dance, marking time by a nasal song, 
most disagreeable to the ear. They were accom- 
panied by two men, one playing a kind of banjo, and 
the other beating a tom-tom. There was neither 
grace in the dance nor harmony in the song. The 
whole entertainment was hot and tedious; and we 
left soon after midnight, in spite of the protestations 
of our host that the dancing would continue until 
four or five o’clock. Several Parsees present con- 
versed with me in English, and one evinced curiosity 
to know if the spectacle I was witnessing bore any 
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resemblance to an English ball. On mentioning this 
to a friend a day or two after, I was told that at one 
of the Governor’s balls a Hindoo, after watching the 
dancers for some time, expressed his intention of 

sending to England for a ball.” He imagined that 
the guests were exhibitors for money, and that he 
could purchase some equally good for a specified 
outlay. 

Shortly before our arrival at Bombay, two sepoys 
of the Native Infantry stationed there had been 
blown away from guns, and a third was transported 
for life. As far as we can judge, the disaffection 
does not appear likely to spread — the rebels being 
overawed by the rapid arrival of European troops. 
At tlie time these two executions took place, the 
English military force in Bombay did not exceed two 
hundred men, while a regiment of Native Infantry, 
numbering eleven hundred, was encamped on the 
esplanade. The two hundred, however, proved suffi- 
cient to maintain order until reinforcements, hastily 
sent for to the Mauritius and elsewhere, arrived. Of 
coarse, various opinions are expressed by the resi- 
dents. Some imagine that the mutineers are only 
awaiting the dispersion of the troops to rise en moine 
and murder every English man, woman, and child in 
Bombay ; while others maintain that the disaffection 
is purely military, and is even now crushed, as far as 
Bombay is concerned. In the midst of these con- 
flicting hopes and fears, an unexpected demonstration 
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haa been made in our fevour by the wealtliy Parsee 
residents and merchants, headed by Cursetjee Je- 
jeebhoy, the eldest son of Sir Jamsetjee. The whole 
of the newly-arrived English forces, oflBcers and meij, 
together with the Governor, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and all the principal officers, civil, military, and naval, 
have been invited to a vast banquet on the esplanade. 
A line of lofty tents, extending for more than a 
quarter of a mile, and surrounded by temporary 
walls, has been erected for the banquet, and another 
range of the same extent, for the ba’l-room and 
supper. The invitation was accepted without much 
cordiality on the part of the troops, who cannot un- 
derstand accepting an entertainment from the natives 
of a country, the soil of which is stained with the 
blood of English men, women, and children. 

Upwards of two thousand men and officers sat 
down to dinner. All wore either swords or side- 
arms ; and a strong guard was left in camp. The 
speeches made during the entertainment by the Par- 
sees were most friendly, and I wish I had space to 
record that of Lord Elphinstone. 

No ladies were invited to the dinner; but when 
the tents appropriated to dancing were thrown open, 
I was astonished and surprised at their scanty attend- 
ance. Amongst the throng of Englishmen, French 
naval officers, and Americans, there was scarcely a 
score of ladies, and these I know had hard battles to 
fight with the prejudices of the rest of the female 
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commiinitj. I fancy a fear of losing caste in society, 
or offending against some ill-defined point of etiquette, 
deterred many. For on all questions of etiquette the 
Indian ladies are particular to a curious and amusing 
degree. The pertinacity with which claims for pre- 
cedence are maintained, where there is not a shade 
of difference in the rank, or rather no rank, of the 
guests, is very entertaining to a new comer. I am 
told that it is often most difficult to give precedence 
to one without dii’efully offending all the rest. Ac- 
cording to the custom here, the lady who takes 
precedence must he the first to break up the party ; 
and until she leaves no other guest can quit the 
room. I witnessed an amusing instance of the con- 
sequences of this stringent law. We were dining at 
a friend’s house, when a lady was taken suddenly ill. 
The senior lady” (in regimental jJirase) had shown 
no symptoms of departure. The case was urgent. 
The mistress of the house represented it; and the 
difficulty was solved by the lady who took precedence 
rising and making her adieux ; but as her carriage 
was not in waiting, she retired to the empty dining- 
room, where she sat in state in the dark until it 
arrived 1 

Notwithstanding their strict obedience to etiquette, 
I cannot say that I found the manners of my fellow- 
countrywomen in India characterized by real polite- 
ness, On one occasion we were dining at the house 
of the highest person in the presidency, himself re- 
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markable for bis courtesy. The guests, about seventy 
in number, were nearly all strangers to me; stud 
during that triste period after dinner devoted by tlili 
ladies to the exclusive ^enjoyment of each other’s 
society, I heard the question asked across the room. 

Which is Mrs. Duberly ?” and as loudly replied to 
by, There she is, sitting on the sofa, in pink,” with 
the comment from a third of, "Oh I is that the 
Crimean heroine?” — while two young ladies shifted 
their chairs, in order to take an inventory of me at 
their leisure. 

Intelligence from the interior reaches us . very 
much as the Crimean news did at Balaklava, viz., 
through the columns of the English newspapers. 
Neither the local papers nor the people of Bombay 
appear to give themselves much concern about the 
turmoil of the northern states. Balls and dinner 
parties succeed each other rapidly; and I never 
remember to have seen a more beautiful ball-room, 
or one better adapted to its purpose, than that at 
Bombay. 

Our stay here will bo no longer than is necessary 
to enable us to procure tents, servants, and a few 
horses for the officers and men, as we have received 
final orders to embark for Mandavee, in Cutch, on 
Saturday, 23rd January. The Calcutta papers, re- 
ceived on the 22nd, contain an account of the recep- 
tion of the wounded men and widows and orphans 
from Lucknow. A royal salute was fired in their 
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hoRonr; and they were met on landing by sympa- 
thizing crowds, eager with their oflPers of shelter and 
assistance. Too late! too late! no sympathy can 
heal such wounds, no friendship can restore the 
murdered dead. When I think upon this terrible 
insurrection, and recollect how deeply the rebels 
have stained themselves with English blood, the 
blood of English women and of little helpless chil- 
dren, I can only look forward with awe to the day of 
vengeance, when our hands shall be dipped in tho 
blood of our enemies, and the tongues of our dogs 
shall be red through the same. 

On Thursday the 21st, the heavy baggage, mess- 
stores, &c., were embarked. On Friday, the horses 
and the rest of the baggage followed ; and on Satur- 
day we went on board the steam-ship Khersonese^ 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon, after Lieut. -Col. 
Wilmer, who was found to be suffering from small- 
pox, had been put on shore, we took the Persia in 
tow, and steamed out of Bombay harbour, bound for 
Mandavee. 
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** What mortal in the world, if without inward calling he take 
up a trade, an art, or any other mode of lite, will not find his 
situation miserable ? But he who is bom witli capacities for any 
undertaking, finds in executing it the fairest portion of his being. 
Nothing upon earth without its difilculties ! It is the secret, 
impulse within, it is the love and delight wc feel, that help us to 
conquer obstacles, to clear out new paths, to overleap the bounds 
of that narrow circle in which others poorly toil.” 

Wilhelm Meisteb. 

We had watched most anxiously for the mail which 
was due on the 22nd of January, but it did not arrive 
before we left Bombay. Unless delayed by an acci- 
dent the steam-boat must have come in a few hours 
afterwards, so that the disappointment was doubly 
keen. How little can the daily letter-writers of 
England imagine the eagerness with which exiles in 
a far country look forward to the arrival of the post, 
bringing them news from home. To us letters from 
England are like voices ftom another world. 

Bombay Harbour lay serene in the evening twi- 
light as we sat on deck and watched until we could 
no longer discern the houses and the cathedral tower. 
Fatigue drove me early to my cabin : but not to 
sleep. We had been late in gomg on board, and 
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found that the only vacant cabin was the one next to 
that from which poor Colonel Wilmer had been 
removed. I went into it, not without a shiver — and 
the thought of small-pox, combined with extreme 
fatigue and the attacks of hordes of ferocious insects, 
deprived me of all sleep. Next morning a head wind 
sprang up, retarding our course very seriously. In 
addition to the smoke from the funnel sweeping over 
the after-part of the vessel, and filling our lungs 
with gas, we found the crowds of native servants and 
'camp followers who encumbered the docks anything 
but fragrant. The Persia^ a ship of 1,700 tons, was 
a sad drag on engines not over strong ; and what with 
bad cooking, undrinkable tea, and detestable wine, 
we experienced as many disagreeables as could well 
bo crammed into so short a voyage. On the morning 
of Wednesday the 27th, we were shown a long line of 
flat sandy coast, with a small town on the shore, appa- 
rently distant about nine or ten miles. We watched it 
assiduously from nine A, M, until three p, m., but with- 
out making any perceptible approach. The current 
and the wind were strong against us ; and the water 
was so shallow that both ships were compelled to soimd 
incessantly. About half-past four o’clock we cast 
anchor two miles from the shore, but at that distance 
it was too late to commence disembarking horses. 
Next morning business began in earnest, but several 
men and officers, and nearly all the horses, remained 
on board that m'ght also. At one time it was intended 
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to send us to Gogeh, a seaport in the Gulf of Cambay, 
but the landing there proved to be even worse than 
at Mandavee. We found that there would be no 
difficulty as to transport ,as far as Bhooj, thirty-six 
miles distant, and to that place the dismounted 
squadrons were to march on foot. 

On Friday, the 29th January, may be said to have 
commenced our Indian campaign. We left the 
Klieraonese in a large native boat, with several of the 
soldiers. It was very rough, and the old boat, which 
must have been built time out of mind, lurched and 
groaned to a surprising extent. It did not reassure 
us to hear that a hundred and fifty pilgrims had been 
drowned two days before out of a similar boat ; how- 
ever, after a great deal of screaming and jabber on 
the part of the native crew, we stuck fast on a sand- 
bank, and were carried to the beach. The landing is 
so bad for horse-boats at this place that a whole boat- 
load, arriving after the turn of the tide, were knock- 
ing about all night ; unfortunately our horses were of 
the number, and as none of them had been fed since 
the previous morning, we found them on our arrival 
in camp in a great state of exhaustion, and indeed 
one was so weak that we feared for his life. Our 
tents were pitched upon the sea-shore, in deep sand, 
which was all very well for the transport camels, but 
very disagreeable to us. I was particularly struck 
with the difference between an Indian town and the 
cities I had previously seen in European and Asiatic 
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Turley. A traveller who has seen one Turkish town 
has seen them all. The same narrow and filthy 
streets^ the same figures sitting in the same attitude, 
in large open shop windows, shaded by a lifted 
shutter stretching across the street, the same cats and 
dogs, and the same graceful minarets that are in Con- 
stantinople, may be seen more or less in every Turkish 
town. 

The aspect of an Indian town is diflerent; the 
domed temple of the Hindoo stands out in greater 
prominence than the airy minaret of the Mussulman. 
Hideous little carved gods, daubed with red paint, 
are exposed to public view in wayside temples,dike 
the shrines of the Virgin and the Saints in a Con- 
tinental town. On certain days these idols are fresh 
painted and dressed in fine clothes; when devout 
worshippers ai)pear with mud and rice upon their 
foreheads, or with bars of white and red mud upon 
their cheeks. Tliis mud, wdiich comes, I believe, 
from the Ganges, the Sacred River, is worn as a 
religious emblem, and is hard to reconcile with our 
Eimopean ideas of beautiful adornment The greater 
part of the inhabitants of Mandavee are Banyans 
and Jains, whose creed forbids the destruction of life. 
No living creature is destroyed in the town. The 
fish near it swim imconscious of the hook; cows, 
being gsicred, are of course exempt from injury; 
whocvfer shoots a peacock must pay a fine of 500 
rupees, or 50i. Parrots, hawks, crows, and sheep 
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all live aa long as nature will permit; but at a 
village a few miles distant, sheep, fowls, and fish 
are purchaseable. The hawks, conscious of security, 
come swooping over the, camp kitchens, and carry 
off pieces of meat, almost from between the fingers 
of the cooks. At Bombay there is a hospital close 
to the sea for maimed, diseased, or aged animals, 
whitlier they are brought to await tlie approach of 
death. Horses, and other animals, suffering from 
whatever cause, are there left to linger until nature 
puts a period to their pain, instead of being merci- 
fully and instantaneously destroyed. The principle 
is good, which teaches men to refrain from taking 
God’s great gift of life ; but I saw enough of animal 
suffering in the Crimea, to teach me that death is 
often the greater blessing. In consequence of this 
local protection the neighbourhood of Mandavee 
abounds in game of almost every kind. The Rao of 
Cutch has a dirty-looking and dilapidated palace 
here in which his eldest son occasionally resides. 
Writing of palaces reminds me of something we 
heard when at Bombay regarding the capture of 
Delhi. The army which took the place after fearful 
loss and great hardsliips, imagined that when the 
city fell, everything in it would be thchs. Great 
was their surprise and disappointment when tliey 
found that plunder was most strictly forbidden, 
and that instead of booty each man was to re- 
ceive a few extra rupees. The consequence was 
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that chalk inscriptions were scrawled all over the 
town : — 


^^DELHI TAKEN, 

AND INDIA SAVED, POK TWENTY BUPEES.” 

When we heard of the fall of Delhi from the 
officers of the Himalaya, the news kindled the war- 
like enthusiasm of officers and men. It was ima- 
gined that the Avenger would complete his work, 
and that not a trace would he left of the city to show 
future generations where it stood. As they walked 
the deck, and discussed the news in groups, one of 
them gave utterance to the following lurid words, 
which, with all their savage imagery of tlic days of 
Tilley and Wallenstein, still seemed to find an echo 
in most soldiers’ hearts : — 

When the breach was open laid, 

Bold we mounted to the attack ; 

Five times the assault was made ; 

Four times we were driven back ; 

But the fifth time, up we strode 
O’er the dying and the dead, 

Red the western sunbeams glowed, 

Sinking in a blaze of red. 

Redder in the gory way 
Our deep plashing footsteps sank. 

As the cry of ‘ Slay— slay— slay ! * 

Echoed fierce ftrom rank to rank. 

And we slew, and slew, and slew — 

Slew them with unpitying sword. 

Negligently could we do 
The commanding of the Lord ? 
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Fled the coward, fboght the biave. 

Wept the widow, wailed the child, 

But there did not ’scape the glaive 
Man that frowned, or babe that smiled. 

There were thrice ten thousand men 
When that morning's sun arose; 

Lived not thrice three hundred when 
Sunk that sun at evening’s dose. 

Then we spread the wasting flame, 

Fed to fury by the wind ; 

Of the city but the name. 

Nothing else, remained behind. 

But it burned not till it gave 
All it had to yield of spoil— 

Should not brave soldodoes have 
Some rewarding for their toil? 

What the villein sons of trade 
Earned by years of toil and care,. 

Prostrate at our bidding laid, 

In one moment won was there* 

Hall and palace, dome and towers ' 

Lowly cot and soaring spire. 

Sank in that victorious hour 
Which consigned the town to fire.. 

Then throughout the burning town, 

’Mid the steaming heaps of dead. 

Cheered by sound of hostile moan. 

We the gorgeous banquet spread: 

Laughing loud and quaffing long, 

At our glorious labour o’er. 

To the skies our jocund song 
Told that Magdeburg was no morel ” * 

I shudder as I write these terrible lines, Alas 1 for* 
the horrors of Cawnpore, and for the retribution 
which must avenge them I 


* Dr. Magimn’s Taking of Magdeburg, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life. 

Be not like dumb driven cattle: 

Be a liero in the strife.” 

Longfellow. 

“ Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter.” 

At midnight on Sonday, Slst January, the reveilUe 
sounded, and by two o’clock the regiment began 
its march. The moimted column first, then the 
treasure-chest on a tumbril, escorted by the dis- 
mounted men, the whole followed by an incredible 
train of bullock-waggons and camels laden with 
baggage. The full moon enabled us to follow the 
track through a very ugly country; but the wind 
was extremely cold, and we all hailed the rising sun 
with satisfaction. Camp was pitched near the village 
of Bara-Assumbia about nine o’clock, and break&st 
followed as speedily as might be. The most energetic 
of the officers took their guns^ and started in quest 
of game. Daring these very early days of marching, 
before we had become accustomed to it, the mess- 
dinner was at two o’clock, and the mess-tent, and 
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all others that could be spared^ were struck at four, 
and sent on overnight to the next halting-place, ia 
charge of an officer and an advance party. The 
object aimed at by this arrangement was to have 
the tents so sent forward pitched before the regiment 
came in from the march, thsit there might be no 
delay for breakfast ; but as the officers selected 
never marked out the camp until the arrival of the 
colonel, the plan turned out a failure. Next morning 
reveillee somided at two A.M., and we started at four. 
This was a more adventurous march; for as the 
tumbril and baggage guards were unable to keep 
up with the column, at a point where the tracks 
became intricate, they lost their road, not easily 
discernible in moonlight, and the whole of the long 
train of baggage went astray. My husband and 1 
were riding in the rear, and we started in different 
directions, in the hope of finding either the column 
or the road. In about an hour and a half, a track 
was discovered, which to our joy proved to be the 
right one, and, after much bumping and jolting 
over deep ruts and uneven ground, and many escapes 
from falling into holes and nullahs, the train of 
carts and camels eventually reached Naigpoor, about 
two hours after the column. Shooting was resumed 
with unabated vigour, several officers, who had 
marched on foot, going out immediately after break- 
fast. Major Chetwode shot a beautiful antelope, 
and loaded his beaters with game. The next day’s 
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march brought us into Bhooj, where we halted for 
several days. On our arrival, Colonel Trevelyan, 
Political Resident in Cutch, although a total stranger 
to me, insisted, with the true spirit of hospitality, 
that we should be his guests at the Residency, 
instead of remaining in camp during the halt A 
suite of handsome rooms was given up to us, and 
our horses were taken in as well. It was the 
hospitality of a prince ; and arriving as we did, all 
dusty, travel-stained, and fatigued, it seemed as 
though we could not luxuriate enough in the com- 
forts of a well-appointed house, with its large, cool, 
lofty rooms, and refreshing baths. Bhooj possesses 
several objects of interest; amongst which are the 
tombs of the former Raos. They are of red sand- 
stone, hundreds of years old; some having almost 
crumbled away, while the one or two that remain 
perfect are approached by handsome flights of steps, 
and arc rich in ornament as well as beautiful in 
architectural design. The domed roofs are supported 
on clusters, groups, and rows of pillars ; while the 
fantastic and elaborate carvings of every corner 
remind the spectator of the like ornaments on our 
fairest English cathedrals. The Rao"s Palace, and 
also several of the tombs, are decorated with figures 
resembling those seen on English monuments of 
ancient date. An equestrian statue in chain armour, 
looking very like a crusader, adorns the palace : and 
the entrance to the door of the largest tomb is 
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guarded by two figures, male and female, apparently 
about the date of Henry 1. On inquiry, I learned 
that many, many years ago, a Dutch sculptor came 
to Bhooj, and left these traces of his skill. Con^ 
jecture wanders in vain over the history of this 
man. How and why he came so far, a solitary 
Christian outcast among the heathen, is unknown. 
His name has long been lost, but liis memory lives 
in his works. 

** Here, in silence and in sorrow, toilint; with a busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 

* Emigravit ’ is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies: 

Dead he is not, but departed — ^for the Artist never dies.” 

The second day of our halt at Bhooj was one 
of gloom for all of us. The post which arrived 
in the morning brought us the melancholy news of 
the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilmer, whom we 
left sick at Bombay. I have since heard that he 
died neglected, and almost alone. This affected us 
the more, as althougli Colonel Wilmer only joined 
the 8th Hussars on their arrival in India, he had 
won the esteem and goodwill of all. But a still 
heavier calamity hung over this fated day ; the 
sportsmen went out to shoot, and with them a young 
Lieutenant Helme, who had joined scarcely a year 
ago. He became separated from the rest, and was 
only attended by his ghorawallah, who followed for 
the purpose of carrying his game. The young man 
had his gun over his shoulder at full cock, when 
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his foot tripped5 and he stumbled heavily. The gun 
flew from his hand, and struck die ground widi 
such force that it exploded, and the contents passed 
through his body. The ghorawallah, sole witness 
of the appalling accident, said he had not time to 
utter a single word, but died as he fell. The terrified 
servant ran in haste to some of the unfortunate 
young man’s brother officers, who were shooting 
near, and meeting Lieutenant the Hon. E. Stourtou, 
brought him to where the body lay. Medical assist- 
ance and a doolie were quickly on the spot, but he 
was stone dead. At the inquest, held the following 
morning, a verdict of " accidental death ” was re- 
turned ; and this comfort was left to us, that he is 
buried in consecrated ground, and amongst his own 
countrymen, in the English cemetery at Bhooj, 
where a monument was erected to his memory by 
his brother officers. He was a quiet and amiable 
youth, and many were grieved at his untimely 
end. 

Tidings of the evacuation of Awah reached 
Colonel Trevelyan while we were at the Residency. 
The rebels had strongly fortified it, and appeared 
determined to resist While preparations were being 
made for the si^, a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning, with terrific rain, compelled the suspension 
of all operations; and the rebels taking advantage 
of the elemental din, and under cover of heaven’s 
artillery, abandoned the fort We heard that a 
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hundred priscmers were made« of whom twenty-four 
were hanged^ aad erne shot. 

I received an intimation from the Banees^ appoint- 
ing an interview with me, and was much gratified 
at having an opportunity of seeing the mterior of an 
Indian court. Mrs. Jervis, the wife of the resident 
chaplain at Bhooj, kindly accompanied me as in- 
terpretress. The Rao sent his carriage, an English 
brougham, for us, with an escort both of horse and 
foot. The courtyard of the palace, an extensive and 
handsome building, was thronged with people, and 
music commenced as our carriage drew up at the 
foot of the stone steps leading to the ladies’ apart- 
ments. We saw six of the Ranees, and the wife of 
the Rao’s eldest son. The ladies, who received us in 
the durbar room, were seated on chairs in a row, sur- 
rounded by female attendants and musicians. They 
rose as we entered, and extended their hands ; seats 
were then placed for us opposite to them. The eldest 
lady conversed : the rest sat by in silence. I never 
saw such a profiision of jewellery in my life. The 
forehead of each was hidden by a circular ornament 
of precious stones, and even their eyelids were fringed 
with diamonds ; nose jewels, the size and weight of 
which distorted the nostril, completed the decorations 
of the &ce. Several necklaces, some apparently of 
solid gold, others of strings of pearls, covered the neck 
and bosom; while massive bracelets, blazing with 
rubies and emeralds, encircled their arms from elbow 
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to wrist. One bracelet I particularly remember ; it 
was a thick and heavy circlet of gold^ studded with 
about thirty emeralds the size of peas. On their 
ankles they wore three or four chains and anklets of 
different patterns, and each toe was covered with an 
ornament resembling enamelled leaves. The Ranee 
who conversed appeared to be an unusually intelli- 
gent woman. She was well informed as to everytliing 
relating to the royal families of Europe, and listened 
with interest for my answers to her various questions. 
Mrs. Jervis mentioned that I was the Englishwoman 
whom the Ranee had heard of as having been with 
the army during the Crimean war; and her in- 
quiries proved that she was familiar with the leading 
events of the campaign. Her information w^as, I 
believe, acquired from a Persian newspaper, which 
she receives once a week. She >vas very desirous 
to ascertain whether the men of the regiment enter- 
tained hostile feelings towards the native population, 
or only towards such as had revolted. The ladies 
examined my watch and bracelets very minutely, 
and then desired their attendants to show me their 
sleeping apartments. This was quite exceeding 
ordinary etiquette, and arose evidently from a wish 
to make their friendly feeling as manifest as possible. 
The rooms were dark and close, but the swinging 
cots were very handsome. That of the eldest Ranee 
was made entirely of silver, and suspended from 
the ceiling by*massive chains, carved into elephants. 
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horses^ and palm-trees. Close to it was a smaller 
swinging bed^ in a handsome silver frame. It was 
the cot which had been occupied by her son, the 
heir apparent, when he was a little child; ^nd, 
mother4ike, she still keeps it in her room. The 
ladies retire about ten or eleven o’clock, and are 
rocked and rung to sleep by little silver bells sus- 
pended from tho chains that swing the cot. One 
thing struck me: when in conversation with the 
Hanee, she asked rather eagerly if I had ever been 
actually present at a battle. And on being answered 
in tho affirmative, she fell back in her chair and 
sighed. A whole lifetime of suppressed emotion, 
of crushed ambition, of helplessness, and weariness, 
seemed to be comprehended in that short sigh. 

We quitted Bhooj with great regret on the 9th 
February. Our first march, of sixteen miles, to 
Dhunnytee was not commenced till daylight, and 
although the morning was fortunately cool and breezy 
during the last three or four miles, the heat was 
extreme. The next morning wo started at half-past 
three A.M., with the 10th Native Infantry, which 
had joined us at Bhooj. This regiment (or rather 
a wing of it) accompanied us during the whole of 
our subsequent marches; and no words are too 
strong to express their fidelity before the enemy, 
their patient endurance of fatigue, and their cheerful 
readiness to perform their duties, sometimes under 
most trying circumstances. As we had no longer 
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the benefit of the moon^ and the leading squadron 
was m^hing nearly five miles an hour, the rear 
squadron, owing to some slight delay, lost sound of 
the rest of the column, and we had about two miles 
of hard trotting across country in total darkness, over 
ground full of large holes. The next morning 
our ride was more exciting still ; for our guide lost 
his way, and brought us to a river, which we had 
to ford. It was so darit that we could not distin- 
guish the ground at all, and we had to ride on, 
although our horses floundered shoulder-deep into 
holes, or stepped and scrambled over rocks, every 
moment. The fourth march brought us to Chow- 
barree, where we dismissed the beautiful bullocks 
and handsome carts which had carried our baggage 
from Bhooj. As we hear that the bullocks in the 
nortliem and central part of India are mostly a 
miserable and half-starved race, we have purchased 
a pair of the magnificat white ones, for which 
Cutch is fiunous, to draw our gharry. The country 
now slightly improves in beauty. At intervals there 
are trees and patches of cultivation, and we have 
passed several laige tanks, covered widi water-fowl. 
Game continues very abundant ; and the wild dogs 
and jackals prowl at night close to the tents, making 
the air reverberate with their screaming laugh. 
Jeesra and Geree, where we encamped in a dry salt 
marsh, fiill of tall reeds, which kept us constantly 
on the watch for fear of fire, Moorania, and Fowar, 
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were passed before our next halt Between the 
two last we crossed the Bunn of Cutch, the eastern 
boundary of the Rao’s dominions, and entered the 
Palampoor States. The Bnnn is alternately a sandy 
and muddy stretch of land, which, during the 
monsoon, is covered with salt-water. After crossing 
four miles of dry mud, we came to a small sandy 
island, called “ Gadka Gote,” covered with grass and 
small bushes. Entering again upon the Bunn, we 
reached another island, called Blurdia,” of the same 
kind as the first. The Bunn, which becomes hard 
and consistent by December, presents no obstacles, 
except in cases of unseasonable rain; and at this 
point is about twelve miles across. 

After marching through Babra and Warye we 
halted again for a day at Badhinpoor, which is a large 
and prettily situated native town, surrounded by a 
wall; The political agent for the Palampoor States 
resides here, as does also Ihe Nawaub, whose gardens 
are extensive, and afforded us a shady and agreeable 
promenade. We despatched letters to England from 
this place via Deesa, wh^ce ours were forwarded to 
us at Warye, dated 4th and 15th January. 

On the 25th February we quitted our pleasant 
camp at Badhinpoor, and betook ourselves along one 
of the dustiest tracks I ever rode, about thirteen 
miles to Ooun. The moon lighted os for the first 
hour of our March, which began at three A.V. ; but 
several tames, although the night was dear aaad 
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bright^ 1 was unable to discern the man riding imme- 
diately in front of my horse’s nose, owing to the in- 
tense dust in which he was enveloped. It was no 
wonder that the eyes felt as if their lids were lined 
with sand-paper, or the skin as though rivers of 
water would scarcely slake its thirst. The Nawaub, 
by whose orders carts were supplied to the regiments, 
is said to make a good thing of the troops who 
pass through his States. The carts which he pro- 
vided for the baggage transport were charged to 
us at the rate of two annas a mile for the 
thirteen miles, and as each officer employed two, 
end some six, a goodly amount was paid over to 
the Nawaub, who, according to report, gives the 
unlucky gari-wallahs what he pleases, and keeps the 
rest himself. 

We marched into Deesa on Sunday morning, the 
28th February, at about eight o’clock. With the 
exception of the few days’ halt at Bhooj, we had lost 
no time upon the road, never marching less than nine 
miles, and generally doing from twelve to sixteen 
miles a day. Deesa being the first English station on 
our march, we naturally approached it with feelings 
of cimiosity and excitement; it was, moreover, tlie 
extreme frontier of the quiet districts, and its canton- 
ments once passed, tents can no longer be sent on 
overnight, and no messman will be ready to greet us 
with tea or coffee on our arrival in camp. We were 
prepared after leaving Deesa to renounce all the 
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luxuries of the campaign ; but we hardly anticipated 
the fatigue and discomfort that lay before us. The 
stem schooling of the Crimea had taught us to make 
light of difficulties, and although even at this early 
stage of the march, we were glad to halt for two or 
three days, we nevertheless looked forward to the 
future without fear or anxiety. Deesa is a large, 
straggling cantonment, with comfortable-looking 
bungalows scattered here and there ; but the soil is 
so sandy that with the slightest wind the dust becomes 
intolerable. In the native town there are two Parsee 
shops, which appear to carry on a thriving trade. 
One of these shopkeepers is the agent of our regi- 
mental agent in Bombay, and the Mess President 
endeavoured in vain to induce him to take charge of 
some superfluous stores, so that our baggage was ulti- 
mately given over to Government and stowed away 
in the barracks. Our encampment was pitched on a 
large plain just outside the cantonment. We found 
here the Queen's 89th, the 17th Native Infantry, a 
native cavalry regiment, and Captain Bolton's com- 
pany of Royal Artillery. 

Although we knew that our destination was Kotah, 
we were at first in ignorance of the route which we 
were to follow. It was evident that we were to lose 
no time upon the road ; and in order that we might 
save about sixty miles, it was proposed that instead 
of going by Nusseerabad, we should take a more 
direct track, leading over the Chutterbooj Pass, which 
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no regular troc^ had erer crossed before. This 
route at first sight appeared totally impracticable jfor 
cavalry, as no stores could be carried on carts, and 
as the Commissariat declined to enter into any con- 
tract with the natives for the supply of grain and 
grass, having no hope of its punctual fulfilment. 
Another serious obstacle on this new route was the 
apprehended deficiency of water. However, after a 
great deal of consultation and consideration. Colonel 
De Sails, who commanded the column, resolved on 
proceeding by the main road as far as Erinpoora, and 
there awaiting final instructions as to whether he 
should or should not proceed by tlie Chutterbooj 
Pass. Three hundred pack bullocks were ftirnished 
to the regiment to carry grain from Erinpoora, to be 
used in case of the failure of local supplies, and fifty 
fresh troop ghorawallahs were also procured to supply 
the places of the Sindians who left us at Deesa^ the 
enormous pay of 15 rupees a month not being a su£S- 
cient bribe to induce them to remain. Of course we 
had to reduce our baggage to the smallest possible 
amount, and we suffered great inconvenience in con- 
sequence during the rainy season, having neither 
warm clothes nor waterproofs with us. Indeed, I 
should probably have lost my life had not an acquaint- 
ance, made at a later pmod, given me the thick 
cloth cape of a regimental cloak as some proteetkm 
when in my ssifidle. 

At one AM. on Thursday morning, March the 4th, 
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we left Deesa, and inarched sixteen miles and a half 
to Koachawarra. We had crossed two shallow 
streams, and passed two villages, when one of our 
vicious little troopers struck out at Sergeant MaJ^ur 
Warde, who was zidiiig up the column, and broke 
both the bones of his leg below the knee* He con- 
tinued to ride for three or four minutes without bdiig 
aware of the extent of the injury, and w^as then placed 
in a doolie and sent back to Deesa, where there is a 
good hospital. We subsequently learned that when 
he had recovered from the accident he was s^t to re- 
gain his strength at the sanatorium on Mount Aboo, 
where he was attacked with pneumonia and died. 

Being entirely dependent upon camels for the 
transport of our baggage, the labour of shifting 
camp is immense. For the mess alone, seventy 
camels have to be laden. As in many instances they 
will not allow a European to approach them, and as 
the native servants occupy an interminable time in 
arranging the load of each, the packing occupies the 
greater part of the night. My husband indented at 
Deesa for twelve camels, but after a few marches 
sickness overtook them, and we found fifteen requi- 
site to carry our tents, with the servants’ baggage 
and our own. We expected to be tolerably tired of 
marching before reaching Eotah, which at that time 
we looked upon as our final destination, and were 
already somewhat inclined to agree with the butler 
of one of the oflScers of the 8th Hussars, who begged 
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to give him warning, for " he found it too much 
plenty marching.” 

On Friday, the 5th, we made a thirteen-mile 
march to Muddar, of which the latter part was as 
varied and beautiful as the first was ucronotonous and 
wearisome. We were now surrounded by rocky 
eminences, and in sight of the Mount Aboo range of 
hills. Our camp was pitched for the first time on 
tolerably hard ground, instead of on the everlasting 
sand, and we placed our own tent beneath a wide- 
spreading tamarind tree, the green branches of which 
afforded a delicious shade. 

The next day we pushed on to Reodur, ten miles 
nearer the beautiful hills. Here we also enjoyed the 
advantage of a cool and shady camp. H.M.’s 95th 
Regiment, which preceded us on this march, attacked 
and took tlie village of Rowa, about six miles from 
Reodur. It was occupied by the rebels, a gang of 
whom, to the number of two hundred, infest these 
heights, and are the aimoyance and terror of all the 
country side. Secure among the fastnesses of the 
mountains, they descend like vultures upon the plain. 
One day they appear on the northern, the next day 
on the southern side of the hills, and swoop down 
upon some devoted village, which they sack without 
mercy. 

Major Chetwode went out &om this place in quest 
of a tiger, from the ravages of which the inhabitants 
had suffered severely; but as the regiment made 
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no halt^ he was unable to devote sufficient time to 
the pursuit. Lieutenant the Hon. E. Stourton, who 
had been for some days suffiering very severely from 
fever^ has experienced so grave a relapse that the 
medical officers iletdrmined on leaving him at the 
sanatorium, whither he was conveyed from Maira, 
our next encampment, directly at the foot of Mount 
Aboo. My recollections of this camp are most 
pleasant. The mountain, in all its solitary grandeur, 
rose before us, unmarked by any dwelling or foot- 
print of man. Now and then the wild cry of a 
hawk might he heard, as he wheeled high over our 
heads; and beneath our feet were little star-like 
flowers and blossoming shrubs. As the shades of 
evening gathered around us, we walked towards the 
mountain— tearing our feet with thorns and filling 
our hands with flowers ; nor did we turn back until 
it was dark, and when we reached the camp it was 
so late that we had little more than two hours to 
sleep, before the reveilUe (that remorseless call) sum- 
moned us again to our saddles. 

It appears to be General Roberts’ intention to wait 
at Nusseerabad imtil we can join him. We are 
certainly hastening towards him with all speed, having 
marched six days without a halt. The fatigue> 
however, begins to tell heavily on the three-year-old 
horses, and also upon the 10th Native Infantry and 
Captain Bolton’s company of Royal Artillery, who 
accompany us as far as Erimpoora, At length, after 
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six days’ marching, came a blessed day of rest at 
Serohee. I do not know one of my English ac- 
quaintance who can thoroughly appreciate a day of 
rest. A halt-day is to us what the Sabbath is to 
a man employed in monotonous and toilsome labour 
all the week. It seems to me as though when the 
halt-day comes I cannot rest enough. Oh! the 
inappreciable luxury of a whole clear day, with no 
reveilUe to disturb one at midnight, no camels to 
pack, no sleepy horses to rouse up and saddle, no 
tents to strike, no dusty march and long-delayed 
breakfast, no dinner hurried over that the large tent 
may be struck before dusk 1 

Serohee is a large town, well situated on the side 
of a hill. It is famous for its manufacture of swords, 
which are of considerable value and beauty. 

Letters of the 2nd February were received this 
morning. The "Home News,” of the same date, 
which had arrived three days before, contained a 
detailed account of tlie marriage of the Princess 
Royal, and also of the attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor of the French. It is quite refreshing to 
see that the French army has abandoned all pretence 
as to La Bdle Alliance. As far as individuals were 
concerned, it was a humbug throughout The 
national an%athy has not diminished, and the in- 
conceivable bombast of the French soldier ooaes out 
in the pompous addresses to the Emperor. 

We have gained one great advantage by entering 
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the disturbed country, and that is, that ihe 
and baggage-men, duly impressed with the fear of 
being cut off, keep up much more closdy with the 
column than heretofore ; so that our tents are pitched 
and breakfast ready ahnost in time to save me from 
fainting dther feom exhaustion or the sun. One of 
our ghorawallahs has provided himself with a sword; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Naylor’s servant has pro- 
cured a bow and arrows, just like the fetal instru- 
ments in the tragedy of **Cock Robin.” One or 
two more have armed themselves with boar-spears; 
and this reminds me that, a day or two before we 
arrived at Serohee, a wild boar charged through 
our column when on the line of march. It is 
well known that a boar will never swerve from 
his straight course for the purpose of attacking 
any object: so, as a passage was quickly made 
for him, he shot through without injuring man or 
horse. 

The Rajah of Serohee visited our camp, and rode 
through it in state, during the day we halted there. 
He was escorted by a large armed party, who were 
at first refused admission into our lines, through a 
misapprehension, which was rectified almost as soon 
as it was made. 

It was interesting, as our march wore on, to see 
the various wild animals with which India abounds ; 
for instance, between Serohee and Palree, two bears 
(these were more strange than fileasant) passed 
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through our columuj on their way from their noc- 
turnal wanderings to their den in the mountains. 
One or two officers fired revolvers at them^ but I 
fancy without much effect; had my husband been 
riding near, he might have given another prpof of 
his great accuracy as a pistol-shot. On the day 
we reached Erimpoora, graceful little antelopes 
came to wonder at us. It was here that we for 
the first time came upon traces of this terrible 
mutiny. Ruined bungalows and gardens laid waste, 
showed how ruthless had been the destroyers. The 
Bengalees of the Joudpoor Legion, some of whom 
were stationed at Erimpoora when we passed through, 
were the instigators and executors of the revolt. 
Oaptain Conolly, who commanded them, and who 
was at the time the only European officer residing 
at the station, was saved through the connivance 
of some of the native officers who i*emained faithfiil. 
Reports differ as to the manner in which he effected 
his escape. I was told that he overheard some of 
his men planning his death, and while at his wit’s 
end to know how to escape, a friendly subadar came 
to him and said, "You will find a horse waiting 
for you outside the cantonment Get to him un- 
perceived, as best you can, then mount, and I 
need not tell you not to spare your spurs.” The 
last injunction, my informant added, he fulfilled 
so well, that he did not check his gallop till 
twenty miles lay between him and his would-be 
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a s sn aaina. Now, for the correctness of this I cannot 
vouch — 

“ I know not what the truth may be, 

1 tell the tale as 'twas told to me.” 

Two of this same legion acted as our guides for 
several days, and a few were not a little suspicious 
of them. However, they proved faithful and harm- 
less. The detachment of Royal Artillery under 
Captain Bolton left us to-day, and proceeded to 
Nusseerabad. It was believed that General Roberts 
would take "with him to Kotah the artillery then 
at Nusseerabad, and that Captain Bolton’s men would 
supply their places there; but after we had been 
some days before Kotah, we had the pleasure of 
falling in with them again. The authorities appear 
resolved to try the mettle of the horses and the 
constitutions of the men and officers of H. M.’s 
8th Hussars; for, besides giving us a route never 
passed before by any troops, except when on one 
occasion five hundred of the Joudpoor Legion scram- 
bled along it, we find that the marches are, in reality, 
much longer than they are reported to be in the 
book of the quartermaster-general. Our first march 
from Erimpoora to Bailee was entered as fourteen 
miles, but it proved to be seventeen. The next day, 
to Gomerao was mentioned as fifteen miles; but 
the infantry were seven hours and five-and-twenty 
minutes on the line of march, and the cavalry, who 
started at three A.M., did not reach their camping- 
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gromid until fifteen minutes past nine^ although they 
never halted for more than a quarter of an hour 
at a time. The regiment is supposed to march fi'om 
three miles and a half to four miles an hour, after 
the first mile or two, during which they move faster. 
The luckless ghorawallahs and camp-followers, who 
were on foot, came in quite useless fi:om fatigue; 
and our sick men b^an to increase in number. 
There were two officers on the sick report, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Naylor, and Hon. K Stourton, who was left 
at Mount Aboo, and of whom no tidings were 
heard for a long while. The increasing heat of the 
weather deprives us of nearly all the refreshment 
of the day’s rest. We keep our hearts up, never- 
theless, with the hope that when we arrive at Kotah 
we shall be repaid for the hurry of this march, said, 
by officers who have previously served in India, to 
be the most harassing they ever imdertook. I do 
not know whose coughs are the worst, those of the 
native servants or those of the horses. During the 
few hours allotted to rest, the noise of coughing 
horses, choking natives, and remonstrative camels, 
is enough to banish sleep from every one in camp. 
As many of the camels are weak and ill-fed, they 
not unfrequenfly fall with their loads ; and it is no 
unusual thing to see a bedstead arrive in two or 
three pieces, a chair minus the seat, or a table 
wanting a leg. Lucky, indeed, do we consider our- 
selves if both chairs and table survive tlie breakfast. 
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without giving lyay. Here let me remark, for the 
benefit of others, that the only chairs suited to such 
an expedition as ours are the portable iron ones 
manufactured by Messrs. Brown and Sons, of Picca- 
dilly. They fold quite flat, and are easily carried, 
besides being strong and comfortable. Our bullock 
gharry, while following the baggage on the line of 
march from Gomerao to Sommair, was upset into a 
dry well. It fell completely over, and, strange to 
say, neither of the bullocks were injured. On its 
arrival at Sommair, it was taken to pieces, pre\dous 
to being carried over the Chutterbooj Pass by coolies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody snn at noon, 

Right up above the mast doth stand 
No bigger than the moon.” 

Coleridge. 

** And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The Knights came marching two and two.” 

Tenntson. 

On the morning of the 16 th March, the reveilUe 
sounded at three A.M., and shortly before five o’clock 
the regiment, started, as the day broke, to march 
to Jeclwarra. Lieutenant-Colonel Naylor, whose 
gharry, like our own, had been taken to pieces, 
started his coolies at midnight with their load, and 
mine followed an hour or two later. The troops 
soon found tliemselves on a rough and rocky path, 
leading towards the heart of the mountains. We 
crossed two little hill torrents, and passed at first 
imder thickly-spreading trees, which diminished in 
beauty as we ascended. I have no doubt that in the 
qlefts and caves of the rugged hill-sides ‘‘many a 
fierce she-bear lies amidst bones and blood;” and, 
in fact, a bear was seen near the centre of the 
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column. On and upward we scrambled in single 
file, over masses of rock and large loose stones ; 
passing with difficulty in one narrow place an un- 
fortunate camel of our e^ivance party, which had 
laid down to die. Once the road was cut out of the 
side of the mountain, and we looked down a most 
uncomfortable depth. It was singular thatihe Arab 
horses, so careless when the road is level and smooth, 
should on this day pass without hesitation or mistake 
over ground where a false step would have been 
irrecoverable. A sufficiently hazardous undertaking 
it was to move troops up so narrow and steep a pass, 
commanded by a fort, and by eminences from which 
twenty men might have most seriously annoyed the 
two regiments. A part of the 10th Native Infantry 
marched in front, and the remainder of the 10th, 
with forty of our own men, who were dismomited 
for the purpose, acted as rear and baggage guards. 
We marched as quickly as possible through the 
gorge, occasionally dismounting and leading our 
horses up the most difficult places. The Pass ex- 
tended, I believe, from seven to eight miles; and 
about two miles and a half after we had reached 
the more open ground at the top, we came to Jeel- 
warra, most inhospitably situated on a bare and 
rocky soil; producing, however, one fine banyan- 
tree, under which we were so fortunate as to be able 
to pitch our tent. 

I felt at this time the first symptoms of over-^ 
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£sitigae and want of sleep^ and found that the three, 
or at most four hours allowed for repose were no 
longer suffieient to compensate for the fatigues of 
the day. Satisfied, however, with the report of an 
easy march for the morrow, I endeavoured to com- 
pose myself to sleep. As we were to descend the 
ghaut, and pass over more rough ground, the reveilUe 
did not sound until half-past three; and when parade 
sounded at about twenty minutes after four, we 
mounted and groped our perilous way to the front 
of the column, where we remained until the first 
streak of dawn, when we commenced the descent. 
The ^^good road” proved very like the one of 
yesterday, except that it was down hill, instead of 
up. After slipping and scrambling down the rocky 
paths, we reached the town of Chutterbooj, and 
came to a rather more sandy and comfortable country. 
Here we were met by a riding-camel, with a native 
bearing a note from the officer of our advance party, 
who liad gone on the previous day at noon. The 
note contained the cheerful intelligence that the 
road was a very bad one; and that instead of the 
distance being eleven miles, as stated, it was a good 
five-and-twenty. By this time the sun was up, and 
he caught the sides of our faces, which scorched as 
though blackening beneath his touch. The anxiety 
that we felt was not so much for ourselves, mounted 
as we were, but for our unfortunate servants, ghora-» 
wallahs, and camels. Many of the young troop- 
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hxxsm were also greatly fagged. It appeared to us 
that great carelessnesB had been manifested in the 
route chosen^ and that the political agent of the 
Polampoor States must have been satbfied with very 
inaccurate measurements. It is always difficult to 
judge of distances in India^ as the kos,” or native 
mile, differs in different parts of the country. 
Sometimes we found a kos ” to signify two English 
miles, and sometimes three. On the day of which 
I am now writing the men feU into parade at Jed- 
warra at a quarter-past four A.M., and tliey dis- 
mounted at the camping-ground at Aimatti at about 
twenty minutes past one P.M., while the baggage- 
camels did not come xip until between five and six 
o’clock m the evening. I would not have changed 
places with the officer of the rear-guard that day 
upon any consideration ; as it was, when the halting- 
ground was reached, I was obliged to be assisted 
from my saddle, being too cramped to dismount 
without help. There was no dinner at mess that 
night, and our own servants did not arrive until so 
late, and were so knocked up when they did, that 
it was useless to expect any dinner from them. Had 
it not been for the ho^itality of the officer who 
commanded the advance party, we should have gone 
fasting to sleep. The Rajah of Aimatti is related 
to the Rajah of Kotah; and his town, when we 
were there, was garrisoned by 2,000 men. The 
walls look as though they w’ere built of gingerbread- 
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nuts. No European soldiers were admitted within 
them ; but our native servants were supplied willingly 
enough. The inhabitants have some expert thieves 
among them ; for they stole two swords and a carbine 
from a tent, with securely-fastened doors, in which 
eight men were sleeping at the time. We halted 
for a day at Aimatti, as well we might ; and on the 
following morning a march of six miles over a 
smooth and level country to Lowa enabled us to 
place our camp between a grove of fine tamarind- 
trees and a very picturesque, although ruined, fort. 
Here we had an opportunity of watching the natives 
extracting opium from the fresh and green poppy- 
heads, the fiowers of which had just fallen. Large 
tracts of country are devoted to the cultivation of 
this gaudy, but misused plant ; and we most impru- 
dently stayed in the sun, watching the labourers, 
who, with an instrument resembling a three-pronged 
fork, were making incisions on each side of 
the poppy-head. The morning after this operation, 
they return provided with a knife, the blade of 
which resembles a small sickle, and on this they 
scrape off the dark juice which has oozed through 
the incisions. The quantity taken from each head 
is so small, that the labour of collecting it is very 
tedious. The syrup, when collected on the knife, 
resembles a juicy pulp of a dark brown colour. I 
should not omit to mention that this day’s march, 
which we found in the route furnished to Colonel 
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De Salis to be twelve miles, was barely half the 
distance. May the mistakes in future be always 
on this side! The commissariat arrangements are 
now so bad, that sometimes after a severe march 
a very insufficient quantity of hay, and only 3^ lbs. 
of grain, instead of their allowance of 10 sirrs, or 
nearly 12 lbs., are issued for the horses. Our 
private letters from Poonah and Kirkee speak strongly 
of the mutinous feeling which smoulders at those 
places. Secret meetings are being held, and great 
hopes are excited that the Nana, who is reported 
to have slipped his northern moorings, will hasten 
down to the vicinity of Poonah, and rally the 
Mahrattas to his standard. Strange scenes, the 
effect of panic fears, are said to have been enacted 
by the residents at that place, where an elderly 
officer, who happened at the time to be quite disabled, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, was in great 
request to sleep in the houses of the ladies whose 
husbands were absent, by way of guard. 

A march of twenty miles (stated to be ten) 
brought us the next day to Gangapoor, a town of 
some importance as to size. We encamped near it 
in what was evidently the bed of a tank in the rainy 
season. Water was abundant in the neighbourhood, 
two large and picturesque lakes, covered with water- 
fowl, were on our right hand, and a tank near the 
town on our left. The birds of India are an interest- 
ing study. If their voices are unmusical, — and there 
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is a proverb in India, that '^the birds have no song, 
the women no beauty, and the flowers no perfiime,” 
— the beauty and brilliancy of their plumage fer 
exceeds that of our northern songsters. It is no 
unusual thing to see fifteen or twenty peacocks at a 
lime. We frequently pass them in the grey morning, 
roosting on the trees, or coming down in clusters to 
feed. Then there is the SAras,* of a French grey 
and white colour, with red near the bill : this bird 
is nearly as tall as a man, and often in the morning 
light appears of gigantic proportions. The white 
egrets, and paddy-birds. Brahmin kites and hawks, 
are amongst the larger birds, as well as several 
others, apparently of the flamingo and bittern tribes, 
which my ignorance does not enable ine to name. 
Parrots, orioles, jays, mainas,t mango-birds, and 
others, small but brilliant, dart through the sunshine 
like flashes of light. Every sort of duck can be 
shot upon the tanks ; and a day or two before we 
reached this place Major Chetwode killed an alli- 
gator which he saw basking on the bank. It moved 
towards the water directly it perceived him, but 
having a rifle, he fired instantly: the ball entered 
behind the shoulder, a second shot was quickly 
given, but the creature, although mortally wounded, 
took to the water. None of the beaters cared to go 

* A crane, Grus an^t^one. 

t The maina is a name applied to sereral birds of the starline 
dmfly. 
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in and bring him out There was no time to lose : 
so Major Chetwode, whose promptness and decisioti 
are well known amongst sportsmen, spnmg after 
him, and dragged him on shore. Although the 
creature' measured only about eight &et in length, 
I looked with wonder into his enormous mouth, the 
jaws of which, if roughly closed, sounded as though 
made of hard wood. 

Gorlam, distant from Gai^apoor about fifteen 
miles, was the next place where we pitched our 
tents. A proof of the dryness of the Indian atmo- 
sphere was afibrded this morning by the showers of 
electric sparks which flew from the tail of the horse 
Immediately before me. At times the flashes of 
light were as strong as those which his iron shoe would 
have caused had it come in contact with a flint. 
The next day’s march brought us to Bheelwarra, 
which is surrounded by fine trees and cultivated 
ground. To arrive at our encampment we had to 
pass through the town, which is handsome and well 
built, with broad streets and open squares. Never 
before had the inhabitants experienced so great an 
excitement. The streets were thronged with spectators, 
and the roof of the principal temple was literally 
covered with human heads. We observed a long 
and low house near the gate by which we made our 
exit from the town, the frontage of which was ridily 
parved and painted; while the massive doors were 
fastened by bright steel chains. This proved to be 
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ihe bank wherein^ during tlie stay of the gallant 8th 
Hussars] before their walls, the careful inhabitants 
locked up their women. I was shown a handful of 
small change from this repository of treasure, of 
which a cowry, or small shell, formed the most 
Taluable ingredient. I afterwards saw a quantity of 
these cowries stored up in the strong closet of a 
merchant’s house at Kotah. There are here two 
large wells or tanks of great depth, one in the centre 
of the town and the other outside the gate. They 
are surroimded with ornamental walls and are ap- 
proached by flights of steps descending beneath 
archways of stone, supported on light and well-pro- 
portioned pillars. During our halt of one day at 
Bheelwarra we heard of General Roberts beins 
actually before Kotah. We were most unwilling to 
believe that he had advanced without waiting for us, 
who have been making such efforts to join him. We 
still hope that the information is premature ; but our 
uncertainty will cease on our arrival at Jehazpoor, 
four marches from hence, where Colonel De Salis 
will receive a communication from the General 
commanding the division. 

Three days before our arrival at Bheelwarra we 
buried the flrst man who died during our march. 
He had long suffered from depression of spirits — a 
sure forerimner of disease in this climate — and died 
of dysentery while being carried on the line of 
march. Our hospitals are now filling, nor can we 
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'wonder at it^ as so manj of our men have to undergo 
the unusual exertion and exposure to the sun con* 
sequent upon attending to their own horses^ a thing 
forbidden in this country, where it is customary for 
all European regiments to have native grooms. In one 
troop of the 8th Hussars at this time there are but 
five ghorawallahs, the rest having absconded soon 
after leaving Deesa ; at which place they were hired, 
and where they mostly received wages in advance. 
Our soldiers are thus much exposed, especially in 
having to transport large sacks of grain from the 
commissariat to the troop lines. 

On the second day’s march from Bheelwarra, we 
reached at sunrise a wide plain with a cluster of 
trees which sheltered a large tank. Behind them 
rose the walls of a palace which, at a distance, 
appeared beautiful and fairy-like enough, to gratify 
the ideas usually entertained by those who have 
never seen them of the architectural beauties of 
eastern buildings. This turned out to be the resi- 
dence of the Rajah of Shahpoora^ who, soon after 
our arrival, came with several elephants, and an 
escort of mounted men, to inspect our camp.^ Later 
in the day, when we proposed visiting the building 
which had caused us so much admiration in the 
morning, we were told by an officer returning from 
it, that it was a mere ruin of paint, and plaster, and 
dirt. And yet India can boast of one building, the 
purity and beauty of which is as transcendent ' as it 
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is wonderful and glorious. I allude to the gorgeous 
tomb at Agra, erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan 
to his wife. Although fallen from its original splen- 
dour, it is still a marvel ; and Government allots a 
certain sum to save it from decay. But its gates, 
which like those of the shrine in the church of St. 
John at Malta, were of pure silver, have long ago 
been coined into rupees. Tradition also tells of a 
door formed of agate, which exists no longer. The 
tomb itself is of white marble, and the Emperor is 
said to have planned the erection of a similar resting- 
place for himself close by, connected with it by a 
span of white marble. 

It was reported in our camp, as we marched next 
morning, that the Rajah of Shahpoora had sent a 
thousand armed men to join the force before Kotah. 
The warriors whom we saw on the previous evening 
carried matchlocks and round shields made of thick 
leather. A party of them, accompanied by three 
elephants and a concourse of followers, came into 
camp before sunset, and amused us by a display of 
horsemanship. They described circles and figures 
when at a galop ; they rushed forward at full speed, 
and then checked their horses suddenly and stood 
still. The process as practised in India is a cruel 
one. The bit is so exceedingly severe that it is not 
unusual to see the horses’ mouths streaming with 
Mood* After all said and done, there is no horse- 

f 

man in the world to be emnpared to an Englishman 
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who knows how to ride, plainly and neatly turned 
out on a hunting morning, and mounted upon a 
handsome thoroughbred Englii^ or Irish horse. 

The native Indian, the Turk, and the Arab carry 
all their bed and household appendages upon their 
horse’s back, so that the animal, to our notion, is 
loaded before he is mounted by his rider, whose seat, 
owing to the width of the accumulated loadings, is 
very ungainly. The fashion, too, of confining the 
horse’s head close to his chest, by a tight band or 
jiiai-tingale, deprives him of aJL freedom or grace of 
motion, and causes him to be covered with sweat and 
foam. 

This neighbourhood, and also that of Jehazpoor, 
is rich in garnets, and at the latter place they can be 
procured, ready polished, for a mere trifle. Camp 
gossip becomes rife as we near Kotah, and it is now 
asserted that the town is defended by 22,000 rebels. 
The'guides on our next march performed their task 
very unwillingly, and ours twice asserted that he had 
lost his way. That of the 10th Native Infantry lost 
his so completely that the regiment did not arrive in 
camp until two hours after we had pitched our tents. 
The consequence was, Ihat many baggage camek 
went astray. As soon as the 10th readied the 
ground, they gave their guide a couple of dozen 
lashes. A dozen was also administered to one 6 £ 
our troop cooks, whose habit of loitering on the 
march ddayed the men’s breakfasts an unwwrant- 
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able time. I hear that he took it with perfect 
philosophy^ and when released, laid down, and slept 
the remainder of the day ; but the next morning the 
breakfasts of the E Troop were ready before the 
rest. 

On the 26th March, for the first time, we felt the 
hot winds. They blew like blasts from a furnace, 
inducing a thirst that nothing could allay. One 
officer, complaining of this, said, drink twenty- 
five hours out of the twenty-four, and yet cannot 
quench my thirst” 

Mr. Russell, The Timea correspondent, writing a 
short time later, thus describes his sensations, which 
I quote, as entirely resembling my own ; — " The hot 
winds, which set in about ten o’clock, are all but 
intolerable, charged as they are with dust, which fills 
every pore and fires the blood — which seems to pene- 
trate the internal mechanism of the body, as it does, 
in reality, force its way into the works of a watch — 
which renders all out-of-door exercise a sort of 
severe penitential infliction, and makes dwelling in 
tents utterly miserable and hopeless .... To 
the increasing heat,” he goes on to say, ^^will be 
added length of days, greater power of the wind, 
and, if possible, more dust. Of the latter it is quite 
beyond the power of description to give an idea. It 
is so fine and subtle, that long after the causes which 
have raised it have ceased to exert their influence, 
you may see it, like a veil of gauze between you and 
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every object. When this dust is set in motion by 
the hot wind, and when the grosser sand, composed 
of minute fragments of talc, scales of mica, and 
earth, is impelled in quick successive waves, through 
the heated atmosphere, the effect is quite sufficient 
to make one detest India for ever.” 

The regimental orders of this day contain a notifi- 
cation that on our arrival at Jehazpoor a commu- 
nication will be r(?ceived fi*om General Roberts, 
which will probably hurry us as much as possible to 
the front. Wc arc therefore ordered to hold our- 
selves in readiness for forced marches. A ride of 
five-and-twenty or thirty miles at night does not 
appear formidable, after our march till after ^^the 
deep midnoon” from Jeelwarra to Amatti. The 
next day, according to expectation, the communica- 
cation came. It enclosed a route containing six 
marches to Kotah, and gave no directions as to the 
time in which they were to be performed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


"Babdolph. — O n, on, on, on ! to the breach, to the breach! 

“ Ntm. — I pray thee. Corporal, stay ; the knocks are too hard : 
and, for my own part, I have not a case of lives ; the humours ot 
it is too hot, that is the very plain song of it. 

“PiST. — ^The plain song is most just : for humours do abound ; 
Knocks go and come : God’s vassals drop and die ; 

Xnd sword and shield 

In bloody field 

Doth win immortal fame. 

“ Bot. — W ould I were in an ale-house in London ! I would give 
all my fame for a pot of ale, and safety ! ” 

SnAKSPEABE. 


Afteb a march of fourteen miles, wc bad set up our 
camp for the day at Thanna, wlieii, looking out of 
our tent, wc descried a riding camel with a very gay 
saddle, and wc knew that despatches had come in. 
Overcome with lieat and fatigue, I soon after fell 
asleep in my chair, when an orderly awoke me, and 
said that the Colonel had received a despatch to 
hasten the regiment to the front, and that we 
were to march, at eight p.m., twenty-two miles, to 
Boondee. Officers were so far fortunate that they 
could have a change of horses, and the troopers, 
when they started, were wonderfully fresh. The 
country through which we passed must have been 
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lovely, althoTigli we could not see it. Our road 
defiled through mountain passes, with a gate and 
fortification erected on the summit. Thence we 
descended until we reached a fertile valley, and a 
river, wherein the horses were watered ; soon after 
we passed the lake, above which frown the walls and 
towers of Boondee, and by half-past three A.M. had 
reached our halting -place on the far side of the 
town. Several hundred. Bengalee sepoys were re- 
p<jrtcd to be in this place, the fortifications of which, 
natural and otherwise, appeared of immense strength. 
The inhabitants manifested an univilliiigness to supply 
our advance party, which preceded us by a few hours, 
but brought provisions readily enough to us. On 
our arrival, at half-past three A.M., very few tents 
w- ere pitched, as we only rested until the horses and 
camels were refreshed. I was indebted to the great 
khidness of the officer in command of the advance 
party, who, directly I arrived, insisted on giving up 
his tent for my use. Thick groves of mango, pome- 
granate, tamarind, and palm trees, formed a screen 
from the sun, which rendered a tent less necessary. 
" Boots and saddles ” sounded at two o’clock, and by 
three p.M. wc were again on the line of march. The 
sun blazed down upon the white and dusty road, but 
every hour decreased his fierceness, a fortunate thing 
for us, as one-and-twenty miles still lay between us 
and Kotah. It was about half-past eleven p.m. when 
we first discerned in the distance the lights of the 
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camp. About a mile from our encamping ground 
two men of the 1st Bombay Lancers, whose admi- 
rable conduct at Nusseerabad, when they escorted 
all the Europeans to places of safety, is worthy of 
the greatest praise, met us and showed us the position 
we were to take up. Looking at my watch by the 
moonlight on arriving in camp, I found it was five- 
ajjd-twenty minutes to two a.m. 

During the four last miles we had heard the guns 
firing on the to^vn ; but our astonishment was great, 
on our arrival, to see Colonel De Salis reading brigade 
orders before the men had dismounted, to the effect 
that an assault was to be made at noon, and that the 
cavalry, 8th Hussars included, would turn out at 
seven A.M., prepared to take their share in the action I 

This was sharp work and no mistake,” And I 
must say that I observed with pleasure and with 
pride, that after two months’ wearisome marching, 
after fifty-six hours of great exertion, witli tired 
horses for which not a draught of water could be 
procured, without rest, or refreshment for themselves, 
save what the bare earth afforded, there were none 
who did not show that eager excitement and cheerful 
readiness which never seem to desert the English 
soldier in the field. By half-past seven the cavalry 
brigade marched off the ground, 1,500 strong, and 
apparently as fine a body of men as one would wish 
to see. There were 8th Hussars, and Bombay 
Lancers, Jacob’s Sind Horse, some Belooches on their 
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ragged tattoos, and Lieutenant-Colonel Blake’s 
troop of Bombay Horse Artillery. 

We, who were thankful enough for some few 
hours’ rest &om our saddles, whence 

“We had oft outwatched the Bear/^ 

aiid the 150 men left to guard the standing camp^ 
waited with a thirsty anxiety for news. The firing 
on the town struck us, who were accustomed to the 
rain of shot at Sebastopol, as remarkably slack — far 
too much so to justify the information we received 
last night, which was, that the town was to be bom- 
barded from daybreak until about ten o’clock, when 
the infantry wore to force their way into the place by 
the Rajah’s gate, and the cavalry Iraving crossed the 
river by a ford about seven miles up, in order to 
reach the only open side of the town, were to inter- 
cept and destroy the rebels should they attempt to 
escape. As we were not then aware that the greater 
part of the garrison had already fled, the plan 
appeared an admirable one. In theory it was per- 
fect — ^in practice, however, it turned out the reverse. 

At two o’clock a rattle of musketry, which con- 
tinued for about five minutes, made us order the least 
weary of our horses, and start in the direction of 
Kotah, distant about a mile and a half. Nothing 
occurred to interrupt us, and we rode on without any 
incident beyond the astonishment caused by the appa- 
rition of a lady in camp to a native infantry officer. 
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who involuntarilj checked his horse and continued 
staring until we were nearly out of sight. We soon 
gained an eminence overlooking the river and the 
Rajah’s palace, together with the gate by which our 
troops had already entered the town. Just as we 
reached this spot a great explosion took place, fatal, 
as we afterwards learnt, to several men of the 95th 
Regiment. Some foot soldiers and several of the 
Sind Horse were visible near the gate, and the noise 
made by human voices inside the walls was perfectly 
incredible ; it was like an enormous beehive. The 
heat of the sun was intense; and as we could see 
nothing besides the fortifications, and could gain no 
information, we returned to our tent. We heard the 
next day that while we were watching the town, be- 
tween two and three p.m., the remainder of the 
mutineers were escaping from the opposite gate. 
They evacuated the town in haste, but without dis- 
order, passing quickly over the plain until they 
reached a few houses kiiovni as " The Rebels’ 
Village,” wdiere they formed for their march. 

It will naturally be asked — Where were the 
1,500 cavalry and artillery at this time, and what 
were they doing towards the destruction of the flying 
enemy ? ” The cavalry and artillery reached the ford 
at the appointed time, and had traversed half its 
width, in spite of the difficulties which it presented, 
when some one with keener eyes than the rest dis- 
covered what he declared to be a gun pointed on the 
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wading force. On nearer and careM examination^ it 
proved to be a black buffalo grazing. At last, after 
a good deal of delay, and some little disorder, the 
ford was crossed. I hesitate to describe what fol- 
lowed. The cavalry and artillery were immediately 
halted on the river bank, and the men remained 
standing to their horses or lying under the trees 
until two o’clock, when the enemy, unable to endure 
the fierce assault of the infantrj’', fled across the plain, 
carrying 'with them their arms, ammunition, and 
treasure 1 Surely on receipt of this intelligence, the 
cavalry must have started in hot pursuit. No. Far 
from it. Tliey remained where they halted all that day 
and all that night ; and the next morning they marched 
into Kotah^ and then returned to their original halting^ 
place by the ford ! 

Greatly disheartened and humiliated did both 
officers and men feci at this ignominious termination 
of their gallant efforts to get up in time to take part 
in the siege. They were forced into this false position 
without any obvious reason, and at a time when a 
fair opportunity offered of adding fresh honour to 
their Crimean name. On the evening of the next 
day an order was sent to our camp desiring us to join 
the regiment at the ford. So we struck our tents 
and mounted our horses, starting a little before ten. 
It was fortunate for us that the moon was up and 
near the full, for after marching about seven miles 
we came to the broad, broad river; it did not reach 
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our horses’ girths, but its bed was filled with masses 
of rock and large boulders. Slowly the horses crept 
across, now plunging up to their shoulders as they slid 
off a boulder, now poising themselves on a rock 
which rose above the surface. The white Arab 
which my husband rode shivered and snorted at 
every step, but Prince,” who carried me, was calm 
and brave, and only lost his footing once or twice. 
We crossed far more easily than did the main body 
of the regiment the day before, when, as I am told, 
many horses were down. It was one o’clock when 
we reached the camp, and we found all the officers 
astir, for the flying column which was to go in 
pursuit of the escaped rebels was being organized, 
and the orders then just issued were for two squadrons 
to join detachments of other cavalry regiments and 
artillery, and to start at daybreak. A harassing 
night to men and officers resulted. Orders and 
counter-orders, a delayed commissariat, and other 
reasons, prevented the one squadron, which eventually 
went under the command of Major Chetwode, from 
marching until four p.m. It was hard upon the men 
to arouse them at midnight for a service upon which 
they were not required to start until sixteen hours 
afterwards I And had the brigade been otherwise 
commanded there would have been no necessity for a 
pursuit at all, for few Acting Brigadiers would have 
halted their men for twenty-four hours with a flying 
enemy almost in sight The fugitives, who had 
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gained fifty-two hours’ start, were now to be pursued 
by our troopers in full marching order and on jaded 
horses I 

The 95th, 10th Native Infantry, and the artillery, 
with their doolies, camels, gharrys, grass-cutters 
and camp-followers, marched by our tent-door befi)re 
eight o’clock. Amongst the camp-followers was a 
handsome clumber spaniel which had lost sight of 
his master. He came for a moment to the shade 
of my tent, and then left it in search of his owner. 
I fetched a gindy full of fresh water, and had it 
waiting for him, for I felt sure I should see his 
foolish, honest face again, and after about half an 
hour back he came. Poor thirsty dog! How he 
panted and lapped, and then laid down close to the 
water, and made himself quite at home till evening, 
when he wagged his tail to me, and wandered forth 
again. It is a mistaken feeling of affection which 
brings English dogs into this fierce climate. They 
suffer cruelly, and are rarely long-lived. Even 

Jim,” the dog of many fights, who has been with 
the 8th Hussars ever since they landed in Bulgaria 
in 1854, who went through the Danubian expedition^ 
and was present at Alma and Balaklava, and was 
wounded at Inkermann — ^who wore a Crimean medal 
for twelve months at Dundalk, and accompanied the 
regiment on its voyage to Bombay, and on its march 
to Kotah — even he, although held up bravely by 
the brave heart within,” begins to show the effects of 
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heat and thirst When leg-weary on the march^ 
he will fall back until he recognises one of his 
particular friends amongst the men, when he puts 
his fore-paws on the stirrup-iron, and gets a ride 
on the front of the saddle. Great will be the grief, 
universal the mourning, whenever death claims 
*^Jim:” and sturdy and quick is the vengeance 
wreaked upon man or dog who presumes to molest 
tills regimental favourite. 

On the afternoon of the 1st April, an explosion 
took place in the town of Kotah, which was dis- 
tinctly visible in our camp. A quantity of the 
enemy’s powder, which had been parked, previously 
to being transported to our lines, had been left under 
a native guard. Some disaffected persons in the 
town ignited it, and several men and two officers 
of the 95th were killed and others wounded by the 
explosion. A havildar and two men, forming part 
of the guard, who happened to be in a shed inside 
the yard where the powder was, were blown to 
atoms. Two native sentries outside the wall never 
moved from their posts. They stood firm, although 
to have done so must have appeared to them certain 
and instant death. Strange to say, neither of them 
was hurt They were especially recomm^ded to 
General Roberts commanding the division. 

An arbitrary abuse of power has for some time 
caused great annoyance and discontent throughout 
our regimental camp. No officer is permitted to 
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purchase forage for his horses, nor even to leave 
the camp, until the commissariat officer has supplied 
the proper amount of forage to the troop-horses. In 
India every officer buys forage for his own horses at 
his own cost, independently of the commissariat; and 
now, if he purchases hay, even at a distant village, 
it is taken from him in case the troopers, through 
the neglect of the commissariat, have not received 
a full supply. To visit the failures of the com- 
missariat upon every officer in the regiment, seems 
to me both unjust and unwarrantable; and I write 
feelingly, as in consequence of not being permitted 
to purchase what is freely offered for sale, our beau- 
tiful white bullocks have had no grass for two days. 
Of course our horses, and I believe those of every 
officer in the regiment were equally deprived of their 
grass. 

At the end of this our most unsatisfactory first 
act, we are told that our destination is either 
Neemuch or Nusseerabad. We have heard to-day, 
April 8th, that the rebels, having got away from 
Lucknow, are making for Central India. It is 
thought that the delay of Sir Hugh Hose’s column 
at Saugor has afforded them the opportunity of going 
southwards. It is easy to foresee that this will give 
us employment ; so we no longer reckon with delight 
and certainty upon the bungalows of Neemuch. in- 
deed, it appears that so long as we remain in what our 
Bandmaster Herr Adolphe Konig energetically 
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this detestable country,” we must always be engaged 
either in flight from, or in pursuit of an enemy. 
The foe that especially annoys us now is numerous, 
and always acting on the ofiensive — harassing us 
night and day; destroying, not only our comfort, 
but our clothes. It is none other than that scourge 
of India, the white ant. It is impossible for any 
one who has not resided in the country to form an 
idea of the depredations committed by these destruc- 
tive little insects. Wooden boxes, carpets, leathern 
bags, straps, saddles, linen, bridles, boots, tent and 
tent-pole, are all equally the objects of their rapacity. 
Nothing excludes them but glass or tin, and camphor 
wood, which they cannot endure. So secret and 
so speedy are they, that it is no unusual thing to 
see the soles of boots, which have lain by for only 
one day, half eaten through. Fortunately nearly 
all our boxes are lined with tin ; and we have taken 
the additional precaution of raising them from the 
ground on bottles. Carpets, &c., require looking 
to, at least twice a day ; and it is a good plan to 
put all small leathern articles on tables, the legs of 
which stand in iron saucers filled with water. 

An instance of antique heroism, uncommon in 
these civilized days, occurred during the assault on 
Kotah. The rebel chiefs were endeavouring to 
make the most favourable disposition of their forces, 
and one of them rode with considerable diflSculty 
to the top of a fortification, fi*om whence he could 
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command a view of all that was going on. As the 
mutineers began to fly, and the English pressed 
into the town, it became evident to him that, before 
he could descend, the enemy would be upon him, 
and escape would be impossible. Choosing death, 
rather than the disgrace of falling alive into our 
hands, he gathered up his reins, and plunging his 
armed heels into his horse’s sides, rode him at the 
parapet-wall. The horse rose bravely at his last 
leap, and falling headlong with his rider a depth of 
120 feet, both were crushed in one mangled mass 
together. In the days of Saladin and Cceur de Liouy 
that corpse would have been carefiilly gathered up, 
and reverently buried, instead of being left to be 
devoured by the pariah dogs and pigs. 

We have at last received news of our flying 
column, which has been out for eleven days. A 
despatch has come in, saying that althbugh they have 
been unable to come up with the main body of the 
rebels, yet they have taken seven guns, and are now 
waiting for orders. The squadron of the 8th Hussars 
reports only one man sick, and only four horses with 
sore backs — ^wonderfully less than we anticipated. 

On the first afternoon that there was a slight breeze, 
we started on horseback, a party of four, to ride into 
Kotah, and see as much as we could of the town. 
We passed the camps of the 10th Native Infantry and 
Her Majesty’s 95th, and shortly after came upon the 
ruins of the bungdows that had been destroyed. The 

a 
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principal of these was the Residency, where Major 
Barton had lived, whose murder the rebels have now 
such deep cause to regret; and near it is the burial- 
ground, where his daughter lies buried underneath a 
handsome tomb. The houses, pleasantly situated 
amidst large trees and flowering shrubs, presented 
mere shells, and all things around told the same tale 
of desolation. A large ornamental well, with broken 
trough, stood in one of the enclosures ; but the only 
beings at home amongst the general ruin were the 
monkeys, which played among the trees, and sprang 
from branch to branch, as gaily as though no human 
blood had ever stained the soil beneath them. The 
fortifications which surround the town of Kotah are 
wonderfully massive. We read in the Bible of per- 
sons inhabiting houses built in the thickness of the 
wall at Jericho, but these walls are so thick that there 
is a deep moat between the outer gate and that which 
opens into the town. The streets were so strewn 
with plunder, that our horses positively walked over 
cushions, garments, bedsteads, sofas, and Persian 
MSS. We had difficulty to induce them to follow 
such a gaudy path, and they proceeded with many 
snorts and shies until they gained a clearer thorough- 
fare. A few wailing old men and women were alone 
left to mourn for the city ; and starving dogs and 
bullocks roamed about — ^gaunt, hungry, and grim. 
We went into some of the temples, but found 
nothing of interest. The streets are narrow and ill- 
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paved, and the town was pervaded by that strong and 
pungent smell peculiar to the whole of the East As 
we were riding out of the town, we met with an 
enormous boar which had come in, scenting future 
feasts on all uncleanness.’’ His tusk gleamed by 
his dusky upper lip, and when he saw ub he gave a 
grunt and began to increase his speed. Fortunately 
we were riding in single file, and he passed me and 
Lieutenant Hayes, who rode next, without notice ; 
but seeing more horses than he liked, he made a dart 
at The Rajah,” who avoided him by springing up 
a side street. He then charged the last horse of our 
party. The ill-paved street was so slippery that I 
feared the horse must lose his footing; he did not 
slip, however, hut wheeled sharp round, and darted 
off* at a rate which showed that he appreciated the 
tushes of his foe. 

The native servants are possessed by the love of 
plunder in an unconquerable degree. A provost- 
sergeant was stationed at the gate nearest camp to 
search all out-comers, whom, in case of resistance, 
he had power to flog. Several camel-drivers eluded 
him by concealing plundered articles in the hay with 
which the camels were laden; but a ghorawallah, 
who accompanied his master into the town, endea- 
voured to cheat " Cerberus ” by tying various articles 
round his waist, underneath his clothes. Hullo I ” 
barked Cerberus, you looks fatter than you did 
when you followed your master into the town. 

a a 
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Iderow (come here), you ghorawallah 1 ” And the poor 
fellow, as he was unwound, bid 

** Farewell, a long farewell to all his greatness,” 

with a sorrowful and disgusted face. 

Having made ourselves acquainted with the interior 
of the town, we organized another party to inspect 
the outside of the fortifications. To gain those on 
the eastern side (the one from which the rebels had 
escaped), we passed through spacious and shady 
gardens, and came upon a group of twenty or thirty 
tombs, some of them elaborately carved and adorned 
with rich fretwork. Each of these temple-tombs 
was approached by handsome flights of steps, orna- 
mented with carved horses and elephants in bold 
relief, while colossal elephants guarded the sacred 
portals. Large trees added to the beautiful efiect of 
this secluded spot, after passing which we came to 
the deep, wide lake, in itself a fortification. As we 
neared the massive walls, flanked by towers and 
bastions, with buttress and moat, we saw revolting 
evidence of the work of death. The dogs and pigs 
w ere busy at their work, and it was frightful to see 
them tearing at the limbs of the dead. Near one of 
the towers lay two men and three horses ; the latter 
had their legs hobbled and tied together, as though 
the slings had broken in an attempt to lower them 
from the top of the tower. At the foot of another 
tower lay the man who had been seen to leap over. 
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We scared away the unwilling dogs ; and I could not 
help noticing, that where men and horses lay together, 
the men were devoured before the horses were 
touched. We returned home through the gardens 
(needing the fragrance of the flowers), and watered 
our horses at an irrigated rose-bed. 

About this time the inhabitants were permitted to 
return to the town, which, after many conferences, 
had been given back to the Rajah — an arrangement 
which disappointed the hopes of those who were 
calculating on a large amount of prize-money. At 
first it was reported that ten pounds weight of jewels 
had been seized, and that captains would receive at 
least 400Z. and subalterns 200Z., but these golden 
visions soon faded away. However, as by general 
orders of April 7th a return of fighting men and 
enlisted camp followers was to be sent into head- 
quarters, it is probable that the rebels left behind 
them a sufficient sum for every man to receive a 
share. 

I have been over the Residency to-day, and hav& 
seen the floor of the supper-room all smeared with 
blood. It appears that Major Burton’s head clerk, 
Lalla, had conceived a spite against him, and seeing 
the rebellion ripening he suddenly attacked the 
Residency with 1,500 men and two guns. Major 
Burton and his two sons retreated to an upper room,* 
and prepared to defend themselves in spite of the 
odds of 1,500 against three, and of the round shot 
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from the guns in the garden^ which burst every 
moment through the walls. The river runs by the 
back of the Residency; and the old man vainly 
entreated his sons, who were expert swimmers, to 
leave him and to save their lives. Tiring from the 
verandah on each side of their father, for three hours, 
they kept the 1,500 men at bay, expecting that the 
Rajah of Kotah would send boats down the river to 
their father’s relief. The traitorous Rajah sent no 
boats ; and at last they were wearied out and over- 
powered by numbers. The blood-stains are still 
visible on the floor where they fell, and across which 
they were dragged, that their bodies might be flung 
over to the populace below. 

On the 9th April the force before Kotah began to 
disperse. The left wing of the 8th, under Lieutenant^- 
Colonel Naylor, marched for Nusseerabad, expecting 
to go into cantonments there; and on the 16th the 
detachment of Sind Horse also left us, having before 
tliem a playful little march of 1,200 miles to 
Jacobabad. 
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•* Trait’rous knaves, Mrith plots designing, 

Trembled at our sheathless sword, 

Knowing that its splendrous shining 
Was tlie glory of the Lord/* 

The sunboams are my 8hafts», wilh which 1 kill.” 

SllBLLBY, 

** I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He himself make pare ! But thou. 

If thou shouldst pever see my face again. 

Pray for my soul.*’ 

Morte Artur, 

The flying column returned on the morning of the 
eleventh of April, bringing with them the captured 
guns, and a considerable quantity of ammunition. 
They had pursued the flying foe as rapidly as pos- 
sible, obtaining as they went very little information, 
and that little, vague and unsatisfactory. Once they 
heard that the main body of the rebels was sixty 
miles ahead, and it was debated whether the cavalry 
should push on the whole distance at once, but tliis 
plan was wisely rejected; for. Independent of the 
fatigue, the exposure of Europeans to the sun must 
have been attended with fatal consequences. When 
they had penetrated as far as the borders of Gwalior, 
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they leamt that the fugitives, whose track was 
marked by the bodies of slaughtered men and 
women, had buried their treasure and dispersed. 
During their flight a number of sowars always 
preceded the rebel force, and pressed all the carts 
and bullocks of the villages, and any attempt at 
opposition was answered by death. By these means 
their march was never hindered for want of trans- 
port. The exhausted horses, or bullocks, were -un- 
harnessed and turned adrift, while pressed ones took 
their places. So great was their haste, that if a 
cart broke down it was pushed aside out of the road 
and left. At “one village the atrocities they com- 
mitted were so outrageous, that the inhabitants, in 
desperation, rushed out to attack them under cover 
of the night, crying, ^^The English are coming I 
the English are coming!’’ The effect of this war- 
cry was magical. Like the Syrians of old they arose 
and fled,” leaving their camp as it was. The seven 
guns thus abandoned fell into the hands of the 
pursuers, who were in reality nearer at hand than 
the brave villagers had supposed. Some distance 
further on an eighth gun was discovered among 
some bushes. We rode up the next day to inspect 
the guns, which are of brass. One is a small camel 
gun ; and the rest, although possessing great weight 
of metal, will only carry a shot of about five and a 
half or six pounds. 

I mentioned before, that amongst the cavaby at 
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Kotah^ there were detachihents of Jacob’s Sind 
Horse, and also of Belooches. The former, judging 
by those we saw, must be a very fine body of men. 
No married man is enlisted into the corps, or per- 
mitted to remain in it ; and the anxiety of the Sin- 
dians to be admitted into it is said to be very great. 
The candidates, if satisfactory in other respects, are 
mounted on horseback, without a saddle, and with 
a plain watering-bridle. They are then taken to a 
steeple-chase ground, extending over two miles, and 
supplied, artificially and naturally, with every kind 
of obstacle, and told that the first men in will be 
chosen. Even before I had heard of this initiatory 
process, I used to admire these dashing riders, who 
sat so easily on their horses, and looked so well. 
During the expedition of our fiying column there 
was a ford to be crossed^ — deep, wide, and difficult ; 
but they made no check. Plunging into it, they 
splashed and scrambled through it in ten minutes ; 
while it took our people, with their steadier notions, 
twice that time to cross. They are allowed a certain 
sum," out of which they provide their own horses, or 
Government perhaps would hardly approve of such 
expeditious movements. 

The Belooches are a kind of Indian Bashi-Basouks. 
They wear their own dress, ride their own tattoos 
(little native ponies), and are the most inveterate 
plunderers. On entering a village they disperse and 
scramble over the roofs, or in at the windows ; any- 
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how5 or anjwhere, so long as an3rthing in the shape 
of booty is to be obtained. On one occasion, a 
native of one of the large villages came, with clasped 
hands, to prefer a complaint. They have robbed 
me and my wife of everything that we possess ; we 
are stripped, and utterly ruined.” The accused were 
searched, in spite of profuse protestations of inno- 
cence, but nothing was found. At last suspicion 
was directed to a saddle; it was taken from the 
horse’s back^ and when the lining was ripped open, 
the stuffing was found to be composed of shawls, 
scarfs, turbans, and money. Yes,” said the plun- 
dered victim, these are mine; but these are not 
all, there are yet more shawls.” The ingenuity of 
the searchers was at fault, until somebody bethought 
them of the nose-bags of the horses. There was 
grain in each; but when the bags were turned 
upside down, with the grain fell out the missing 
property. The officer commanding the Belooches 
having been requested to punish the guilty men 
severely, as a warning to the rest, soon after sent to 
say diat their horses would be sold and the price 
put into the prize fund, that they were to receive 
hfty lashes, to march on foot, and to be imprisoned 
for six months ; at the same time he requested to know 
whether these punishments were considered sufficient, 
or whether he should add anything else. 

The irregular cavalry rarely unsaddle their horses, 
lest by doing so they should disclose the fearful sores 
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upon their backs. So long as their horses will feed, 
they do not trouble themselves about anything else; 
but they are careful to provide them with sufficient 
forage, knowing that without it the little creatures 
could never perform the work expected of them. 

The news of the fall of Jhansi, which reached us 
yesterday, is confirmed by Colonel Price, command- 
ing the Royal Artillery here. 

The head-quarter wing of the 8th Hussars, on 
leaving Kotah, was to march into cantonments for 
the hot and rainy seasons at Nusseerabad; but as 
Colonel De Sails had taken a house at Neemuch, he 
exerted all his influnce, and eventually with success, 
to have the head-quarters ordered to Neemuch. 
Courts-martial on our prisoners have been busy for 
some time; and on the 13th April sentence was 
passed upon Kedi-a Bux, and Alem Gha. The former 
was acquitted, and the latter sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, for aiding and abetting in rebellion 
against the Government of the East India Company. 
Several men have been hanged ; but as these execu- 
cutions took place, happily for us, on the other side of 
the river, they did not create interest or disturbance 
in our camp. 

The sun in this perfectly unsheltered plain grows 
more and more intolerable every day ; and living as 
we do, surrounded by camels, horses, bullocks, and 
dogs, within a dozen yards of our tent, a standing 
camp soon becomes unhealthy. The thermometer in 
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onr large tent, at noon, is either 108® or 109®, and in 
the baychuba (a single-roofed tent) one degree higher. 
The sun blazes and blisters, and "being a God, 
kissing carrion,” corrupts everything exposed to his 
fierce heat. I now feel the effects of our severe 
march. My strength is gone. I am unequal to 
any effort or fatigue, and look with absolute dread 
upon the horses, knowing that I shall soon be com- 
pelled to ride them, however unfit I may be. My 
mind — overwrought and exhausted — fell back during 
my illness to places long ago left, and to friends 
many years dead. I fancied myself a child, once 
more at home. I could not account for my prolonged 
absence, nor why mamma had not sent the carriage 
to fetch me — ^that mother whom I last saw in my 
golden childhood laid out in her coffin just twenty 
years ago. It is satisfactory to know that our band- 
master, Herr Adolphe Kbnig, has reached Bombay, 
as the want of his delicious harmony has been felt 
and acknowledged by most of us. The band instru- 
ments, however, are all in store at Deesa, as they 
were found to have been injured by frequent falls 
from the backs of unsteady camels. 

We left Kotah on the 19th of April, and recom- 
menced our wanderings. General Roberts, with a 
party of his division, preceded us by one night on 
the road to Neemuch ; whither, as we believed, we 
were all bound. Brigadier Smith,, who had been 
detained on his march from Bombay, had lately 
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joined General Roberts, and taken the command of 
his brigade. We started in the expectation of 
making an eighteen days’ march to Neemuch, with 
the prospect of settling hi cantonments either there 
or at Nnaseerabad. It was well we left Kotah when 
we did, for it is supposed to be one of the hottest 
and most unhealthy places in this part of India. 
It becomes of great irniiortaiice to us to know our 
destination before the rajns, as in consequence of 
having left our mess-stores at Deesa, we arc quite 
out of supplies. No sherry, no beer — altliough, 
indeed, both are procurable in small quantities from 
Parsee rapacity — at four guineas and two guineas a 
dozen respectively. Our first march of eleven miles, 
to Jugpoora, was accomplished without incident or 
adventure. We passed the fragrant trees that 
shadow the gardens on tlie eastern side of Kotah, 
and then emerged upon a rocky plain, which must 
have given the staunch little horses of the artillery 
rough and slippery worL Our halting-place was 
near a grove of palm and mango-trees, which shelters 
a spring and stream of clearest water. The next 
day’s march, of eight miles, brought us to Hunoubra, 
and here we were nearly having an adventure. 
The camel-drivers, after each day’s march, take 
their camels to graze in the vicinity of the camp ; 
and it appeared that some camel-drivers of General 
Roberts’ force, which had passed through Hunoubra 
on the previous day, had tom down branches from 
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the mango-trees to feed their beasts. The Tillagers 
sought to indenuiify themselves by seizing two of our 
own private camel-men, whom they beat severely, 
robbed, and finally sent back to camp without their 
camels. They came to us immediately to complain, 
and the matter was reported to the Brigadier ; upon 
which, some European soldiers, with an interpreter, 
were despatched with orders to bring in the culprits 
and the head man of the village. They came, 
escorted by the Hussars, and looking in a terrible 
fright. The punishment, however, was merely an 
order to refund the stolen money (ten rupees), and 
tlie administration of a few blows to the head man, 
to remind him that it was his duty to keep order. 
It was thought that more notice should have been 
taken of the matter; for tlie bungalow, formerly 
occupied by the sergeant employed to survey the 
roads, had been reduced by the inhabitants to a heap 
of ruins; and they were reported to have cut the 
throats of two camel-men, who passed through on 
a previous occasion with a European force. 

Last night, during our long and rough march to 
Ahmedpoora, my husband’s horse became alarmed; 
and, springing aside, lost his footmg, and rolled over 
a steep embankment Fortunately, neither were 
hurt, beyond a few cuts and bruises; but when 
the white horse galloped wildly away across the 
boundless plmn in the dim twilight, 1 never expected 
to see him any more. 
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The villagers scowl at us as we pass. We are 
now in the territory thi ongh which Holkar chased 
General Munsen after having defeated him near the 
Mukundra Pass. The roads are infamous. Surely 
the Government of India might oblige the various 
rajahs to make passable roads through tlieir several 
districts. It w^ould very much facilitate the passage 
of trooi)s, if it wore })roductive of no other good; 
and would entail but a sijiall tax upon each state. 
The of Cutch has made a really fliie road, 
elevated and drained, with bridges, and in places a 
foot[)ath, extending fi'om Mandavee to Bhooj, merely 
on the suggestion of the Political Agent; whereas 
we often marched over very had and rough tracks, 
■vvliich, wdth a little trouble and labour, might have 
been level and sound. In going uj) the Mukundra 
Pass, we rode over rocky ways tliat for a couple 
of miles were all but impracticable for guns. Large 
masses of rock- impeded us at every step, while at 
one time W’e descended a ])ath resembling steej) and 
uncomfortably narrow stairs, whiclt thirty or forty 
men, with hammers and blasting-powder, might in 
a few weeks have converted into a good road. 
Bridges might be constructed by the same means 
over the many rivers, which are impassable during 
the rains ; and which, even in the dry season, present 
deep, rocky, and dangerous fords. On the trunk- 
road, near Mahona, it was a real pleasure to sec a 
beautiful and well-built bridge. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


** Helas I helas I que la mort est amere ! 

Hier encore nous etions si jojeux — 

Adieu, Marie ! Adieu, ma pauvre mere ! 

Pej4 je sens appesantir mes yeux/’ 

Le Soldat Mourant, 

“ Marching, marching, ever marching 
*Ncath the Sun-God’s madd’ning glow — 

Soul-sick, weary, staggering, parching. 

Following still a phantom foe.” 

Anon. 

Afteb crossing the Muknndra Pass^ we came to 
Beheeborra^ where the faithless vox populi said we 
were to halt for a day, as General Roberts and the 
rest of the division were waiting there. Besides 
our own brigade, which consisted of 1st Bombay 
Lancers, 8th Hussars, 3rd Troop Horse Artillery, 
her Majesty’s 95th, and the lOdi Native Infantry, 
we brought in the heavy guns, which had been 
obliged to halt for a day at Mukundra, in order 
that the bullocks might recover the shaking and 
exertion of drawing the siege-train up the Pass. 
Before finally arranging our tent, I thought it would 
be advisable to ascertain whether the report respect- 
ing the halt was true or not. The Colonel’s answer 
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took me aback. ** Haiti Oh, no. On the con- 
trary, th<^ Brigadier has just infonned me that wo 
start to-morrow mcniing in pursuit of the escaped 
rebels ; that is to say, w’e are to march down to the 
Grand Trunk Road, as Sir Hugh Rose is advancing, 
and requires our brigade to protect his rear. We 
are ordered to send our sick to Neeniuch, and to 
take ]irovisions for a month.” So wc found that there 
was more work to be done beibre going into cantoii- 
rnents, but we little thought at that, time how long 
it would last. Wo wore comforted by the assumnces 
all the officc‘rs who had previously served in India, 
that it was imi>ossible that w'e could remain out 
another month, as the heat w'ould render campaigning 
inii)ossible. I remember,” said one officer, “ being 
out in the Punjaub until the 28th A])ril, but that 
was quite unj»rccedented.” 

At two o’clock on the following morning (April 
25th), the brigade marched for Jubra-Patten. We 
were told the distance was eight miles ; w o foiuid 
it considerably nearer eighteen. Just before reaching 
camj), we crossed a branch of the Chumbul River 
by tw'o fords, and most delicious and refreshing 
was the cool water, in wdiich our hoi’ses*])awed and 
splashed, and buried their dusty heads. Turkey 
possesses a great advantage over this country in its 
clear fountains, with their large troughs of pui\ 
water, w’hich are immeasurably superior to the binks 
and wxdls of India. The w'atcr of the latter, nearly 

H 
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always more or less stagnant, is often the colour 
of mud; and I have sometimes fancied that it has 
anything but a cleansing effect upon the skin. Our 
bheestie frequently goes to four or five wells, before 
he can procure water fit to drink; and it usually 
has an earthy taste, which, if not unwholesome, is at 
any rate excessively disagreeable. When poured into 
the common earthenware ^'chatty” of the country, 
which is very porous, and placed in the hot wind, 
it becomes almost as cold as through the agency of 
ice. The thermometer has now risen to 114® to 
115®. I hastily took up a bunch of keys which 
had been lying for some time on the table in the 
tent, exposed to the hot wind, and had to drop them 
very quickly, for they burnt my fingers. 

This is the anniversary of the day on which we 
had left England for Constantinople and Bulgaria 
in 1854, and of that on which we htid embarked at 
Ismid to return home in 1856. 

Jubra-Patten is a large fortified town, well supplied 
with water, and possessing really fine gardens, in 
which, notwithstanding the heat, we were tempted 
to stroll at evening-tide. We .are unable to halt here 
on account of the Rajah’s tn)ops. They must be a 
lawless set, for their own suzerain is afraid of them, 
and earnestly requested that none of our soldiers 
might be allowed to communicate with them, or to 
visit their camp. He will not admit them into his 
town at any time, and at night he shuts his gates. 
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and points iiIs guns on their lines. It was half 
hoped that an excuse might be found for attacking 
them; but nothiisg of the kind occurred, so we 
continued our wanderings, crossing a dry, but very 
wide river bed, believed to be a tributary of the 
Cliumbul. At Usawarra, where we haltixl, after 
eight days’ consetmtive marching, we thought our- 
selves fortunate in securing a group of trees, beneatli 
which the Brigadier and staff and several officers 
])itched their tents, 'fhe shade was an inestinuiblo 
blessing in the daytime, but wo soon learn tnl tho 
disadvantages of sleeping where a free current of 
air cannot be obtained. I spent the whole night 
in alternately bathing, walking about, and fanning 
myself with an English fan, for wc had not at that 
time even a hand-punkjili. We are now in the 
Bengal Presidency, and many of our servants, who 
look upon the frontier of Bombay as upon the 
boundary of another world, give indications of a 
desire to run, which obliges us to watch them closely. 
An officer having incautiously mentioned, in the 
hearing of one of them, who understood English, that 
we should not return to Neemuch, first caused the 
alarm. 

Our next halt, after three days, marked by no 
particular incident, was at Chuppra, a large town on 
the borders of Tonk and Gwalior. We forded two 
rivers during the last march from BerodL After 
passing the second, which was deeper than usual, 

H 2 
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and in the middle of which a cart, drawn by two 
bullocks, was upset, we met the chief man resident 
in Chuppra. He is secretary to the Nawab of Tonk, 
and had come out with an escort of fifty men to 
conduct us to our encamping ground. The foot 
soldiers of his party were armed with swords and 
matchlocks, and the cavalry carried blunderbusses. 
They rode the horses of the country, and the cos- 
tumes of some of them were wondrously grotesque. 
The Secretary himself was handsomely dressed 
in a green velvet head-dress, very like the cowl 
of a chimney-pot, and a black robe extensively em- 
broidered. One of his officers rode a trained charger, 
taught to adopt a showy and graceful prance, which 
had, however, entirely superseded his natural action. 
I inquired if he were for sale, and was told that 
** no price could be put uj)on liim, but, if he pleased 
me, he w’as mine as a gift.” The inhabitants, who 
manifested a very friendly spirit, informed us that 
Lalla, with a body-guard of rebels, had lately passed 
within six miles of them, and that he M'^as supposed 
to be still in the neighbourhood; but as he is not 
j)ermitted to enter the villages, either here or in 
Gwalior, it is presumed that his followers must be 
starving in the jungle. 

On the evening of our arrival at Chuppra the 
Secretary courteously sent an elephant, that I might 
ride on it to see the town. The sonorous voice of 
a large bell attached to his trappings, announced his 
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approach. Tie was an enormous fellow, although 
still youthful (being only fifty years old), witli an 
expression almost* ludicrous, of canning and wisdom, 
in his little bright, twinkling eyes. His approach 
to our tent frightened the horses neaidy out of their 
senses. To our disappointment there was no ladder 
or means of climbing into the howdah, unless by 
scrambling uj) his trunk or his tail, so he had to 
return the way he came, trumv)eting to show his 
satisfaction, and buncUing iilmseJf otf with more 
expedition than grace. Tlicve is somcilnng very 
laughable In the hurried gait of an elephant. Ilis 
hocks bending inward, like the human knee, suggest 
the idea of an old man shuffling along in a hurry. 

There are here very handsome stone tanks and 
wells, containing deliciously clear water. On the 
liist day ol‘ our lialt, by special and urgent invi- 
tation, we accompanied tlic Brigadier and a large 
party of the iiati » es to the gardens of the Kessildar, 
‘‘ to see the fountains play.” Wc rode through the 
ill-constructed and unsavoury town, and, after many 
ups and downs, came to the gardens, which were 
thronged with an expectant crowd. On our arrival, 
five or six jets began dribbling into a small basin 
in the most melancholy way, to the admiration and 
delight of the inhabitants, whose imaginations were 
not haunted by thd memories of Sydenham or Ver- 
sailles. The next day we 


** Folded our tents like the Arabs; 
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and as the heat of the sun renders a standing camp 
intolerable after a few days, we were not sorry to 
change the ground, and march towards Shikarpoor. 
The first ten miles were smooth enough; but we 
then descended abruptly, and came to three streams, 
forming in the rainy season the one enormous body 
of the Parbuttce river, the bed of which is composed 
of rock and large loose stones, affording very un- 
certain footing. We passed these uncanny ” fords 
with only one horse down, and camped in some very 
pretty and green jungle on the other side. 

The next morning Brigadier Smith started with 
the Bombay Lancers, four guns of the Horse 
Artillery, one troop (or rather two half troops) of 
the 8 th Hussars, the greater part of the 95th and 
10th N. I. to Pardoun, in tlie hope of coming 
across the rebel force and capturing Lalla, who 
was reported to be hidden in a cave in that neigh- 
bourhood. The expedition resulted in the capture 
of an elephant, and, I believe, two guns. The rebels, 
aware that they were pursued, fled just in time to 
save themselves, leaving their spoil in the hands of 
the pursuers. 

Whilst the Brigadier and the greater part of the 
force were gone to Pardoun, the remainder re- 
crossod the rocky fords, and moved out of the thick 
jungle, which was reported to contain tigers, encamp- 
ing on open ground close to tlie village of Shikarpoor, 
which owes its name to the quantity of large game 
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in its vicinity. Shikar in Hindostanee xaeauiiig, I 
believe, sport, and Shikaree sportsmen. 

On the third day of our halt, while my husband 
and I were angling for little fishes in the Parbuttee, 
Lieutenant Webster ciunc in t’oin the Brigadier, 
bearing an order for the force to march at G A.M. on 
Futtyghur. I was too tired with my excursion in 
tlic sun to be aide to start before daybreak, and then 
my mind was full of unoasiiicss about certain bottles 
of lemonade :md ginger !)eer, whieli 1 f eared wcmld 
b(* broken if trusted uj)Oii llie l»aek of a camok Those 
who have campaigned in an Indian summer will 
enter into my anxieties, and cun judge how tenderly 
the bottles were laid in a circular basket filled with 
hay, and how cai’efully they were deposited in a 
corner of the gharry. Beer we had none: nor 
sherry, nor vegetables of any description save our 
old Bulgarian friend, the onion — blest vegetable, that 
diffuses its odour oven most of the desert places of 
the earth. Wc exjiecteJ to suffer a good deal from 
the want of necessary supplies, nor were we deceived. 
After tra\'ersing a rocky, precipitous and slip]>ery 
road, wc encamped beneath some trees close to the 
Fort of Futtyghur, from which the Rajah fired a 
feu-de-joie at our apj)roach. 

The Brigadier, whom we found here, informed us 
that our destination was again changed, and that 
Sepree, a small station in the Gwalior territory, 
sixty miles from Jhansi, and situated north-cast of 
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Mhow, was to be our quarters during the rains. All 
liope of shelter from the hot weather we have aban- 
doned. The heat is now at its highest, the ther- 
mometer ranging up to 118® to 119®. Bungalows, 
at least the ruins of them, ai’e reported to exist at 
Sepree ; and as it is upon the Trunk Road, we begin 
to hope that it may be possible even during the rains 
to get up supplies from Bombay. We despair of 
obtaining all our own special comforts left at Deesa ; 
linen, dresses, gloves, writing paper, books, boots, 
lamps, &c. ; indeed we shall be lucky if we see 
them next year. 

We left Futtyghur by a stony nullah, through 
which it was scarcely possible to drag the guns; 
and, after about five miles, reached Jaighur, where 
we awaited our baggage in the friendly shelter of a 
temple overlooking a shaded stream, in which the 
men were soon busily engaged fishing; and with a 
vci'y rude kind of rod, one of them landed a large 
^^'ater tortoise and some six)tted fish resembling 
trout. 

The next morning, at 3 A.M., we resumed our inarch 
and halted at Goonah, a station on the Grand Trunk 
Road, with several bungalows, tlie ruinous condition 
of which gave evidence of the ravages of the muti- 
neers. As we approached, we were met by Captain 
Mayne and an escort of the Irregular Horse he 
commands. We were struck with the soldier-like 
appearance of the party, and w ith the superior class 
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of horses they rode. One of the native ofRcers, a 
large stout man with a decoration on his breast^ 
comes fi^om Delhh where lie pobsessos considerable 
property. Every effort Lad been made to induce 
him to abandon \\h allegiance to the English, but in 
vain. lie was tempted and threatened by tunis, 
and at last his projierty was destroyed. His loyalty 
and couraire have gained for him the confidence of 
his commanding officers, aiul th(‘ .sympathy and 
ailniiration of all to whom his hist(*rv is known, 
('aptain Mayne — wliose famil'. and mine are ac- 
f[uainted, as I afterwards discovered — showed us 
every attention and kindness, and endesivourod as 
far as possible to make us forgei. our harassing 
inarch. While sitting in the cool shade of his 
spacious Bengal tents, he recounted to us the story 
of his own and his wdfe’s escape from the mutineers — 
a story full of anxiety and dread on his part, and of 
deep suffering and almost loss of life on hers ; for, 
forty-eight hours after she was aroused in the middle 
of the night, and compelled to conceal herself in the 
garden until her husband could convey licr t<.> a 
(•arriage, her child w’as born. How little we know 
of the cases of individual sufi’ering these mutinies 
have caused ! 

Not content with huniing the bungalows, the 
rebels defaced the tomb of a c hild, the daughter of 
Mr. Belton, formerly in the Contingent here. In 
times of peace a bullock train runs from Bombay to 
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Agra along the Trunk Road^ and even now we 
found the advantage of being upon it ; as at Mhow, 
only two days post from Goonah, there are several 
Parsee shops where all kinds of stores can be pro- 
cured. We expected to remain here for three days, 
and then to proceed up the Trunk Road to Sepree, 
only about sixty-five miles further in a nortlierly 
clirection. But the 15th of May brought the frus- 
tration of these hopes. 

About five o’clock in the afteniooii of that day a 
party of natives rode into camp, bringing the in- 
formation that the rebels, to the number of 6,000, 
h«ad assembled and retaken Chandaree, a fortified 
town from whence Sir Hugh Rose had ejected them 
in the iircvious month of MarcL The fort was then 
garrisoned by the soldiers of Scindia, Maharajah of 
Gwalior, and the guns left in position. When the 
rebels attacked it, these men, after losing about a 
hundred of their number, ran away, leaving the 
enemy in possession of fort and guns. Brigadier 
Smith, upon receipt of tliis intelligence, lost no time 
in putting himself in communication both with Sir 
Hugh Rose and witli General Roberts, as its occu- 
pation by a rebel force not only aflected the town of 
Chandaree, but rendered the road between Goonah 
and Jhansi unsafe. 

We have just had an instance of tlie wonderful 
things women can do. Mrs. Cotgrave, the wife of an 
officer in the 3rd Europeans, who w as stationed at 
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Jhansij and had obtained permanent employment 
there^ determined to join her hnsband. With a 
little graceful and delicate child of four years oH, 
and her ayah, she left Poona, and travelled by 
bullock train to Mhow. Here great difficulties were 
made, and reasonably, on the part of the authorities, 
as there was danger in allowing her to proceed. 
Fearing she would be detained, she left Mhow one 
night unexpectedly, and travelled in a gharry without 
an escort of any kind. As they were passing through 
thick jungle, the gharry, with its helpless frtiglii of 
two women and a little girl, broke down. The 
native cart, containing the baggage, had gone on, 
and was some distance in front. Mrs. Cotgrave’s 
fear of tigers and wild beasts was very great; but 
she told me that she sat by the wayside during more 
than an hour, with her little child held tightly in her 
arms, and trembling with fear, for the jackals were 
screaming round her with their frightful and un- 
earthly laugh, while the gharry wallah mended the 
cart. After many delays and adventures, she reached 
Goonah ; and I had the satisfaction of hearing, some 
time afterwards, that she had rejoined her husband 
at Jhansi in safety. On the 18th May, we shifted 
our camp, which the sun was rendering unsavoury ; 
and on the 20th May, we again started on our 
pilgrimage ; this time bound to Chandareo, to dis- 
lodge the rebel occupants of the fort. The Brigade 
was divided ; a part of the force consisting of Bom- 
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bay Lancers, and some of the 10th N. 1. going to 
Kollariss, near Sepree, to keep the Trunk Road 
open, while the rest marched first on Piimigutti, 
Here we were encamped on an open plain to the 
east of the Sind River, which we forded just before 
we set up our tents. 

Many of the rebels who fled from Kotah are now' 
forming part of the garrison at Chandaree, and the 
newspapers are demanding an explanation of their 
escape. No place in this part of the country appears 
to be secure. Colonel Whitelock, coming down from 
Agra, w^as shot on the Trunk Road about four days 
since, hav ing fallen in with a body of rebels. We 
hav(», been gratified by reading in one of the Indian 
papers a just tribute to Brigadier Smith’s column, 
and to the courage with which it lias supported the 
trials of a most harassing march. The 95th are, 
many of them, now obliged to w'car native shoes, 
their own being entirely worn out. Some of the 
10th N. I. have been despatched from Goonah to 
Jubra- Patten, to bring up supplies of shoes and 
boots. But when will they rejoin us, or where? 
In the meantime tlie 95th must march on, foot- 
sore and weary, as best they can. The doctors fear 
that scurvy will show itself on account of the ab- 
sence of nourishing food, beer, and, more jiarticu- 
larly, of sleep. 

We might almost have been said to have groped 
our w'ay to Chandaree, so uncertain, unsatisfactory. 
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and contradictory was the information afforded to 
the Brigadier. On one pointy however, all seem 
agreed, namely, tliat the rebels are in force. 

On the 21st, we marched to Shahdowra, reaching 
our camp at about half-past five A.H., and so being 
housed before the sun acquired much power. 

On the 24th May, the Queen’s birthday, we ad- 
vanced to Jharee, and, whilst on the march, canic to 
villages which had been plundered but a few hours 
previously by five hundred of the rebels, who were 
reported to be encamped on the other side of the 
river, on the banks of which we w’ere to set up our 
tents. 

Our fighting instincts were once more aroused. 
We fully hoped to come up with, and account for, an 
enemy who appeared so close at hand. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely necessary to say that no opposing 
force appeared to interrupt the even tenor of our 
way. An extra ration of grog was served out to 
the men in honour of the day. The natives, wlio 
rode into camp towards evening, still persisted in tlie 
proximity of our invisible foe. They told the Briga- 
dier of a ghaut, with a fortified gateway, in our next 
march, which would probably be defended. One of 
the men of the 8th Hussars remarked to-day : “ I 
should like to see a live rebel ; we Ve been going 
after them so long, I begin to doubt if there are any 
at all.” Although thick jungle, ghaut, and gateway 
would all be in favour of our enemies, very few were 
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sanguine as to meeting them^ though all concurred 
in hoping that fortune would befriend us. Our 
Brigadier is so beloved for his unselfislmess^ kind- 
ness of heart, and urbanity of manner, that every 
one desires a victory on his account, as well as on 
their own. The strong winds preceding the mon- 
soon had now been blowing for two or three days, 
and we were in hourly dread of the commencement 
of the rain. In that case, good-bye to all comfort, 
or even locomotion. Had the heavens unlocked 
their flood-gates at this time, we must just have 
remained where we were; for the poor attenuated 
camels that pervaded our camps, wandering with 
silent footsteps, like ghosts, could never have trans- 
ported our baggage for another march. Twenty- 
four hours’ rain would, moreover, have made it im- 
possible to cross the Betwa River. 

On the 25th May we left Khorwassan at daylight, 
and marched in search of the ghaut and gateway. 
The gateway proved a fiction, but we crossed a wide 
river with banks so steep and difficult that it would 
have been an admirable place for acting on the 
defensive. The jungle all througli the march was so 
thick as to necessitate strong flanking parties on each 
side of the track ; and six prisoners, whom we cap- 
tured the day before, persisted in asserting that it 
was haunted by the mutinous forces. A singular 
cluster of tombs, with plain Grecian j)orticos sup- 
ported on rows of pillars, and tall bulbous roofs. 
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crowned the river bank. The Brigadier and Bri- 
gade-Major each took possession of a house in the 
village. We preferred our own tent to the by no 
means tempting-looking rooms^ notwithstanding that 
the Brigadier courteously offered us his house. We 
halted nine miles from Chandarce^ without having 
seen an enemy; but soon afterwards an exciting 
scene of a different kind occurred. The greatest 
animosity exists between Arab horses and tlic little 
ponies of the country, commonly called Tattoos, 
Some of these wretched animals belonging to the 
grass-cutters and camp followers, strayed into the 
lines of the Horse Artillery. In a few minutes their 
whole camp was in an uproar. The troop liorses 
struggled, and screamed, and fought as though they 
were possessed. Every man, whether native or 
European, ran to join in the furious fray; for to 
quell it was impossible. Horse after horse broke 
loose, and galloped wildly away with yards of rope 
and picket-posts dangling at their heels. Those that 
could not fasten on the ponies, rushed at each other, 
and fought on their own score. The combatants 
were knocked down, trampled upon, and torn amid 
an accompaniment of tlie most fiendish yells. Order 
was restored when the belligerents were tired, and 
a long list of casualties was sent in to the Brigadier ; 
all the mischief being set down to the unfortunate 
and suffering ponies, which had strayed in search of 
food. Three horses were very severely injured, and 
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limped along for many a day behind the column, in 
the care of their ghorawallahs. 

We met with a misfortune at Goonah, in the 
lameness of my strong and good-tempered horse 
Prince. He ran a splinter into the coronet of his 
off fore foot, whilst going at a foot-pace along the 
Trunk Road, and being unable to put the wounded 
foot to the ground, he was left in the kind charge of 
Captain Mayne. For a long time I used to miss his 
large black eyes w'henever I went to visit his com- 
panions ; and my regret was hardly dissipated, even 
when Bobby, the most independent and consequen- 
tial of all little round-faced terriers, condescended to 
leave his master. Sir John Hill, our then Brigade- 
Major, and to honom’ me with a visit which he was 
careful not to make too long. 

We expected on the following day to appear before 
Chandarcc, but the even tenor of our way ” was 
interrupted by a violent storm. The breeze, whicli 
liad been blowing strongly all the morning, became 
by noon a sort of burning hurricane ; and at four 
o’clock, after the thunder had given a preparatory 
growl, down came the rain. 1 scarcely remember 
to have seen a fiercer squall, for the time it lasted. 
Tents went down like ninepins; our hospital was tlie 
first to go, and the poor sick men were transferred to 
the table of the mess tent. The Horse Artillery and 
95th mess tents followed, smashing in their fall glass 
and china, precious, because not to be replaced. 
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Several private tents were prosti’ated, and we feared 
greatly that the one we occupied would go also; 
and it would have done so, if all the establishment 
had not held on to the ropes and flies. 

Of course there was an end of marching at 3 A. M., 
as the camels, fearfully diminished in numbers and in 
strength, could hardly stagger along even with light 
loads and in a light soil. We were, therefore, compelled 
to wait until the tents were dry. At about half-past 
nine we began to strike, and at eleven commenced to 
march. It was imperative to move on, as we were 
in thick jungle, surrounded by the enemy, and within 
nine miles of their stronghold; but the march, 
directly and indirectly, cost several lives. Two men 
of the 95th were struck down by the sun, and 
perished "where they fell. One poor fellow dropped 
backwards as if shot, just as I rode up, and in a 
few moments the convulsive action commenced in all 
his limbs ; his lips and face became black almost 
before life was extinct. The men of the 95tli on this 
day, and for some time after, marched in their 
scarlet jackets. The fatigue of w^alking in such heat 
is enormous, and when to that is added a close- 
fitting cloth dress, of course it must be doubled. It 
seems to me most wanton to sacrifice life to appear- 
ance in such a way. 

The calculation is that each European soldier costs 
more than one hundred pounds to equip and send 
out to this country. Surely, then, from economical, 

I 
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if not for any higher motives, everything should be 
done to alleviate his sufferings, and to give him a 
chance for his life. I would myself on no account 
venture out in the sun with a forage cap and thin 
white cover on my head, such as the men wear ; but 
w^hen to that is added the dress made for and suited 
to an English climate, the want of conunon sense 
becomes still more apparent.* 

The 8th Hussars march in stable jackets, cloth 
overalls, and forage caps with covers — even a hotter 
dress than that worn by the infantry; and the 
officers, and most of the men, have sheepskins on 
their saddles, the heat and discomfort of which are 
very great; but being mounted, they have not to 
make the same exertions as a foot soldier. 

The dress of the 3rd troop of Horse Artillery 
contrasts pleasantly enough with those which I have 
described. Officers and men wear the helmet 
covered with white, thickly padded round the tem- 
ples, loose white serge jackets over their shirts, and 
regimental overalls. They have no sheepskins, 
which make the saddles of the Hussars a penance 
to sit on. 

About half-past three we halted before Chandaree, 
and took up our ground. Our march was of neces- 
sity slow, as the road lay through more than one 
mountain pass, and infantry in skirmishing order 

* The 95th have since been supplied 'with light and suitable 
doUiing. 
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were sent out to clear the heights. Lieutenant 
Pierce, with a party of the 10th N. I., took some 
few prisoners who were lurking about. A recon- 
noitring party went out with the Brigadier as soon 
as the ground was taken op, and it was quickly dis- 
covered that if no rebels ivere to be seen outside tlie 
w^alls, there were plenty of them within. They 
fired with tolerable precision upon tlie Brigadier’s 
party, and the Quartermaster-general very naiTowly 
escaped being wounded in the foot, the strap being 
torn from his overall by a bullet. Working parties 
went out at dusk, to make the road passable for the 
guns to get into position. The fortifications looked 
ugly enough, as the breach made by Sir Hugh Rose 
was strongly repaired, and we had only 6-pounder 
field guns and a couple of twelve pound howitzers, 
wherewith to make another. I was thoroughly tired 
out with my long ride in the sun, and slept as tliough 
there were no rebels in the world. Colonel Blake 
had kindly offered to show me a place from which I 
coidd watch all the operations of the siege, and I 
went to sleep, fully intending to avail myself of his 
offer, but the next morning I did not wake until six, 
when I licard two guns fired slowly one after the 
other. I soon learnt that these were the guns of 
the Iltirse Artillery, and that they had fired upon an 
empty town. At midniglit the mutinous force had 
fled from the ])lace, leaving us to take possession 
without the opj^ortunity of a shot or a blow. So 
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long as the secret intelligence department is in- 
adequately paid, the rebels must draw great advan- 
tage and impunity from our ignorance. No native 
thinks it worth his while to afford information which 
may endanger his life for the sake of three or four 
rupees, whereas he might be tempted to run a risk 
for 200 or 300. Meantime our servants are acting 
as spies for our enemies. A ghorawallah, belonging 
to one of the troops of the 8th Hussars, deserted 
soon after wo left Deesa. He was found at Kotah ; 
but as he gave a good account of himself, and the 
regiment was in want of ghorawallalis, lie was taken 
back. Shortly after we left Kotah he deserted again 
and was found in Chandaree, wdiere, with six others, 
he was shortly afterw'ards hanged. Two days after 
the flight of the rebels, a letter was received, stating 
that the Ranee of Teary, anxious to manifest her 
friendly feeling towards the English, had despatched 
a force of 3,000 men, under command of Captain 
Maclean, to join us. As this force w as supposed to 
be nuirching from the direction towards which the 
rebels had fled, wx hojicd that it might fall in with 
them ; but day by day w’eiit by, and w'e heard no 
more tidings of it. 

Sir Hugh Rose appears to possess, in an emi- 
nent degree, what the French terra un talent 
pour la gloire^^ and his progress through Central 
India must have been most triumphant. But so 
scanty is the information w’hich reaches us, that 
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we Itnow little beyond onr own adventures, and 
that little, as in the Cnmea, chiefly through the 
English papers. On tl)e afternoon of the day 
following the flight of the rebels (May 27th), we 
rode with Sir John Hill through the town and fort, 
wliich are surrounded by natural fortifications con- 
sisting of precipitous hills, between which lie deep 
vallies clothed with green. In these are massive and 
beautiful tombs, standing singly and in ciusters, close 
to the Willis of the city. We have seen no town in 
India which can compare with Cliandarec, and no 
vuins which c^^ual in beauty its temples,, houses, and 
decaying tombs. Tall gatew ays carved with delicate 
tracery, and a large temple adorned with elaborate 
carvings and filled with gods in various coloured 
marbles, give an idea of the former splendours of the* 
place. But now the city is silent and deserted; 
our horses’ footfalls ring unanswered through the 
streets, and the presence of one or two decrepit men 
and women creeping in and out of the houses only 
makes the desolation more apparent. We mounted 
its steep streets and gained the rugged road that 
w’ound upw'ards to the fort. Passing throngli the 
latter we rode to the breach, and saw where the guns 
of the Horse Artillery had been placed in the morn- 
ing, and also the position of the heavy guns, during 
Sir Hugh Rose’s bombardment. We returned in 
the light of sunset, and I felt saddened and depressed, 
for the spell of the silent city w as upon me ; its pro- 
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found and beautiful desolation reminded me of the 
exclamation of Jeremiah when lamenting over Jeru- 
salem : How doth the city sit solitary that was full 
of people ! How is she become as a widow ! ” 

The place is surrounded by two lines of fortifica- 
tion, the outer one running from hill to hill about a 
mile and a half in front of the actual city wall. It 
was taken by the English somewhere about the year 
1815, and the ruins of this outer wall even now bear 
picturesque testimony to having been efiectually 
breached. A short distance beyond the outer wall is 
a ruin, over which we have conjectured in vain. It 
is cruciform, and built with double aisles formed of 
tw’o tiers of arches every way. Running along the 
top of the highest tier is a hollow passage, resembling 
the nun’s walk,” or cleristery of our cathedrals. 
The whole building is ecclesiastical in form and 
appearance. But how has the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Europe found its way into Central India? 
It stands alone — there arc neither figures of gods 
nor tombs near it. The roof has given way, and a 
large tree grows on the top of the wall, from whence 
the wide span of the centre arch originalljr sprung. 
The walls, however, are massive and almost un- 
injured. 

General orders containing a complimentary order 
respecting the very brilliant feat of arms of Kotah,” 
have been forwarded to the column. There is, houn 
ever, no mention whatever made of the cavalry, nor of 
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the valuable aasiatance Hiey afforded to the escaping 
rebels ! 

On the 1st Jnne, Brigadier Smith having heard 
nothing further from Captain Maclean and the Tearj 
Contingent, resolved to break up his camp before 
Chandaree and march on Sepree. Cloudy days, 
and several smart showers, gave warning that the 
end of the fine weather was approaching, and two 
large rivers still lay between us and the haven 
where we would be.” General Roberts and the rest 
of our division have been stationaiy long ago : and 
we were willing to hope* that only eight more 
marches lay between us and the shelter wc had so 
long desired. Our native servants also took heart, 
and arrived at Mahoulie, where we halted the first 
day, more lively than they had been for some time. 
We pitched by the side of a river, deep and cool, 
lying in the shadoAv of overhanging trees. A liive 
of bees had swarmed in one of them ; and some of 
the doolie wallahs (grasscutters), or other necessary 
evils of the Indian camp, disturbed them. A scene 
of the utmost confusion ensued, the enraged insects 
attacking men and horses with the greatest vigour. 
Several persons, including three or four officers of 
the 8th Hussars, were severely stung about the face, 
neck, and hands. We were fortunately not in the 
direction taken by the bees, and could laugh in 
safety at the energy and speed with which the 
victims sought to escape. The old hands, who had 
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been some time in India, and bad profited by past 
experience, ran their faces and shoulders into the 
thickest bushes they could find, and so escaped 
unstung. The day after, we moved on to Esagliur, 
a long and tiresome road, which for the first few 
miles lay tlirougli a very narrow track in the hills, 
where the camels could only pass in single file. 
Tlje baggage was, in consequence, so much delayed, 
that it was after one o’clock before our tents made 
their Jippearance, and I was indebted for breakfast 
to the kindness of Sir John Hill. 

Our march was on the ascent the whole way, and 
at Esaghur we found ourselves on a firm hard soil, 
with a fine breeze, and at a healthy elevation. On 
the following morning, soon after we had reached 
our camping ground at Koosnawier, a party 
sent in from Colonel Owen, commanding the 1st 
Lancers, brought intelligence from which it ap- 
peared that the mutiny, far from being nearly 
quelled, has assumed a w’orse aspect. The Gwalior 
Contingent, which revolted last year, having been 
joined by reinforcements under Tantia Topee, has 
retaken Gwalior, a place of such strength and im- 
portance as to be called the ‘‘Delhi of Central 
India.” Many of Scindia’s troops have turned 
against him, and he and his family have fled : and 
this, when we are within a feAv days of the rainy 
season! Colonel Owen also stated that a lac and a 
half of rupees had arrived at Kollariss for the use 
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of the brigade, but that the rebels were hovering so 
thickly round that place and its small protecting 
force, that he lived in dread of an attempt being 
made to seize it by overpowering numbers; and 
requested the Brigadier would rejoin him with all 
speed. The prospect of tlie ruj)ees was hailed with 
joyful exclamations by everybody; as neither officers, 
men, nor camp followers, had for a month past been 
paid more than was absolutely necessary to carry 
tliem on. Out of shoes, out of money, out of pro- 
visions, and getting more and out of health, it 

is high time that the column should go into can- 
tonments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Says Giles: * ’Tis mortal hard to go. 

But if so he’s I must, 

I means to follow arter he 
As goes hisself the first.*’ 

Tom Bbown. 

On the 5th June we reached Kollariss, and rejoined 
the force of lancers and native infantry which had 
been detached to keep open the communications 
along the Trunk Road. The ill news gathered 
strength as we approached Sepree, from which we 
are now distant only fourteen miles. The head 
man of this place is in great alarm. He urges the 
Brigadier to hasten to Sepree, wliich he tells us we 
shall probably find sacked and burned ; and, at the 
same time, declares most decidedly that he will not 
be left behind. He says, I am not a soldier ; I 
am a pundit, a scholar. Why should I risk my life 
in the hands of these people, whom I absolutely 
refuse to serve ? I have been brought up with the 
English all my life, and have always been on their 
side, I cannot now change.” In point of fact, the 
position of our column resembles very much that 
of a ship at sea — w^e pass through the rebels, and 
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they close up behind us after we have passed. A 
detachment of the* Sth Hussars and H. M.’s 95th 
is to be left at Kollariss to comfort the soul of the 
Chief, and also to keep the road open and prevent 
the d&k being stopped. 

We started at midnight for Sepree, half expecting 
to find the^ place in flames when we arrived. Every- 
thing, however, was tranquil; a large fire lit the 
horizon on our right hand, but we saw no signs 
of the enemy. The Trunk Road was almost as 
smooth and level as an English turnpike, so much 
sr, that once 1 was surprised into a canter. Large 
trees pointed out the site of the town ; and when we 
reached the cantonment we w ere all delighted with 
the beauty of its situation, the handsome, although 
ruinous bungalows, and the abundant shade. Our 
camp was pitched on a shelving ground of hard 
gravel, abounding witli white ants. On the first 
morning after we arrived we found one of our 
carpet-bags nearly eaten through ; but the delicious 
feeling that here we were to sit down and rest, over- 
balanced all discontent at minor evils. With what 
feelings of thankfulness to that good Providence who 
had "brought us all the way hitherto” did we lie 
down to sleep that night ! Although, on inspection, 
the bungalows proved to be in such ruinous con- 
dition that it was impossible to occupy them at once, 
still the situation appeared more and more advan- 
tageous, with its good wells, and plenty of them; 
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its fine light soil, which would not he impassable 
with the heaviest rain, and its gardens with flower- 
ing shrubs; so we spent three days in peace, and 
rest, and self-illusion; but on the fourth day a 
messenger arrived with three little screws of paper 
hidden away in different parts of his clothing ; and 
on each of these twisted scraps was an order to 
proceed immediately to Gwalior. A despatch from 
Sir Hugh Rose soon followed. He, with his division, 
was marching on Gwalior from Calpcc, and we were 
ordered to join Colonels Orr and Hicks, who were 
also marching thither, before attempting the Antree 
Pass, which lay between us and Gwalior. After 
all, we feel that we have become as accustomed 
to marching as the eels to their traditionary fate, 
and arc glad of an opportunity of joining forces 
under Sir Hugh Rose. The report, which had 
reached us, of his having gone to Poonah, of course 
turns out to be false ; but the local papers assert 
that he has suffered very severely from the effects 
of the sun, having been knocked off his horse by 
it three times in one day. 

On the 10th June, we marched to Suttawarra. 
My husband had sprained his ancle on the road from 
Kollariss to Sepree, and was plentifully leeched the 
evening before; so he had to follow helplessly in 
the gharry, which, by the time he reached Sutta- 
warra, had nearly dislocated his bones. My Pearl” 
lias had his hoofs much broken, and I was thinking 
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of taking his «1ioes off for a month; and "Prince” 
is still an invalid, in the care of Captain Mayne, at 
Goonah. We had fortunately been able to procure 
from a native shopkeeper a small store of beer and 
slierry ; and on the evening of the 8th, seven cart- 
loads of stores came up for the mess from Mhow 
before we* left On the day of our arrival, when 
our men crowded down to the bazaar, a sepoy of the 
7 til Gwalior Contingent levelled liis musket (an 
English one) at a man of the 3rd 1 roop Horse 
Artillery, and fired. Fortunately tlie cap snapped ; 
but I never sliall forget the excitement with which 
the men crowded I’ound their prisoner, and brought 
him to the Brigadier’s tent He w^as there recog- 
nised by a trumpeter of the Lancers. He was a tall, 
strong man, with a very bad expression of coun- 
tenance; and I am told he met his death with 
profound indifference, mounting the cart of his own 
accord, and springing off it, when the noose was 
round his neck. 

Since the lOtli of June, my pen has never been in 
my hand. For several days and nights the noise 
and stir of the camp have been but as a confused and 
troubled dream to me. I have been lying on my 
bed unconscious, or communing only with my own 
heart. It is sad to lie in pain and weakness amidst 
such stirring scenes; and to be so dependent, help- 
less, and cxliausted, as to feel that the sleep of death 
would scarcely be sufficiently deep to afford relief. 
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How vain is all human strength and courage^ when 
in a moment^ and in the very midst of our self- 
reliant pride, the will of God can cast us down and 
leave us to be helplessly carried hither and thither at 
the will of others. A few hours of illness suffice to 
take away that power of pleasing which gives life 
such a charm to its possessor. The face becomes 
pale and wan — ^no witticism sparkles from the 
parched lips — ^no laughter kindles in the eyes that 
are filled with ever ready tears. True heroism is 
not to ride gallantly amid the braying of trumpets 
and all the pomp and circumstance of war, but to 
wrestle alone, in solitary fight, with darkness and tlie 
shadow of death. Many a one may be brave before 
his fellows, and ride at a gallop to the very cannon’s 
mouth, who would shrink from the sharp arrows of 
pain, from tlie weary, lonely watching, and from all 
the humiliation of soul and body that weakness and 
illness entail. 

From myself, my thoughts wandered to the great 
ones of old, “ who made themselves mountains 
whereon to stand, and saw the storms of life not 
above their heads, but rolling far beneath their feet,” 
— and I remembered that they, too, Avere of tlie dust. 

“ Wliat was their prosperous estate, 

When high, exalted, and elate, 

With power and pride ? 

What but a transient gleani of light, 

A flame, which glaring in its height, 

Grew dim and died. 
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The noble steed, the harness bright, . 

The gallant lord, ai^d stalwart knight 
In rieh array. 

Where shall we seek them now ? Alas! 

like the bright dewdrops on the grass, 

They ihde away.** 

Individual suffering counts for nothing where the 
movements of an army are concerned. The strong 
fight through — the weak lie down and die ; and the 
brigade marches on just die same. But, happily, 
above all, watches the Almighty Power, without 
whom nothing is strong, and without whose know- 
ledge not a sparrow falls to the ground. 

Through the kindness of the Brigadier, and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blake, my dooley was allowed to 
be carried near the head of the column. It was 
many days before I was able to sit in my saddle; 
and, on the first attempt, I fainted from sheer pain. 

At Antree, we found Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks, 
with details of the 71st, 86th, some Hydrabad Con- 
tingent (cavalry), a couple of mortars, and some 
oighteen-pounder guns. We were then nine miles 
from the place apiiointed for the Brigade to encamp 
before Gwalior, in order to co-operate with Sir Hugh 
liose. Of course, we expected that the Antree Pass 
would be defended ; but we marched through it 
without let or hindrance. I was half stifled with 
dust in my dooley, until we came to an open plain 
with slight eminences on the left, backed by a high 
range of hills. On the foremost of the lower emi- 
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lienees, we saw a body of cavalry ; while the enemy 
in numbers appeared and disappeared on the ridges 
of the more distant heights. Our force was halted, 
and drawn up. Brigadier Smith, with a troop of 
H. M.’s 8th Hussars, and Lieutenant Harris, of the 
Horse Artillery, went off to reconnoitre. We saw 
them the whole time going down at an easy gallop. 
Pain was forgotten at such an exciting moment, and 
I got out of my dooley and stood to watch. When 
they approached the hill on which the cavalry was 
drawn up, a battery, hitherto masked, opened upon 
them, and, as they tunied to gallop out of range, we 
saw one or two men and horses fall, and a dark spot 
remain stationary. Just before the guns opened. 
Lieutenant Harris was riding, unconsciously, of 
course, straight at the battery, and it was extra- 
ordinary that he was not liit. The Brigadier’s horse, 
slightly wounded in the stifle, fell and rolled over 
him, bruising his rider severely on the temple, and 
spraining his wrist. He was not one to make the 
most of a grievance, and it was not until his face and 
hand w'ore swelled and discoloured, that we found 
out he had been hurt. As soon as the reconnoitring 
])arty returned, Colonel Blake’s troop of Horse Artil- 
lery clattered down at a gallop ; a squadron of the 
8th Hussars followed, as also jiart of the Lancers, 
the 9oth and the 18th N. I. 

It proved that the enemy’s cavalry was drawn up 
behind a nullah, wide, deep, and full of water. To 
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cross this the Horse ArtiEery had to change their 
course, and to find a fordable place; but into it, 
without hesitation, rushed Major Chetwode, Lieu- 
tenjmt and Adjutant Harding, weighing over fifteen 
stone, and Sir John Hill, whose horse fell and rolled 
over him. The rebels, after some smart firing on 
both sides, galloped away to the heights, taking their 
guns witlt them. It was said that they fired six- 
pound shot out of nine-pound guns, which accounted 
for the very long range at which tlieir shot fell. 
The. 95th and 10th then commenced skirmisliing up 
the heights, under a hca^ y fire from an earthwork 
battery. 

A troop of Lancers and Hussars had been sent out 
to scour the plain, and see that none of the rebel 
cavalry were lurking about. These, returning at a 
gallop in rear of where the baggage camels and 
baggage guard were drawn up, caused a momentary 
check to the proceedings in front, as it was reported 
to the Brigadier that columns of dust were seen in 
rear of the baggage, and that the enemy were about 
to attack it. 

About this time the wounded began dropping in, 
and dooleys wei*e seen in the distance, bearing their 
freight of pain and blood to where the surgeons were 
awaiting them. The first contained poor Berry, a 
bandsman of the 8th Hussars, whose leg was so 
fearfully shattered that immediate amiputation at the 
hip was considered necessary ; and was, I am told, 
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most skilfully carried out by Dr. Lockwood, 8th 
Hussars, the poor patient being under the influence 
of chloroform. When first struck, he knew his 
wound was mortal, and half an hour after the ope- 
ration he had ceased to live. Then an artilleryman 
came galloping wildly in, with bare head, and 
with his shoulder and his horse’s quarters splashed 
with blood. Happily, however, his wound was 
slight ; a shot had carried off his helmet and grazed 
his head and ear. But more and more came in; 
some wounded, some dying of sunstroke; and the 
doctors have full employment. Another amputation 
this time in the artillery hospital ; and still the 95th 
and 10th are steadily skirmishing on, and the artil- 
lery and cavalry have advanced until they are out 
of our sight. 

The voices of the guns (how eagerly listened to 
by those who were detained by duty or sickness in 
die camp I) told us that our force must be gaining 
ground, as they became less and less distinct. 

Lieutenant Reilly, killed by sunstroke within a 
few minutes after having ridden a dashing and eager 
charge, was brought into hospital; and later in the 
day he, with poor Berry and two other men, one a 
non-commissioned officer, was consigned to a hastily- 
made grave, with as much care as circumstances 
would allow. 

About four o’clock came an order for the baggage 
to move up three miles, and to halt on the very 
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heights which in the morning had bristled with tlio 
enemy. As soon as my dooley-wallahs had conveyed 
me to the first height, I met Brigadier Smith, w1k> 
told me that they had ridden right through the 
enemy’s, camp under the Fort; and that if the troops 
had not been completely exhausted (neither man 
nor horse had broken fast since the previous even- 
ing), and dropping out of their saddles from tlie 
extreme heat, he would have routed the whole 
outlying foiTe, and held the suburbs of the city. 

This brilliant day’s work aeliieved solely by 
our tried and jaded column. Had Sir Hugh Hose 
been able to fifiord them the slightest assistance — ^liad 
lie even sent out one Emropean regiment — ^they would 
have destroyed the whole of the enemy’s camp; 
When we took up our position for the night, the 
evening was drawing in, but not sufiiciently to prevent 
the enemy, who occupied the opposite heights, from 
rnnoying us with their shot. I could not help 
laughing at the effects of the first one that came. It 
hurt nobody, but jutched in the middle of a cluster 
of camels and their drivers, causing the most direful 
confusion and dismay. One fled one way, another 
ran another. The dooley-wallahs seized their loads, 
and ran for their lives. But when it became dark, 
and the shot still came, it was not quite so amusing. 
Everything was avoided that could attract the notice 
of the enemy ; no tents were pitched, no fires were 
lighted, and no fires entailed no dinners. 
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As I had taken nothing but a biscuit and a cup 
of tea, kindly given to me by Lieutenant Mayne, 
1st Lancers, at seven a.m., and another cup of tea 
charitably sent me at four p.m. by an utter stranger. 
Dr. Brodrick, I started in the dark in search of 
something to eat; and meeting my husband and 
Lieutenant Hanbury, both on the sick report, who 
were on the same errand, we at last found the 
messman, and secured two bottles of beer, as hot as 
though it had been boiled, but still better than 
nothing. After this I betook myself to the gharry, 
and my husband to his dooley alongside. We then 
slept until morning, when, as there was no firing on 
the camp, and the sun was very hot, the tents were 
pitched. There was not a blade of grass for horses 
or bullock, but there was a little grain left, and we 
hoped that they would, at any rate, get a day’s 
rest. 

About eleven o’clock, as soon as the enemy saw 
that we had made ourselves comfortable, down came 
a shot close to our tent. Another and another fol- 
lowed; then they fired from another gun at the 
horses of the artillery, and afterwards at some carts 
in a nullah close by. For two hours they kept 
harassing us in this way, until at last an 18-pound 
gun, with two elephants, was sent on to our advanced 
height. I was not sorry when I heard his glorious 
voice, for it was too bad to allow the enemy to 
knock our camp about as they pleased. The trail 
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of the carriage, however, broke soon after our great 
friend was brought into action ; and when he became 
silent the rebels resumed their lire, killing several 
horses, one in the midst of our picket, and wound- 
ing the wife of sin artillery ghora-wallak Towards 
evening we rode out to see what we could, and as 
we were returning a shell burst so directly over our 
heads that it was a wonder to myself as well as to 
others who saw it, tliat neitlier my husband nor I 
was liurt. Not long after, whilst 1 was superinteiid- 
ing the packing of our camels, the load of one of 
them was struck by a shot nearly spent The 
animal spun round and round two or three times, 
and then fell down, but was unhurt. 

About ten o’clock the next morning Sir Hugh 
Rose’s force made its api>earance, and an order was 
given to shift the camp round the spur of the hill, 
where it would be safe from shot The thermometer 
all this time ranged at 114^. In less than half an 
hour after we had moved our tent the shot came 
wdiistling over and about it, and all hands had to 
be again mustered to uupitch. Finding that quiet 
and comfort were out of the question, we mounted 
our horses, my husband with great difficulty, for 
his foot was enormously swelled and very painful, 
and rode across the heights to sec what the move- 
ment in Sir Hugh’s camp signified, little thinking 
that we were to be the spectators of a battle. All 
the artillery and heavy guns were moving out of 
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camp, also the cavalry, and plenty of infantry. 
Our brigade was nearly all out, and we presently 
saw the 86th and 95th ascending the hill in skir- 
mishing order to take revenge upon our enemies 
for the mischief done by their guns. We joyfully 
watched them ascending, for we knew that if 
Europeans cannot stand against our infantry, no 
native Indians would entertain the notion for a 
moment. The Horse Artillery and cavalry were 
now slowly and steadily advancing towards the 
large, level plain in front of the stern fort of 
Gwalior, which rises on a rock, abruptly, some- 
thing after the manner of Stirling Castle. Sir Hugh 
Rose was very unwilling at first to bring on a gene- 
ral action, but soon saw that unless he drove the 
enemy forward they would steal round the hills, 
and fall upon our rear. The infantry gained the 
heights, routed the rebels, took their guns, turned 
them on the flying foe, and under their cover, the 
cavalry got quickly into the plain. Here we fol- 
lowed them, in time to see the 8th Hussars, at least 
one squadron of them, led by Captain Heneage and 
Captain Poore, fully atoning for their forced inac- 
tivity at Eotah. The rebels were driven quite to 
the other end of the plain, amongst some trees; 
the artillery then rattled in, and gave them such 
sharp practice, in spite of the grape and shrapnel 
they sent in return, that they were soon glad to 
leave. Presently, away they went, hundreds of 
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horsemen, racing as though they were after a fox, 
and closely followed by the 14th Light Dragons 
and 8th Hussars. In battery from which 1 
was watching there were two 18-pounders, one of 
wliich was quickly swung round, and opened on the 
flying mass. Unhappily its range was Uxi short. 
Away they sped, and soon dense clouds of dust hid 
from our eyes the last traces of that discomfited 
host. It tlien became necessary to scour the plains, 
Jest any should be found lurking iu houses or under 
topes of trees. The impulse to accompany the 
cavalry and artillery was irresistible; and I never, 
never shall forget the throbbing excitement of that 
short gallop, when the horse beneath one, raging in 
his fierce strength, and mad with excitement, scarcely 
touched the ground. We halted beyond the enemy’s 
cantonment, and underneath the grim walls of the 
fort. Of course we expected some remonstrative 
guns to open on us, or some notice to be taken of 
this very forward movement; but all was silent 
and still. We could not account for tliis inaction 
on the part of the gunners in the fort. 

It was now growing dusk ; and as nothing more 
could be done, my husband and I turned our liorses’ 
heads back to the camp, promising to send out a camel 
laden with provisions for the officers, and another 
for the men, as neither had broken fast since break- 
fast, and there was no prospect of their doing so 
within any definite time. We learned afterwards 
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that several of the mutineers, who were unable to get 
away with the main rush, had hidden themselves 
in the village, or rather cantonment, through which 
we passed, but they did not fire upon us, dreading, 
perhaps, the consequences of attracting notice. It 
was just by these cantonments that Sergeant Lynch, 
paymaster clerk, 8tli Hussars, was shot during the 
action of the 17th. Of course, holding the appoint- 
ment he did, he had no business to have gone into 
action ; but it must be difficult for any soldier who 
is worthy of the name to keep himself back in the 
day of battle: at any rate, there they all were, 
orderly-room clerk, schoolmaster sergeant, and pay- 
master clerk; of these volunteers one was killed, 
and a second wounded, in endeavouring to save 
the life of his comrade. The bodies of several of 
our non-commissioned officers and men wlio had 
fallen the day before were found in the can- 
tonments mutilated. One was lying near some 
burnt haystacks, half roasted away ; Sergeant Lynch 
was beheaded; and three others were discovered in 
the Lushkar, also with their heads cut off, and 
hanging up by their heels. Our infantry on the 
evening of that triumphant day penetrated into the 
town of Gwalior, and in several cases were met 
by the servants of the Maharajah, bringing them 
champagne and beer — a most grateful draught for 
the parched throats of those stalwart, grim, and 
dusty men. 
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On our return I found myself terribly exhausted 
and in great suffering, for 1 could not sit in my 
saddle, unless under circumstanceti of strong excite- 
ment, without tears being forced from my eyes by 
sheer pain. When the reyeiUee sounded at four on 
the following morning, we became aware of the deep 
and stifling dust, which seemed more than human 
philosophy could endure. My charpoy, hair, and 
eyes, as well as the breakfast that we managed to 
secure before starting, w'ere merely a compound of 
dust. The water in the batli it was impossible to 
use — not only was it the colour of bitter beer, but 
the dust floated in a scum upon the top. So I crept 
on to the back of my pretty little horse, sobered 
after his work and scanty food of the previous day, 
and, with iny husband and Lieutenant Hanbury, 
both invalids like myself, moved after the force, 
which had been ordered to encamp by the side of 
the fort, and in front of the town of Gwalior. On 
asking what had occurred, I was told tliat about two 
hours after we had left tlie division of Horse Artil- 
lery, they were ordered back to camp. The rebels 
had fled; but although the soldiers were gone, the 
guns of the fort kept on firing at irregular and dis- 
tant intervals during the night. In the morning 
when the troops W'cnt in to garrison the place, they 
discovered some eleven or twelve fanatics, only two 
of whom knew how to fire a cannon. They were 
very soon despatched by the infantry, having proved 
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that, like the six hundred Marseillaise immortalized 
by Carlyle, they ** knew how to die.” The two men 
had spent the night in going round to the various 
guns, all of which were loaded, and appending slow 
matches to them, so that, of course, when the match 
burned down they exploded. We reached the fort in 
time to see the greater part of the procession, con- 
sisting of Scindia, his family, and retainers, who, 
escorted by a guard of honour, composed of 8th 
Hussars and 14th Light Dragoons, returned in state 
to occupy the palace, from which he had fled some 
weeks previously, and to resume the government. 
Sir Hugh Hose, the brigadiers, and their respective 
staffs in full dress, accompanied the Maharajah on 
his entry. He dismounted, entei*ed his palace, and 
ascended to the durbar, leaning on the arm of Sir 
Hugh. Various ceremonials, more tedious than in- 
teresting, were gone through. Betel-nut and rose- 
water were handed round, the wliole assembly was 
crowned with garlands of flowers, proclamations 
were made, and Scindia was reseated on his throne 
in the presence of all the chief men of Gwalior. 

Our first care, on shifting ground, was for the 
poor sick; their numbers had increased teiTibly 
during the fatigue and exposure of the last three 
days. In the Hussar Hospital alone, for one wing 
of the regiment, there were tliirty-six patients, all 
suffering more or less from prostration of strength. 
'Far them there was no remedy, but absolute quiet 
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and perfect rest. The total of the 95th Regiment 
then in hospital was eighty-fivo men, and the only" 
two medical officers, at that time attached to them, 
were also sick. It was afterwords found necessary 
to augment the medical staff for this regiment tq a 
principal medical officer and three assistant-surgeons. 
None, but those who have gone through it, can tell 
the effects of a hot-weather campaign upon tlio ner- 
vous system. The constitution becomes completely 
shattered and broken up. Our own sick (8th Hus- 
sars) were placed in some handsome buildings, sur- 
rounded by a large garden, a little to the left of the 
camp ; and Dr. Lockwood, whose skill and kindness 
of heart made him of great value, took up his 
residence in a temple, witliin the same green and 
pleasant enclosure. The centre building in this 
extensive garden was left unoccupied, as it had 
evidently been resorted to by the wounded rebels 
during the three previous days, the walls and floor 
being splashed, and, in some places, covered with 
blood. After all, I do not imagine that the slaughter 
on the 17th and 19th June was very great. We saw a 
good many bodies lying about in different directions, 
some of tliem bearing marks of frightful sword-cut 
wounds, but none of the masses that we remember in 
the foughten fields of the Crimea. 

The next morning, four-and-twenty hours after 
the evacuation of Gwalior by Tantia Topee and his 
followers, the Agra Brigade, under command of 
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Brigadier General Napier, started in pursuit; they 
were reinforced by a squadron of the 8th Hussars, 
and Sir Hugh Rose followed with a part of his 
division. Very heavy firing was heard by us in 
camp, from about nine a.m. till noon. We could tell 
that some severe engagement was going on, and later 
in the day the information was brought that the 
rebels had made a stand at an entrenched camp 
about twelve miles from Gwalior. A division of 
the 3rd Troop Horse Artillery, under command of 
Lieutenant Le Cocq, with a troop of 8th Hussars, 
went out later in the day to reinforce. 

The bodies of several sepoys and horses lying 
about in the vicinity of our camp soon made it 
advisable that we should change our ground. 
Before doing so my husband and I had the pleasure 
of dining with Sir Hugh Rose, whom we had not 
had an opportunity of meeting since we came into 
this country, and it was pleasant to renew an agree- 
able acquaintance commenced in the Crimea. He 
shows tliat the Indian sun is no respecter of persons, 
for he looks worn out with tliis deadly climate. 

The Brigadier and Staff, including my husband, 
took possession of three bungalows which had served 
as habitations for the native officers of the Con- 
tingent They were situated in front of the canton- 
ments through which the cavalry and artillery passed 
on the evening of the 19th, after the rebels had fled. 
They were built of mud, plastered, and very thickly 
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thatched or chuppered, and consisted of a small dark 
room in the centre and a verandah open on each 
side. The strong breeze, herald of the monsoon, 
began to blow on the morning after we had esta- 
blished ourselves in these residences, and however 
much reason we had to rejoice in the thick roof 
over our heads, we soon fonnd that the whirlwinds 
of dust which (?aine sweeping and swirling through 
the building, without any intermission day or night, 
superadded to the intolerable heat a nuisance still 
more insufferable. This, togetijer with a matter 
that was causing me considerable worry and annoy- 
ance, made our residence in the native officer’s hut 
at Gwalior painful beyond words. However, time 
and the hour wear through the longest day, and wo 
soon changed our camp, although perhaps not much 
for the better. Wliilst the arrangements for shifting 
quarters were in progress our squadron came in, 
bringing with it the welcome news that not only 
had they overtaken the fugitives as before recorded, 
but they had taken from them fivc-and-twenty guns, 
besides infficting heavy loss. These, with the guns 
taken in Gwalior and its neighbourhood, amount to 
sixty in all. The loss on our side has been totally 
inadequate to the work done. The 8th Hussars lost 
one officer (from sunstroke). Lieutenant Reilly, and 
seven non-commissioned officers and men. The 3rd 
troop of Horse Artillery had one man killed, and I 
believe, three wounded, and tho loss of H. M.’s 
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96tli was proportionately slight The Bombay 
Lancers sustained a loss in a favourite young officer. 
Lieutenant Mills, shot through the body. The sun 
fought against us, and proved nearly as formidable 
as the guns of the enemy. 

On the 24th of June wc shifted camp about two 
miles. Gwalior and Agra are considered the two 
liottest places in Central India, and the ground to 
which we removed, barren, sandy, and surrounded 
by hills, afforded no advantages in the way of cool- 
ness. The rains, too, it was evident from the appear- 
ance of the sky, would not keep off much longer, and 
Brigadier Smith was anxious to start on his march 
to Sepree before they rendered his doing so next to 
impracticable. Delay, however, intervened, and on 
the 25th of June the thunder began to peal, and 
down came the rain. Wc were new to a tropical 
climate, and I shall not easily forget the first day of 
the Indian rains ; all the morning the heat had been 
intense, the sky glittering and bright, and the birds 
gasping with open beaks. Rapidly the shy became 
overcast ; and almost without further warning, in a 
moment, came down such a pour of rain that I can 
only compare it to a waterspout. The plain, which 
a quarter of an hour before had made us miserable 
with clouds of dust, was now a pool of muddy water, 
which in half an hour reached the knees of those 
who were adventurous enough to walk about. The 
horses at their pickets were standing in a pond ; the 
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deep dry nullahs were transformed into rushing 
rivers ; the 95th, v/lio had established their cooking 
places in one of them, had not only their dinners but 
their cooking vessels carried away. A piece of un- 
dulating ground in front of the Horse Artillery lines 
became so full of water that tlie men began to bathe, 
and a bheestie’s bullock liad to swim across. Enor- 
mous green frogs suddenly apjjcared, and in such 
numbers tliat tlieir croaking kept me awake the 
greater part of the night. But the most severe ;innoy- 
ances connected with this deliver' v ere tho woiged 
ants, which appeared as soon as the lauips were? 
lighted on the first evening of tho rains; the light 
had no sooner been brought than it was obscured and 
nearly extinguished by these insects, wliich came 
in whole hordes at once. At first, dinner and the 
ants seemed incompatible; but an officer who had 
served for some 3 ’ears in India suggested the removal 
of the lamp to the fartliest corner of the tent, where 
it was placed upon the floor ; the ants, following die 
light, clustered and buzzed round it, leaving us to eat 
in darkness certainly — ^but in peace. The next day 
there w'as a renewal of the licavy rain, after 
which tlic sky cleared, and no more fell for a 
fortnight. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch, forwarded as early as 
possible after the evacuation of the city, appeared in 
some of the local papers. It was written for the 
telegraph, and w'as necessarily concise : — 
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Gwalior” (so it ran) ^^tal5:en, after a general 
action of five hours and a half.” 

The Ranee of Jhansi killed.” 

Now as this message was worded, the whole of the 
fighting on the 17th was ignored. Although there 
can be no doubt that the easy afternoon’s raid on the 
19th was attributable to the lesson taught the rebels 
by Brigadier Smith’s force on the 17th. They were 
also concentrated by being driven in from the heights, 
and so became an easier prey when attacked by 
Sir Hugh Rose, in conjunction with Smith’s brigade, 
on the 19 th. 

Two messengers had been despatched to Sir Hugh 
Rose on the 17 th, during the action, but no assistance 
was sent ; and we heard afterwards that the division 
could not account for the heavy firing which they 
heard, but concluded it was the mutineers quarrelling 
amongst themselves! 

With regard to the Ranee of Jhansi, nothing is 
known with certainty, except that she was killed. 
Various stories got afloat; amongst others, that she 
was run through the body by a private of the 8th 
Hussars, who, as she was dressed as a man in a 
wliite turban and crimson tunic and trowsers, had no 
idea that his sword was pointed at the breast of a 
woman. Another story had it that she died, not 
from a sword-thrust, but from two shot wounds. 
Sir Hugh Rose told me, that although mortally 
wounded she was not actually killed on the field. 
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but was carried off the ground, and ordered a funeral 
pile to be built, which she ascended and fired with 
her own hand while volmost in the act of dying ; an 
instance of fierce and desperate courage that I can 
only listen to with wonder. At all events, on the 
17th of June her restless and intriguing spirit passed 
away: a subject of regret perhaps to those who 
admired her energy and courage, but of congratula- 
tion to all who are concerned in endeavouring to 
settle the intricate and disturbed affairs of this uu- 
happy country. 


L 
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CHAPTER X. 

** The fated hour is come — ^the hour whose voice 
Pealing into the arch of night must strike 
These palaces with ominous tottcrings. 

And rock their marbles to the corner-stone.” 

Btbok. 

While wc were in camp before Gwalior news 
reached us that the eyes of another of England’s 
best and bravest had closed in death. Sir William 
Peel, the Bayard of our modern chivalry, who 
risked his life so freely in tlie batteries before Sebas- 
topol, and had so many hairbreadth escapes, that he 
used to say, the bullet was not cast which was to 
kill him;” after distinguishing himself as nobly in 
India, has fallen a victim to smallpox. 

Although we had changed our ground, the purer 
air brought no alleviation of my husband’s suffering; 
nor did it raise me from the mental and physical 
prostration which overwhelmed me. The kindness 
of the Brigadier induced liim to tliink the situation 
of our tent not sufficiently healthy, so he procured 
for us an introduction to Major Maepherson, the 
political agent at Gwalior, who, with tliat princely 
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hospitality which is^ I suppose^ only to be met with 
In India> immediately placed a suite of rooms at our 
clisposal in the part of the Maharajah^s palace in 
which he resided. 

The Maharajah’s palace, when I first saw it, sug- 
gested two ideas: the first was an Italian palaauso; 
the second, a feudal castle. Its graceful arches, 
pillars, and flat-roofed vcrandalis, rise round three 
sides of a large square. Windo^vt? it has none, the 
interior being screened from tne sun by crimson 
satin purdahs trimmed with gold. liarge tatties of 
camel thorn fill some of the spaces between the 
pillars, and as they are kept constantly wetted by 
men employed solely to dash water against them, they 
cause the hot air which passes through them to be- 
come of a refreshing coolness. Natives in white robes, 
with turbans of crimson or green, flitted through 
the inner archways or sat upon the flat roofs of the 
verandahs ; while in the square or yard of tlic palace 
eighty horses were picketed, and the armed retainers 
waited, ready at a moment’s call. Separated by a 
small garden from the principal building is another 
palace, set apart for tlie occupation of the Political 
Resident, since the frightful mutiny of 1857 de* 
stroyed his house and every vestige of his property. 

The history of Gwalior, from May 1857 to Juno 
1858, has been eventful enough. In the month of 
April of the former year the Maharajah and his 
ministry had reason to fear that an outbreak was 
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likely to occur ; and, in consequence, Major Macpher- 
son caused all the women and children to be with- 
drawn from the cantonments, and placed in his apart- 
ments in the palace; an arrangement which, as the 
officers of the contingent steadily refused to believe 
in the approach of danger, was received on the part 
of the ladies with many complaints and much dis- 
content. The cloud having apparently passed over, 
the ladies were let out of durance. The large can- 
tonment, which was inhabited by the English officers 
of the Gwalior Contingent, with their wives and 
families, extended over miles of ground on either 
side of the city. There they lived without doubt 
or suspicion, in the enjoyment of every luxury, and 
in all the listless indolence that Indian life engenders. 
To the last moment they would listen to no voice 
warning them of the disaffection of the troops. Day 
by day passed on, and as the news of other regi- 
ments having mutinied reached them, they continued 
to assert that they would trust their men as them- 
selves.” Suddenly, even as the flood came in the 
days of Noah, the hurricane of insurrection burst 
above their heads. So unexpectedly, indeed, did it 
come, and so heedless were they, tliat even when 
a messenger arrived as they were sitting down to 
the mess dinner, to tell them that the soldiers were 
loading the guns, an officer, who went out to see, 
returned laughing, and treated the whole affair as 
a jest Fatal supineness I In less than an hour 
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some of them had already atoned for their blind- 
ness by death. One or two officers wlio rushed 
out at the first booming of the guns never returned 
again. A lady, watching from a window for her 
husband, saw a young lad, whom she knew, fe’’ 
pierced by a ball. With that impulsive <20urage 
which some few women possess, and which lifts 
them above heroism, she rushed to the succour of 
the wounded youth. Her little child, ignorant of 
danger, tod<lled after her, and soon child imd mother 
and the friend she tried to succour, lay in a lifeless 
heap together : 

“ There did not ’scape the glaive 
Man that frowned, or babe that smiled,” 

Meantime, by the light of the blazing bungalows, 
the survivors, leaving nineteen of their number 
beyond the reach of fear and suffering, hastened 
away towards Agra, some on horseback, some in 
carts, some in carriages, some afoot. One party 
of ladies was taken away by some of the friendly 
natives, hidden in a hovel, and sent on afterwards 
in a country cart, concealed beneath the goods wliich 
it contained. But how can I, who, thank God, have 
never seen it, hope to convey an idea of these scenes 
of mui’der — of the blazing bungalows and the utter 
destruction of property— of the wild flight — the terror 
— ^the despair — and the utter desolation of many a 
broken heart. 

Well-built and handsome houses, noble palaces, 
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and lovely gardens^ were by the next morning involved 
in a common wreck. The town itself received no 
damage. In the long white street, with its irre- 
gular houses, ornamented with screens of fretted 
stone, so elaborate as to resemble perforated card- 
board, but spoiled and disguised with abominable 
whitewash, not a stone was broken or defaced. 
The admirable roadway, constructed by the Maha- 
rajah, remained entire; and the bridge of minarets, 
and mosque of many domes, preserved their solid 
and beautiful proportions. 

The destruction of the Residency entailed great 
loss of property upon our hospitable host; a mis- 
fortune which was nearly being repeated when, in 
1858, Gwalior again fell under the power of the 
rebels, and Scindia was obliged to fly. As soon as 
the Maharajah had withdrawn, the work of plunder- 
ing the town began systematically and in earnest. 
Scindia, who had spent large sums in English and 
French furniture during a recent visit to Calcutta, 
returned on the 20th June to find it broken to 
atoms. Fortunately for Major Maepherson, the part 
of the palace appropriated to him had been occupied 
by Tantia Topee, and was in consequence preserved 
from injury, so that the large and massive mirrors, 
with their firames of crimson and gold, ornamented 
with gilt lions and horses, the sofas, massive arm- 
chairs, carpets, chandeliers, and exquisite French 
lamps, as well as the numerous pictures which 
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decorated the walls^ remain in their prialine 
glory. 

Now that my energies are dormant and my body 
weary, I feel as if I could easily accommodate my- 
self to the life of an easteni princess. The cool 
and lofty rooms, made as dark as possible, the 
punkahs and cuscuss tatties, and> above alb the 
wide paved courtyiu*d, which affords abundant space 
for exercise, seem to me most 4clightfiiL 1 sit lean* 
ing against the high carved parapet, in which are 
open spaces like windows, and ensconced in one of 
these like a picture in a frame, I look down at 
my ease upon the gay and idle crowd, which pre- 
sents numberless objects to attract and amuse a 
European; that is, so long as ho can overlook it 
without mixing in it. As I watched there one day, 
I saw the Prime Minister (of whom more anon) on 
his way to pay a visit of state to Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, the Governor of Central India, who had just 
arrived at another of the Maharajah’s palaces, about 
a mile out of the town, called the Phool Bagh, or 
Garden of Flowers. The procession was headed by 
seven elephants. The first of these "huge earth- 
shaking beasts” was of unusual size, his housings 
consisting of a head-piece of crimson velvet, thickly 
embroidered with massive gold, and edged with deep 
gold bullion fringe. Two small saddles of black 
velvet, very like regimental saddles, were on his 
back, and kept in their places by a crupper, oma- 
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mented with large round bosses of silver, each as 
large and heavy as a small shield. A sonorous bell 
hting on either side to give notice of his approach; 
an enormous cloth of green velvet covered him 
from head to tail; while round his vast neck and 
ample throat were six or seven silver chains or neck- 
laces, each big enough to hold a good sized boat 
to its moorings. His huge unshapely fetlocks were 
adorned with bracelets and anklets, which tinkled 
as he walked. In his wake followed six other ele- 
phants, all differently caparisoned, but none of them 
so gorgeous as the first. After these came the led 
liorses — the priceless horses of Cattawar. These 
animals, in accordance with the ideas of Indian 
state, are fattened upon sugar, sheeps’ heads, spices, 
and all sorts of food, to such excess as to be inca- 
pable of any quicker pace than an ambling, shuffling 
walk, while their martingales of crimson silk, and tlie 
severe bit, make them arch their necks like a bended 
bow. After they had passed, accompanied by a 
liorde of foot-people, some wealtliy man, a diamond 
merchant perhaps, followed in a richly decorated 
palanquin, escorted by a train of attendants on foot. 
Native cavalry soldiers, appointed to patrol the 
town, clattered down the street at a canter, regard- 
less of the dogs’ toes, or the horns of the sacred 
buffaloes which are always wandering about an Indian 
town, secure alike from blows or butcher; and in 
many cases a great nuisance, as they never trouble 
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themselves to get out of the way of passers-by. 
Merchants selling their wares, beggars screaming 
for alms, pariah dogs, idle soldiers, and ugly women, 
completed the show. 

On the second morning of my residence in the 
palace I received a notification from the Maharanee, 
that she wished to have an interview with mo on the 
following day at six a.m. I was the more pleased 
with the expression of this wish as the Bliae-si-bl|^, 
widow of a former Maharajah, and a woman of very 
great Indian celebrity, was one f>f the visitors at the 
court. The Maharajah ordered an interpretress to 
be in attendance, and escorted by Major Maepherson, 
I presented myself at the durbar at the time ap- 
pointed. After passing the Maharajah’s private 
chapel, and ascending a broad stairway, we came to 
an upper gallery, branching ofl:’ into numerous 
passages, only wide enough to admit of one person 
passing at a time; they were so constructed for 
purposes of defence. These finally led us to the 
durbar hall, one end of which was screened off by 
a crimson satin purdah, into which were inserted 
perforated silver plates, which serve to afford the 
ladies a view of everything passing in the durbar 
while they themselves remain concealed. Behind 
this curtain was the reception room of the Maha- 
ranee. We arrived early, and after waiting abou<^ 
five minutes were admitted into the presence of the 
Maharanee, who with three other ladies rose from 
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their chairs on our entrance. My interpretress 
salaamed profoundly and made offerings of gold 
pieces, but the ladies extended their hands to me. 
The Bhae-si-bhae sat in the place of honour next 
the purdah, and arrested my attention at once, both 
by the simplicity of her toilette and the great dignity 
and self-possession of her deportment. The lustre 
of her still glorious eyes reminded me of the light 
which shines through port wine when held against 
the light. She is over seventy years of age, but 
apparently as energetic as in the days of her fiery and 
intriguing youth. As little is known of this remark- 
able woman at home, I subjoin a brief sketch of her 
history 

In 1779, when young Scindia had laid Holkar 
at his feet, and was keeping tlie country roimd 
Poona in alarm, arrangements were made for his 
marriage witli the beauty of the Deccan, daughter of 
Shirazee Rao Ghalgay, an important Mahratta Chief 
at the Court of the Peishwa. The Maharajah’s 
proposals were accepted on condition that the bride’s 
fatlier was to be made Prime Minister. The royal 
couple lived happily together. A coitsiderable 
family was bom to them, of whom two daughters 
grew up to womanhood. In 1821 their favourite 
daughter died, and her mother was so disconsolate 
that she and her husband sought for some consider- 
able time the seclusion of the country. Throughout, 
the Bhae-si-bhae has been a woman of great activity 
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and enterprise, exercising almost unbounded in- 
fluence over her husband and the ministers of the 
Court. She was in ^he habit of going out on horse- 
back with her ladies, delighting in the chase, and 
jimusing herself with the javelin exercise. In Marcli» 
1827, Dowlat Rao Scindia died at Gwalioi, and 
leaving no male issue, his widow was permitted to 
exercise the right of adoption. Ho had often been 
urged before his death to adopt an heir, but always 
postponed doing so, sajring lie wished that his widow' 
sliould hold the reins of government. 

Several months after the widow adopted Moodk 
Rao. He soon showed symptoms of turbulence and 
cruelty. He naturally expected to be raised to the 
tlirone on attaining the proper age, but the Bhae-si- 
hhae was in no hurry to resign her authority. He 
attempted to enlist the Governor-General, Lord W. 
Beiitinck, and the Resident on his side, by spreading 
a report that the regent had attempted to take his 
life by means of poison. In July, 1834, a revolt 
took place at Gwalior. One half of tlie army joined 
the Bhae-si-l)hac, and the other remained faithful to 
the Maharajah, who had tlie great majority of 
popular sympathy on his side. The regent then 
consented to the instalment of the Maharajah, and 
leaving the capital took up her residence at Dhol- 
jwre, accompanied by 6,000 armed men. Militaiy^ 
tumults followed, and the Bhae-si-bhae was strongly 
suspected of intriguing for the recovery of the tlirone. 
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She was, therefore, forbidden the capital, and placed 
in strict sequestration. Shortly after she went to 
Futtyghur, where she established herself in an indigo 
factory, her followers being hutted round her. Some 
months after she was assigned a residence in the 
Deccan, afterwards altered to Malwa, with an income 
of six lakhs of rupees annually (60,000Z.) Her 
worthless adopted son died in 1843, when another 
revolution occurred,, and the country was finally 
taken under our closer supervision. The widow of 
the late chief (Moodk Rao) then adopted the present 
representative of the house of Scindia, and with his 
family the Bhae-si-bhae seems to have been staying 
when the Calpee rebels seized the place on the 1st of 
June, 1858.” 

The Maharanee, about eighteen years old, and 
dressed in black and gold, with sumptuous orna- 
ments, was chiefly interesting on account of her little 
child, a girl of three years old, laden with pearl orna- 
ments. She herself was almost entirely silent, and the 
widow of the late Maharajah, whose adopted son now 
reigns, was equally so ; but the old lady and myself 
kindled into conversation at once, as flint and steel 
emit fire. 

“Was I the Englishwoman who had gone with 
the armies to make war upon the Ruski ? ” She 
tliought I was a much older person.” “ Could I ride 
on horseback?” “Had I seen a European battle 
between the English and the Ruski ? ” “ Ay,” she 
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said, her dark eyes dilating as she spoke, I, too, 
have ridden at a batde : I rode when Wellesley Saib 
drove us from the field, with nothing but the saddles 
on which we sat.” 

She made me describe all I saw of the fight on the 
19th of June, and asked to see my horse?*. Then 
suddenly telling me to take off my bracelets, she, 
scarcely looking at them, i)assed them on to the other 
ladies, and recommenced her conversation with me. 
Slie showed herself justly proud of th(^ beautiful 
palace and town wherein she had lived and reigned 
so long. Presently women appeared, bearing trays 
of costly shawls. These are presents,” whispered 
Mrs. Pilose, my interpretress, and in the innocence 
of my heart, unaccustomed to the polite fictions of 
Eastern Courts, 1 fancied that the costly shawl of 
crimson and gold was destined for my future wear. 
How gorgeous it would have looked over a white 
moire antiquel My surprise was great at being 
told merely to take the tray in my hand and pass it 
on to a woman who stood in waiting behind my 
chair. Seven times was I tlius tantalized, but as 
the last tray approached, the Bhae-si-bhae, taking a 
piece of fine >vhite Chandarec cambric, gave into my 
hands, bidding me keep it.” Numerous offerings of 
fruit, betel-nut, rose-water, sweetmeats, &c., followed ; 
when my interpretress salaamed, the ladies shook 
hands with me, and we withdrew. The numbers of 
women in attendance made the air hot and close. We 
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retamed to the apartments of the Resident through 
the lines of horses picketed in the court-yard. 

Soon after I had reached my room, I received a 
note saying that the Maharajah had signified his in- 
tention of paying me a visit, and would present 
himself in half an hour. Punctual to his appoint- 
ment he came, attended by the Prime Minister and 
one or two officers of State. The Maharajah cannot 
be more than thirty years of age: his face is swarthy 
and dark, with keen, but sensual eyes ; and a mouth 
expressing intractability and self-will. Nevertheless, 
he is a good-looking man, dressed in exquisite and 
most simple taste, and with elaborate care. He was 
not conversational. He has a slight impediment in 
his speech, and is shy of speaking before strangers. 
He was good enough to inquire after my husband’s 
arm, which he carried in a sling, and to say a few 
grateful and gracious words about the army which 
had restored him to his kingdom. He expressed 
great astonishment that a lady should be found (he 
was good enough to say) of sufficient enterprise and 
courage to accompany an army in the field, and said 
he had submitted to the Governor -General and 
Supreme Council a design for a decoration, which 
he intended to confer on our troops, and that when 
it was accepted, he should have much pleasure in 
conferring upon me a distinction so fairly won. 
These words raised in me a world of busy thoughts. 
To have had the Crimean medal almost in my grasp. 
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and not to have possessed it after all^ had been a dis- 
appointment the keenness and bitterness of which 
can be suspected only by a few. It is useless now to 
dwell upon that mortification. If the troops are per- 
mitted to wear the Maharajah’s decoration^ and I 
should receive it^ it will at least prove to mo that the 
Indian Prince knows how to appreciate and how to 
reward a woman’s fortitude. 

1 have seldom seen a man of greater intdligence 
and refinement of manners^ or one who impressed 
me so favourably as did the Prime Minister of 
Gwalior. There was tliat in his serene^ half sad, 
yet intellectual countenance, which would have made 
a noblo study for Fra Angelica. The face was as 
spiritual as those of his confrhres wero sensual and 
earthly. 

The morning after these visits, Major Maepherson 
changed his residence from the Palace, in the Lush- 
kar, to the Phool Bagh, in order to be near Sir 
Robert Hamilton. Here wc had purer air, and a 
fresh breeze blowing across an open plain through 
long, wide corridors, shaded by crimson satin purdahs, 
and cooled by camel-thom tatties. This residence is 
more princely than the town palace; it lias such 
wealth of space, with handsome lofty rooms, pillars, 
fountains, terraces, and gardens of flowers. During 
the afternoon the Maharajah hearing of my love for 
horses, with great consideration, sent down his state 
horses, fully caparisoned for me to see. The one 
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which he rides on grand occasions is a magnificent 
specimen of the Cattawar breed, but so overloaded 
with fiesh as to appear almost incapable of motion. 
He is a deep sorrel chesnut, with two white legs; 
his trappings were magnificent. On his head was a 
tall plume of white cock’s feathers, fastened into 
a jewelled head-stall. The saddle-cloth was of green 
velvet, bound with silver lace. He had a crimson 
velvet crupper, to which were fastened long pendent 
draperies falling on either side, and fiowing, much as 
a habit«fikirt would do ; these, with a martingale of 
crimson silk, tied as tightly as possible to the nose- 
band and saddle-girths, completed his gorgeous cos- 
tume. The bit is one of the most intensely severe I 
ever saw, consisting of a string of spurs, or sharp 
spikes of iron, the slightest pressure on which draws 
blood. This instrument of torture in his mouthy and 
the confined position of his head, made tlie whole 
action of the animal false; and compelled me to pity 
as much as I admired him. Presently our atten- 
tion was attracted by the sound of a horse approach- 
ing fi:om the further end of the terrace, but hidden 
by trees. In a few moments appeared, in all her 
self-possessed and calm magnificence, a faultless 
thoroughbred English mare. What a relief it was 
for the eye to rest and gaze upon the long lean 
head, the delicate, nervous neck, the deep, sloping, 
and powerful shoulders, the wide, muscular arms. 
To measure the distance from hip to hock, and to 
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see tlie genuine English quarters, which beat every 
Arab in the world for speed. Several other beauti* 
ful horses were passed in review ; amongst them, the 
finest and purest bred Arab. I had ever seen. How 
short and sturdy he looked, compared with the length 
and grace of the English mare ; and yet, if not con* 
trusted Avith her, what a noble fellow he was. I 
could not but look at the mare shalcing the sun- 
light from her golden chesnut sides, and feel that 
she spoke to me of home, ami tliAt I loved her better 
than all the Eastern horses, Children ot the 

Sun.” That evening Ave droAe to Morah, to see 
the cantonment Avhich had been laid waste in 1857. 
It was now occupied by Sir Hugh Rose’s camp; but 
the broken Avails and smoky ruins stood like spec- 
tres among the gay white tents, and told their solemn 
story in voices Avithout Avords. 

At two o’clock on the following morning, the moon 
Avas lighting us on the first of our five marches to 
Sepree, Avherc Ave once more hoped to be allowed to 
l eniain during the rainy season, and to obtain that 
]*e.st of Avhich the Avholc Brigade, both men and 
liorses, stood so greatly in need. In consequence of 
II. M.’s 95tli Regiment being pronounced out of 
shoes, and in too sickly a state to march, we ett 
it behind, and it Avas attached to Brigadier Napier’s 
brigade. About this time the 8th received some 
small portion of their mess stores which had been 
ilcspatchcd from Doesa on camels, under escort of 

li 
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the 71st Regiment. That regiment^ being short of 
camels, had pressed some of those which it had 
undertaken to escort; and the loads of the animals 
thus taken had been consigned to the soldiers, who 
had emptied twenty-four bottles out of one three- 
dozen case of brandy, besides drinking part of the 
contents of several others. With a consignment of 
wine at Cambay, regimental stores at Nusseerabad, 
and others somewhere between Bombay and Mhow, 
we are in want of ' everything. We heard of our 
carts being pressed, and of our bullocks being looted 
on the road; but when the rains began, and the 
black cotton soil became impassable, the remains of 
our stores had not arrived. 
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** 7)own comes a deluge of sonorooa bail. 

And prone descending rain.’* 

Tuoksok. 

On the morning of Thursday, tiio 8th of July, 
Brigadier Smith’s column marched into Sepree. 
This was the second time we had entered Sepree 
with the idea that it was to be our resting place. 
The first time our stay was of very short duration, 
as we were ordered oflF to Gwalior at a day’s notice. 
As we now had Sir Robert Hamilton’s assurance 
that we should not move until after the rains had 
subsided sufficiently to make the roads passable and 
the rivers fordable, we felt secure of repose, and 
shelter, and comparative comfort, and also ventured 
to hope for a restoration to health and strength. 
We did not hesitate to take possession of a tole- 
rably large room, situated in what must have been 
the back yard of a ruined bungalow. The tottering 
walls which came crashing down about our ears 
pretty frequently as the rains wore on, gave such 
an air of insecurity to the whole building, that &w 
envied us our habitation. There was a " godown,” 
or cook-house, which our principal servants occupied, 

H 2 
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some smaller buildings like pigsties, where tlie 
gliorawallahs made themselves comfortable, and a 
pigeon-house for the treasure guard. The Brigadier 
gave up the compound to us, so that we had a garden 
and large field, an avenue, and two entrance gates ; 
and as the large tent was pitched near the house, ^Ye 
were very comfortably accommodated. Our horses 
were picketed near a deep well of clear water, and 
I began to luxuriate in the quiet and the rest. 

The artillery occupied the lines formerly in pos- 
session of the artillery of the Gwalior Contingent, 
and the 10th Native Infantry went to the still habit- 
able native lines. The 8th Hussars were partly 
under cover and partly in tents, and the Bombay 
Lancers remained under canvas; their officers and 
tliose of the Hussars occv.pying a large bungalow 
whicli had been left uninjured. 

It was pleasant to settle down and fancy wo were 
going to have a little peace. I was perfectly help- 
less, having temporarily lost the use of my right 
hand, and felt that unless I was allowed to sleep^ I 
should not last much longer. I slept all night and 
half the day, and for three weeks never had suffi- 
cient energy to walk as far as the garden, about 
twenty yards from the bungalow. 

Sepree is an exceedingly pretty place. The bun- 
galows, with ti’ees tastefully planted round them, 
have almost the appearance of English villas, espe- 
cially in the rains, which make India as green as 
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England. I flattered myself with the hope of 
remaining for some time at this delightful spot, and 
even went so far us to write to Mliow for mustard 
and cress and lettuce seeds, which, very fortunately, 
did not arrive. At tliis time I was unable to sit ui> 
for more tlian a few hoars daily; and about die 25th 
of July, when I was suffering more than ordinary 
pain, a Poriugiicse servant came to me and asked 
some (juestion relative to the packing of our things. 
“Why do you want to know?” — “Go inarch to- 
morrow morning — Kotah!” When inv liusbaiid 
returned fx-om transacting business with the Briga- 
dier, ho told me it w’as but too true. The rebels 
were supposed to be in the neighbourliood of Jeypoor, 
whither General Roberts was gone, from Nussecr- 
abad, in pursuit, and it was dreaded that they would 
establish themselves in the strong fort of Boondee, 
or, worse still, in the arsenal at Ajinci’c, 

Brigadier Smitli received two imperative orders, 
one forwarded by Brigadier-General Napier, and the 
other by General Roberts, to join the division under 
the latter as soon as possible. Meanwhile, the 
heavens were flushed with lightning, and hard and 
steadily came down the I’ain. A pleasant prospect 
truly, that of marching and encamping in the midst 
of the rains of a tropical climate, risking fever, ague, 
and rheumatism, when w'e are all, •with scarcely an 
exception, exhausted by pain and fatigue ! 

Upon the discovery of a ghaut impracticable for 
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grnis^ the Brigadier resolved not to attempt the 
shortest route by Shahabad^ but, to proceed down the 
Trunk road via Goonah. This arrangement pos- 
sessed two advantages ; in the first place it avoided 
the cross country tracks which are at this time 
simply impracticable; and in the second, by march- 
ing to Goonali we ran a chance of falling in with 
some money, of which the brigade was so destitute 
that the commissariat officer reported that he could 
only move along the Trunk road, where we were 
known, as the people on the Shahabad route would 
refuse to supply him on credit. I W'as glad to find 
we were to go to Goonah, as my nice horse Prince 
was still left there in Captain Mayne’s care, and I 
should thus have the opportunity of recovering him 
without trouble. 

On the 30th July wc still found ourselves* at 
Sepreo, and as the rains were incessant, there seemed 
to be no immediate prospect of leaving it A few 
days before. Sir Robert Hamilton went through on 
his way from Gwalior to Indore ; his train was three 
days passing through Sepree, and very soon after 
leaving it, in spite of his elephants, he stuck fast in 
the mud. This news we heard with rather more 
satisfaction than the misfortunes of our friends gene- 
rally afford us; for if Sir Robert Hamilton could 
not get on with elephants, how could we hope to get 
on wdth camels, which fall down on slippery or 
muddy soils and never rise again. He brought us. 
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under an escort of Meade^s Horse, a lakh and a half 
of rupees., which replenished our exhausted treasury. 
The miserable condition of tlie aunels which con* 
veyed it reminded us of the gjiunt specimens of that 
animal in tlie Crimea, and tlie poor horses too looked 
regularly sodden with the wet. 

The Brigadier having represented tlie inefficiency 
of our brigade without European infantry, the unfor* 
tuiiate 95tli was again detacht'd from Gwalior, and 
sent down to us in carts. TJiey wi ie mucli delayed 
en roufAi in consequence of rain, and the Brigadier 
ordered a bungalow, with two or three large rooms, 
to be fitted up as a hospital for tliem ; for he knew 
that by the time they reached Sepree they would 
require one. Two days after their arrival, as I was 
taking a drive in the gharry for tlie purpose of in- 
lialing some fresh air, 1 met my dear Prince walking 
up tlie road, attended by his ghorawallali, wlio had 
l>rought him from Goonah without an escort. 

The Brigadier now received an order to consider 
liimself as attiiched to the Gwalior division of the 
arm}', I am not aware if General lioberts knows 
tfiat he is shorn of his fair proportions in the shape 
of our brigade ; but for ourselves it docs not much 
matter who commands us, as 1 am thankful to say 
the roads are pronounced impracticable. 

If the loss of Sir William Peel was so sincerely 
regretted by us, how much deeper, because more 
personal, was the sorrow that we felt on hearing of 
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the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Morris, C.B., of the 
17th Lancers. He was one of those rare combina- 
tions of true Christian and thorough soldier who raise 
and ennoble the profession to which they belong, and 
leave behind them a bright example to be followed 
by those who come after. Although so young, he 
was a most distinguished officer. His gallantry at 
Balaklava, where he w’as severely wounded, brought 
his name prominently forward; and before that, he 
had already acquired fame in Indian warfare. Oji 
leaving England in October, 1857, he looked forward 
to India as a large field for future distinction, and yet 
hardly six months after he had landed in Bombay, 
all these visions had passed away; his sword was 
sheathed, his armour taken off, and his soul — 

To Him who gave it rose, 

God led it to its long repose, 

Its glorious rest. 

But though the warrior’s sun has set. 

His light shall linger round us yet, 

Bright, radiant, blest I ” 

Not long after this the Brigade was engaged in an 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Maun Sing, who 
had seized the fort of Powrec, belonging to our ally 
the Gwalior Rajah. A feudal baron in the dominions 
of the latter, and also connected with him by family 
ties. Maun Sing, after a great deal of quarrelling and 
squabbling, had been portioned off with a certain 
number of villages. But there are some people who 
cannot possibly live within their incomes, and avoid 
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running into debt. Maun Sing appears to have 
been one of these unfortunates, and being out of 
pocket, he naturally became dissatisfied. He soon 
found himself surrounded by many malcontents, 
who flattered him and lied to him, until he allowed 
them to attach themselves to his train, and so 
from a troublesome relation he was transformed 
into a formidable foe. We knew ho had been 
hovering about Seproe for some, time, but as he dis- 
tinctly avowed that liis quarrel was not vvith tlie 
English, hut w'as simply a family disagreemejit with 
the Maharajahj lie was allowed to remain unmolested, 
until in an evil liour, tired of being wet through in 
his tent, he and his retainers ousted a garrison of the 
Maharajah’s from the Fort of Powree. As soon as 
the intelligence of this aggressive movement against 
our friend and ally reached the ears of Brigadier 
Smith, he determined to start immediately in order 
to recover the fort So one morning, about the 3rd 
of August, leaving behind him only a squadron of 
the 8th Hussars, another of Lancers, and two field 
guns, under the command of Lieutenant LeCoeq, he 
set off to march eighteen miles along a cross country 
track, in the midst of the monsoon. The force 
started at nine A.M., and by five r.M. had advanced 
.about ten miles towards Powree. On reaching the 
fort the Brigadier found it so much stronger than 
native information had led him to believe, that he was 
obliged to sit down before the place and to desj^atcli 
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a letter to Gwalior for siege guns and mortars, 
making his force, meanwhile, as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit Maun Sing came out 
of his fortress to an interview with the Brigadier, 
who told him he was empowered to offer him his 
life if he would lay down his arms. He answered. 
But I shall be a prisoner until my death. Of what 
advantage will my life then be to me ? ” He stated 
again that his quarrel was solely a personal one with 
the Maharajah, and had the matter rested in the 
hands of the Brigadier, he might perhaps have been 
turned into a valuable and grateful ally, having, as 
he represented, sufficient influence to keep all tliis 
part of the country quiet. The interview, however, 
terminated inauspiciously. It was the time at 
which the Lancer })icket was relieved, and liis 
attendants, seeing horsemen riding towards them, 
raised a cry of treachery, and fled into the fort — 
whither Maun Sing followed them in haste. He sent 
an apology the next morning for entertaining^ doubts 
of our honour, but he ventured outside the walls no 
more, and tliere was an end to all hopes of an 
amicable arrangement Soon afterwards Brigadier 
Smith was reinforced by some details under Briga- 
dier General Napier, and a siege train of two 18- 
pounders and two mortars. Entrenchments were 
dug, and guns were run into position ; during which 
operations Lieutenant Fisher, H. M.’s 95th, was shot 
tlirough the chest Unfortunately, as usual, there 
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was a loophokv» an impracticalile side to the fort, 
on which tlie jungle was so impenetrable, and the 
ground so broken by ravines and nuilalis, that it 
was impossible to place either guns or ti'oops there. 
Moreover, the fort was large, and the attacking force 
was small ; but, nevertheless, on the 19th of August, 
so sanguine were our people, that a message was 
despatched to Sepree for the rest of the 8th Hussars, 
the two guns, the 95th., and ovayy convalescent from 
the hospitals ; for,*’ said the messenger, “ we have 
them in a trap, and only want lUi the hands we can 
get to come and kill them.” Such a message caused 
no little excitement amongst the few left in charge 
of our little cantonment. The camp was swept clean 
by midnight, and only the sick, and amongst them 
my husband and myself, remained. When morning 
dawned we followed the little force, so hastily sent 
for, in imagination, and fancied them nearly arriving 
at Powree to assist iji the work of slaughter ; but, as 
no new^ could reach us, as far as we knew, until the 
next day, we resolved to wait phiIosoj)hicalIy for 
particulars until then. We were not a little asto- 
nished when about five P.M., Lieutenant LeCocq 
rode past our tent on his way to report the return of 
the force, sent out seventeen hours before, to Colonel 
Owen, 1st Lancers, left in command. The rebels 
had fled about the time that the little reinforcement 
started to cut them up ; and so stealthy were their 
movements, and so well managed their retreat, that 
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nobody knew either the exact time of their leaving 
or which way tliey had taken. Consequently, the 
pursuing party, which was organised as quickly as 
.possible by Sir Robert Napier, started in the opposite 
direction to tliat taken by the fugitives ; and in the 
course of the next day word came to Sepree that 
Maun Sing and 1,500 of his men were at Reyghur, 
about six miles from us, while the other 1,500 were at 
Kollaris, about thirteen miles off. This news kept us 
on the qai vlve^ as what could be easier than to sweep 
our little cantonment, if they only had sufficient 
courage to try it ? Everything was put in readiness 
for defence, and then we betook ourselves to sleep, 
undisturbed by either dreams or realities of rebels. 

Meanwhile the loft wing of the 8th Hussars, 
attached to General Roberts’ division at Nusseerabad, 
had not been idle since they left cantonments oh the 
27th of July, for the purpose of intercepting the 
rebels hovering about Jeypoor, and keeping them 
from taking possession of either Boondee or ^jmere. 
To convey an idea of the pleasures of marching in 
the rainy season, and also of the work they found to 
do, and the gallant manner in which they, in conjunc- 
tion with tlio rest of the force, did it, I cannot do 
better than subjoin copies of two letters received 
about this time from Lieutenant-Colonel Naylor, 8tli 
Hussars, in command of the left wing at Nusseerabad, 
who was in the field, although only just recovering 
from severe illness. The first ran as follows : — 
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“ Two Miles from Mowgaum^ Jufg 31 , 1838 . 

We started from Nussecrabad on the 27tli of 
last month towards Jej^poor, for which place tlie 
rebels, w’ho W’cre reported to have increased their 
numbers to about 20,000, w’cre making. They 
inarched to within about* sixteen miles of Jeypoor, 
and finding that we had intercepted them by going 
to Langaneer, about six miles from tljr^ town, they 
turned southwards toward:; Tonk. We followed 
tlieni; and, on approaeliing Tonk, tlie General 
(Roberts) detached a living et*iumn, consisting of 
about 130 Lancers, 350 Belooclies, part of IL M.’s 
72nd, the 12th N. L, B troop cd* Horse Artillery, and 
ourselves. 

started at seven r.M. from Goonsce, where we 
liad already arrived that morning; and, after march- 
ing all night, during which we heard a great deal 
of firing at Tonk, we arrived within about five miles 
t)f tliat place about seven o’clock on the following 
morning. 

The men w’cre becoming so exhausted from tlie 
lieat, and the artillery horses so wearied, tliat we 
were obliged to lialt. I never felt anytliing ap- 
jwoacliing to tlie intense sultriness of that day. We 
lost two of the 8tli from sunstroke, whicli affected 
them wdiilst lying in tlicir tents. Tlie rebels, hear- 
ing of our approacli, immediately bolted with two 
small guns which they had captured; and wo have 
been following them sometimes by night, sometimes 
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by day, without any chance of catching them. 
They have nothing to delay them; and can, with 
ease, travel twice as fast as we. They are mostly 
mounted; at least, what remain of them, for their 
numbers are greatly reduced : our continued pursuit 
has so disheartened them, that all their infantry have 
left them. At one place our reconnoitring party 
saw a body of about 500 Budmashes in the hills, 
who fired at them and killed a horse. They were 
supposed to be returning to their homes at Kotah ; 
but the country is full of these fellows, and any 
camel of ours that cannot get on is immediately 
looted; and one of our men, when only about half 
a mile from camp, was fired at, the ball going 
dirough the peak of his cap, and grazing his eye- 
brow. We hear tliat there are'^not above three or 
four tliousand of them left together, and their only 
object is to plunder towns. We have saved Jeypoor, 
Tonk, and Boondee, as well as several smaller places, 
from their depredations. We went through Boondee, 
and hearing that the rebels had gone through a pass 
further south, with the intention of endeavouring, 
if possible, to push on towards Adeypoor, where 
they have many friends, we made for Jehazpoor 
to cut them ofil • • • • We arrived at this 
place (Mowgaum) on the 21st; and we have just 
progressed two miles in eleven days I On arriving 
at the river we found it was not fordable; but, 
after waiting three days, succeeded in crossing it 
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^‘The following morning we attempted to march 
to Etonda; but^ after passing through a deep nullah^ 
and floundering along a road always up to our horses’ 
knees^ and many times up to their girths in black 
mud^ the day broke^ and disclosed to us the pleasing 
facts that we had progressed about a mile from the 
camp, and thsit the greater part of our force, and 
all our baggage, had been unable to across the nullah, 
in consequence of a sudden rise in the water, already 
sufficiently deep ; so we returned to camp ; the greater 
number of us, who were already over, having to 
wait some hours before the nullah was sufficiently 
fordable to recross. Since that day we have been 
unable to move, and have narrowly escaped starva- 
tion ; we consumed our last morsel of flour on the 
evening of the 29th, and the horses, who were stand- 
ing very nearly up to their knees in water, had not 
had any grain or hay for two days, so it became a most 
distressing matter of necessity that we should get out 
of that somehow. Fortunately the rain, which had 
been pouring for some days, ceased, and enabled us 
to cross the nullah and get through about two miles 
of deep mud to a village where ye are now en- 
camped. We had to employ all the cameh of the 
force to carry the baggage of the Lancers and our- 
selves. They took over five hours doing the two 
miles : this was yesterday morning, and we returned 
the camels to bring up the rest of the force; but as 
they have not yet arrived, and it is late, I fancy they 
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must have got into a fix. It is quite impossible to 
get the guns through the two miles we travelled 
yesterday. The camels suffer terribly in this muddy 
weather, as they slip down, with their gi’eat spongy 
feet, and cannot get up again. The river by which 
we arc encamped, and which was not more than 
a small brook when wc first an*ived, became, when 
it mined, such a torrent, and ran with such violence, 
that it resembled a very heavy sea running, and one 
night was very nearfy inundating the whole camp. 
I had to shift my tent once at midnight, as the river 
flooded me out, so I moved to a most attractive 
spot, where the water was only aidclo deep instead 
of reaching to my knees. Wc have been out of 
beer and every other luxury for some time, and 
liave to content ourselves with rations, and be thank- 

lid that we arc not starved We hear, 

the rebels arc at Mandulgurh, and arc anxious to 
(!ross the Burnass River to Adeypoor ; liowcver, they 
cannot manage that yet, as the river is not ford- 
al)le, and as the General (Roberts) is moving along 
the other bank, I suspect they will have to return 
to the Chuinbul.^ They have, ever since we have been 
Ibllowing tlicm, stuck closely to the hills, never being 
abo\'c three miles from them, in case of being obliged 
to lialt. We hear they arc in great distress, and 
starving in numbers ; the late weather must have 
told most fearfully upon them ; I snppose they liave 
been in the villages in tlic hills near llandulgluir. 
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As long as they remain where they are neither 
cavalry nor artillery will be of much use against 
them.” 

Englishmen, however, are not easily diverted from 
their purpose, and a second letter received some time 
later, gives the result of all these troublesome mai ches 
and privations. 

^ JVeemucFi, August 21, 1858. 

. . . . We have had terribly liurd work 

lately. On the 8th of tlie month we got the order 
to join General Roberts’ force : we had been march- 
ing ill the morning, but started at half-past six in the 
evening, and arrived at Bheelwarra about one o’clock 
the following day, having marched upwards of thirty 
miles. We then made three long marclios — one of 
nineteen miles, one of twenty miles, and one of 
twenty-eight miles. 

‘^The following day we were rewarded for our 
toils, by finding the enemy drawn up and waiting for 
us, after we had marched about seven miles. We 
certainly have done what no other column has, in 
bringing an unwilling combatant to an engagement. 
We had been following them up closely for seven 
weeks, when they became so harassed and desperate, 
that they determined to fight. We found them 
drawn up in a magnificent position on one bank of 
the river, with steep hills down to the water. We, 
who were on the other bank, had to advance down a 
gentle slope, about a mile long ; the Horse Artillery 

K 
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and Cavalry moving rapidly down to the bank of the 
river, where the artillery came into action, but with 
little effect, as the enemy’s guns and troops were 
concealed amongst the hills ; whilst we were exposed 
to the hre of four guns, three six-pounders and a 
nine-pounder, at five hundred yards range, until the 
infantry could get down the hill. The firing on 
the part of the rebels was at first very bad; but 
soon after, they got, our range and direction per- 
fectly. I moved the cavalry twice a few yards, 
when I found they were firing accurately ; but they 
continued their fire on us, dropping their shot just 
at our horses’ feet. Two shot went through the 
ranks without touching anybody, but we lost four 
horses, and my dear little gentle white horse was 
struck full in the chest by a round shot. I had just 
time to jump ofi’ him before he fell. We then crossed 
the river in line, and went up the hill, when the 
rebels ran away, leaving their gmis and bullocks in 
our hands. The cavalry immediately went after 
them; and we had a grand gallop of about three 
miles through the thick of them, as they were run- 
jiing along a road to a village. Their cavalry, which, 
with few exceptions, were well on a-head, formed on 
a hill. Having pretty well pumped our horses, I 
thought it advisable to stop until the artillery and 
infantry came up. By the time they arrived the 
cavalry had cut up all the stragglers about the plain, 
and the infantry had disposed of about two hundred 
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rebels who were established on a hill round which 
we had passed^ and from which they had fired at us 
as we galloped by. However, they made very bad 
shots: poor Sergeant-Major Holland was killed there, 
but no other person touched. I was then sent on 
after the enemy with ca\alry and Horse Artillery, 
but had to leave the artillery after about eight miles, 
as they could not get on. We then went about seven 
miles further, and caught them on the march. As 
we galloped up to them they fired on us, threw 
away their arms, and bolted into the jnngle. We 
skirmished through it, shooting an enormous number 
of rebels, who tried to conceal themselves in bushes. 
Very few attempted to make any resistance, as they 
had thrown away or concealed their arms. We took 
three elephants and a lot of camels, carrying the 
Nawab’s kit, containing gold shawls, valued at 
10,000 rupees. We then, our horses being com- 
pletely exhausted, returned to the General, and 
arrived at eleven at night, having been in our sad- 
dles since daylight. We must have ridden a long 
distance. The rebels had in the morning, I should 
say, about nine or ten thousand men; there must 
have been about nine hundred killed, and they are 
now all scattered. We saw some of their cavalry, 
but beyond firing their carbines at a respectful dis^- 
tance, they showed no desire to fight. The Nawab 
and Tantia Topee are supposed to be with about 
seven hundred cavalry, endeavouring to cross the 
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river Chumbul, near Rampoora. I thought that day 
would, perhaps, terminate our labours ; but during 
the last week we have been so hardly worked that 
we are brought to a stand-still, men and horses 
being completely exhausted. I have ceased to count 
marches by miles, as we generally march with in- 
fantry, and they delay us so much on the road, that 
I calculate by hours. We marched with the General 
on Monday and Tuesday, and then started at three 
A.M., on Wednesday, for Gangapoor, arriving there 
at eleven a.m. We started to join Brigadier Parkes 
at eight P.M., and arrived at Chittore, about four p.m. 
On Friday morning, we started at six a.m. via Jawud 
to Neemuch, where we arrived at ten o’clock at 
night, doing about four ordinary marclies in one. 
Brigadier Parkes Avanted to take us out early tliis 
morning iJiirty^tico miles; but I told him it was im-* 
possible that wo could get our horses to drag their 
slow length over more than ten miles. Without our 
detachment, the Brigadier had a stronger force of 
cavalry than we have had to pursue their entire 
army. I shall be glad to hear they have crossed the 

Chumbul We left Stourton with 

General Roberts’ force, sick with fever. We are all 
more or less shaky, but I hope rest and beer will set 
us right. Richards and Haynes arc both quite unfit 

to be with us from illness The name of the 

place, where we fell in with the rebels, is Kuttoria.” 

But to return to ourselves, the pursuing column. 
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wliicli I mention od as having been organised by Sir 
Robert Napier to pursue the fugithes from Powree, 
consisted of one squrdron of H. M.’s 8th Hussars, 
two six-pound guns of tlie 3rd Troop Horse Artil- 
lery under Lieutenant Hoskins, two nine-pound 
guns under command of Lieutenant Strutt, some of 
Meade’s Horse, one hundred of H. M.’s 95th, and 
tlie 10 til and 25tli Native Infantry; the whole under 
command of Lieuteiianf -Colonel Robertson, 25th 
Native Infantry. Before leaving Powi*ee, Colonel 
Il()bertson expressed his intention of not returning 
until he had accounted for those, of whom he was 
sent in pursuit. The remainder of the brigade 
<lro])ped into Sepree by degrees. They were de- 
tained some days for want of camels, as between three 
and four hundred extra ones were sent with Colonel 
Robertson, in order to mount the infantry; and of 
lour liiindrod others sent out to Powree, two hundred 
went astray, and were not recovered for some days, 
-it this stage of the proceedings our bandmaster, 
Herr Kbnig, sent in his resignation, and by way of 
making sure, started from Bombay in a sailing vessel 
bound to Liverpool, before it was accepted. His 
reasons, amongst others, were that “his hair was 
turning grey from the climate, and tliat the Dhobies 
had hammered his wife’s linen until it was utterly 
destroyed.” In short, he declared that it was im- 
possible he could remain longer in “ so detestable a 
country.” 
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It was on the morning of the 31st August that Bri- 
gadier Smith marched into Sepree; and the troops 
which accompanied him had scarcely breakfasted in 
their newly-pitched tents, when a telegraphic message 
came in from Jubra-Pattun, saying that the rebels 
were in possession of the town. The first idea con- 
veyed by the news was that we were to start off 
without delay to Jubra-Pattun, which is six marches 
from Kotah. We were only kept in suspense for a 
day or two, and then Sir Robert Napier, who had no 
idea of giving us any more rest or peace, and who 
seems to have arrived at Sepree with a prejudice 
against the place, again marched us out. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

“ Faint but pursuing.*’ 

“How dull it is to pause — ^to*makc an ond— 

To rust unburnisbed — not to live in use: 

As tho* to breathe were life ! ” 

Ulyssks. 

On the 3rd September the force, accompanied by 
the siege train, marched out of Sepree about six 
miles, and encamped at Syssec, a village with an old- 
fashioned fort, half way to Kollariss, The rain did 
not permit us to start before half-past two in the 
afternoon, and our tents were not pitched on the new 
ground before dark. In the midst of the night the 
Brigadier was aroused by the arrival of a despatch 
from Sir R. Napier, who himself remained behind 
at Sepree, saying that Maun Sing was again at Raj- 
ghur, and requesting that we would detach a force 
in pursuit. The Lancers, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Curtis, and the unfortunate 95th, started accordingly 
at daybreak, and returned next night, having seen 
nothing of Maun Sing, but having marched thirty- 
four miles. 

The company of the 95th that left in the morning. 
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piled only sixteen stand of arms on their return ; the 
rest of the men, having fallen out by the way, came 
lagging and straggling into camp in the course of 
the night. We were detained for eleven days at 
Syssee, and it was only on the 7th September that 
news reached us of the column under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robertson, which had started from .Powree 
in pursuit of Maun Sing. After many difficulties 
and disappointments,^ after incessant inarching and 
terrible fatigue, they at length overtook the rebels 
at Becjaporc. Major Chetwode, wdio wrote, reported 
nine cases of jungle fever. He also stated that 
Lieutenant Fawsett, 95th, was killed, and Captain 
Poore and Lieutenant Ilanbury, of 8th Hussars, 
wounded. 

The next rumour relative to the movements of 
the rebels which reached our camp, was one which • 
ultimately affected us very considerably. It was 
tliat Tantia Topee had again assembled a numerous 
foi’cc at Bhopal, and was endeavouring to get south- 
wards. At tlic same time we had a visit from Sir 
R. Napier, who alarmed us by saying that as the 
Gwalior and Jhansi troops were not to be disturbed, 
he intended to make us into a moveable column as 
soon as sufficient camels coidd he procured from 
Agra to enable us to move easily and to mount the 
infantry if required. Soon afterwards we heard 
that we were to march to Goonah, then that we were 
to remain where we were, in order to protect Seprecr 
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and Kollariss; and, at last, hopes were raised by 
Sir Robert Napier that we should w’ork our way 
northwards, and replace the 9th Lancers at Umballah, 
a liill station about sixty miles from Simla, in a most 
liealthy and delightful climate. But the trumpeters 
of the brigade by sounding orders” late in the 
(^veiling of the 14th September, put to flight ail our 
anticipations of Umballah, on tlic road to which w’e 
sliould have again passed through beautiful Gwalior, 
and have seen the famous Taj at Agra, that most 
wonderful and beautiful tomb, in its(‘lf a comiuen- 
datory epitaph. 

We learned that the Brigadier-General had ro- 
(!cived orders by telegraph from Sir Colin Campbell 
— now elevated to the peerage by the title of Lord 
Clyde — to send our unfortunate brigade to Goonah, 
without loss of time. This order upset all Sir 
Robert Napier’s previous arrangements, and was 
received with dissatirfaction by us, but witli pleasure 
by the 3rd troop Bombay Horse Artillery, wlio 
looked forward to returning to their own presidency. 
The siege train was taken from us at dawn, and 
ordered to return to Sepree. I was quite sorry 
when the elephants went; for being an invalid, and 
unable to use my foot, it was a great pleasure and 
entertainment to watch the odd ways and customs 
of these great beasts. They would dress themselves 
up like King Lear, in grass and straws, throwing 
great wisps over their lieads and backs to keep away 
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the flies. They would then take another wisp and 
twist it about until it was properly shaped^ when they 
would use it as a brush to drive away the same 
tormentors &om their chests and legs, their great 
ears flapping like punkahs all the while. It was 
curious to see the elephant walking to the well, 
carrying his own bucket and rope, and making a 
staircase of his fore-leg, in order that the mahout 
might mount by it. He first raised the foot a little, 
bending the fetlock;* when the mahout had raised 
himself upon this, the animal gradually bent his 
knee until the man could step easily from the foot 
to the fore-arm, and thence scramble up by his ears. 
After reading tlie account of Mademoiselle Djek, 
in Charles Readers Cream,” I have not been 
so anxious to trust myself within range of their 
trunks ; but they appeared perfectly docile and 
were generally trumpeting — a sign of satisfaction I 
believe. 

On the same morning that the order arrived for 
us to move, the 14th September, we had sent all our 
sick into Sepree; and had also despatched thirty 
carts, and as many camels, to bring up more than 
one hundred sick men from Colonel Robertson’s little 
column. These carts, in consequence of our sudden 
movements, were recalled. 

On the 14th and 15th of September thirteen cases 
of fever occurred in the squadron of the 8th Hussars 
only. We now heard that the rebels were not at 
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Bhopal^ but were endeavouring to reach that place ; 
that General Mitchel had sent out his division in 
three columns ; and that we were to march 5 by a 
route of sixteen marches, to Bhopal, joining some 
of General Mitchel’s force by tlie way. 

We left Syssee the day we received our orders 
and marched thirteen miles to Lukwassa, where we 
were compelled to halt, on account of the rain. It 
came down as soon as tlic column reached the 
ground, and before the arrival of the baggage. The 
ground on which our tents were to be pitched was 
soon flooded. The baggage had a weary time of 
it, some of the carts, which started at three A.M., not 
arriving until five or six o’clock in the afternoon. 
The treasure tumbril of the 95th regiment, wliicli 
had very high wlieels, stuck fast in a hole opposite 
our tent. The pair of bullocks attached to it were 
utterly unable to move it, and as the blows fell a 
great deal faster than we liked, my husband sent a 
pair of powerful bullocks, used as leaders in one of 
the brigade treasure tumbrils, to assist. Even with 
this reinforcement, the wheel, which had now sunk 
nearly to the axle, reftised to stir. Several men 
applied their shoulders to it, while others pushed 
behind, but with no better success. Eventually, with 
the aid of another pair of magnificent bullocks, it was 
hauled out by sheer strength, the leaders pulling 
until they fell in the black mud. As soon as it was 
set in motion, the brigade treasure bullocks were 
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detached and the tumbril started again with its own 
pair ; they went on for about twenty yards, and then 
stuck fast once more. One of the mess store carts 
did not come in until the following morning, when 
five extra pairs ’of bullocks were required to draw 
it to the camp. At this time I received the follow- 
ing letter from an officer of the 8th Hussars, with 
the squadron in pursuit, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson, giving the following account of the action 
at Becjaporc, which appears to reflect the highest 
credit botli upon Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson for 
the energy and perseverance with which he followed 
the enemy, and upon the men who fought so well 
after sucli great fatigue. 


Ciooiiahf September 14 , 1858 . 

‘• \Ve got over more than twenty miles the first 
day, and luckily liit on the track of those of whom 
we were in pursuit, at the village where we halted 
at dark. We were obliged to inarch almost entirely 
by daylight, on account of the rocky and otherwise 
dangerous nature of the gi’ound, especitilly on ac- 
(!Ount of the guns. We followed the track of the 
lugitives for five marches; and once were so close 
upon them, that we lighted our pipes at the fires 
t)f their encamping ground the night before. After 
making five marches we arrived at a village called 
Sangie, on the banks of a river running into the 
Parbuttee. At this place we halted one day, partly 
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on account of having lost all trace of the rebels, 
and partly because our own horses, and those of 
the Horse Artillery urgently required rest. At 
Saiigie it appeared that we had lost all trace of 
Maun Sing,* but that we were on the track of a 
number of the Gwalior Contingent and others. Our 
sixth march was not much more thtm twelve miles. 
The next day we started late, and did not get to 
our ground until after dark. Here Colonel Robert- 
son got such information as induced him to think 
that, by pushing on with a part of his force, lie 
might come up with the rebels. Accordingly, he 
started at two in the morning with fifty of our men, 
the Irregulars, the European infantry, and part of 
the native. The remainder of the force he left with 
the guns, it being thought unsafe to leave them 
without protection, as Maun Sing w’as believed to 
be in our rear with 1,400 men. Those left behind 
followed at daylight ; and, after a very long march, 
which took us right out of the jungle into the open 
country, we came uj) wdth Robertson (who had seen 
nothing ot the rebels), and halted under the trees 
at the same place that we encamped in May last. 
The Colonel seemed much disheartened, but resolved 
to make one more effort, and if that did not succeed, 
promised us to give up the pursuit. The horses 
were very much done indeed, and most of those 


* He had doubled hack to Kajghur and Kollariss, near Seprcc. 
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of the artillery were without shoes. After the men 
had had their dinners, about five p.m., the same party 
started in advance as before, leaving the rest to 
follow at daylight. 

“ To the surprise of many, just at daylight the fol- 
lowing morning the enemy were discovered. They 
were encamped on a rising ground, just beyond the 
village of Beejapore. A broad, shallow river ran 
past the village, and close to the ground on which 
the rebels were. ^ At a short distance before arriving 
at the village, the infantry were extended in skirmish- 
ing order along the valley of the river, and the 
cavalry were sent round at a trot on the far side 
through the village. The infantry first attracted the 
attention of the enemy, but being hidden by the 
houses, our fellows, and the rest of the cavalry, 
were upon them before they were aware of their 
approach, and in the thick of tliein before they had 
time to fire more than one round from tlieir muskets 
which tliey had prepared for the infantry. They 
were completely taken by surprise. Down the bank 
and into the river they went as quick as ever they 
could, the mounted men being the first in, but not 
without leaving a good many with unmistakeable 
tokens of the will with which our fellows handled 
their swords.* The infantry caught them as tliey 
crossed the river, but at a great disadvantage, as 
tlie rising sun was full in their eyes. After the first 
dash of our fellows, the work of destruction appears 
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to have been carried on in a desultory sort of manner. 
The bank of the river Tvas too perpendicular to allow 
of horses crossing immediately; tliey had to ride 
alongside it a little distance^ and cross lower down. 
They then formed again, and went at the rebels, 
who were in a body; but from the ground being 
<’ut up by deep nullahs and rents, the fight was 
necessarily of a very scattered character. The enemy 
ran into the nullahs, and were shot down by dozens, 
and in some jJaces by twenties. Mapy fought despe- 
rately ; being driven to bay, as it. were, they could 
not help it. One man in particular, although brought 
down to a sitting position, fought until the very last. 
They fired their muskets, then drew their swords, 
and stood, until they W'ere cither riddled by bullets 
or pierced by the bayonet. Our casualties, consider- 
ing the desperate nature of tlieir resistance, were 
very few ; and some of these were caused by acci- 
dents from our own jxople. Poor Fawcett, 95th, was 
shot high up in the middle of tlie chest ; he breathed 
for twenty minutes. He and a few men w ere making 
a rush at a lot of fellows. Poore (8th Hussars) 
received a cut ^ on the wrist, severing the tendons, 
and he is not going on well I am sorry to say, as 
it will not heal. Hanbury (8th Hussars) got a slice 
from a sword on the fleshy part of *the shoulder 
and back of his arm. The enemy were all regular 
sepoys ; most of them wore pouches and belts. The 
greater part had percussion muskets; and several 
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had medals for Mooltan, Cabul, Pegu, &c. Their 
loss must have been nearly five hundred, and few 
could have got away without a mark of some sort. 

• • . . . The 95th did the greater part of the 
work. The 86th Avere altogether too late, although 

they were mounted, while made the 95th 

march. The 10th Native Infantry worked right 
well, and kept up side by side with the 95th, and 
never stopped for anything. Sergeant Major Cham- 
pion is going on well ; he was shot in the breast. . . . 
Tantia Topee is, as of course you know, expected 
to cross the road and go to Bhopal. .... The 
country wc marched through was very like parts 
of Hercfordsiiire, w’ood and rock, with here and 
there an opening; and the atmosphere was that 
of a forcing house — so hot, steaming, and damp.” 

This was a brilliant day’s w'ork, of which Colonel 
Robertson had reason to bo proud. 

We marched into Goonah at about six o’clock on 
the morning of the 21st, and found two pieces of 
good fortune awaiting us, viz., our letters and two 
tattoos, laden with stores from Mhow, consisting of 
beer, sherry, brandy, coffee, writing-paper, &c., all 
much needed, and most acceptable. The contents of 
the mail w'as rather amusing, as regarded the Briga- 
dier. About an hour after w'e had started on our 
march in the morning, a messenger from Sir Robert 
Napier had overtaken him, saying that the rebels 
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were all gone to Shahabad, and ordering him to 
return and proceed to that place. As we could only 
arrive at Shahabad by retracing our march along 
the Trunk Hoad to witliin twelve miles of Sepree, 
this was disheartening enough. The mail-bag, how- 
ever, brought the Brigadier a letter from General 
Roberts, desiring tliat, as soon as he had finished 
co-operatiiig with General Michel, he should return 
to Rajpootana, and place himself again under General 
Roberts’s orders. It also brought a telegraph from 
General Michel, desiring him to inarch immediately 
on Seronge, a fortified tow'n, situated south-east of 
Goonah, where Tantia Topee has established himself. 
So that in about three hours, the Brigadier received 
as many different orders from as many different 
authorities, and to crown all, tlie telegraphic wire 
was discovered to he broken in two places, so that he 
could communicate w ith none of them. Sir Robert 
Napier w’ould have us march due north. General 
Roberts wanted us almost due west, and General 
Michel urgently required us soutli-east ! The hopes 
of the Brigade were fixed on joining General Michcl, 
and the wish to proceed to Bhopal via Seronge was 
universal. 

It was fortunate for us that w'c reached Goonali 
before tlic rains, which again came down in torrents, 
accompanied by blinding lightning and deafening 
thunder. These are supposed to be the finishing 
rains of the season; and tlie hard gravelly soil of 


o 
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Goonah enables us to trench our tent sufficiently 
to keep it tolerably dry. 

On the morning of the 23rd, Brigadier Smith 
received a communication from Major Macpherson, 
insisting that the rebels were moving on Shahabad. 
We ought to feel flattered at the anxiety evinced to 
retain the force in Bengal ; and might do so, did we 
not know that we are only required to act as a police 
fijTce, while the Jhansi and Gwalior troops remain 
undisturbed. We found Colonel Robertson very ill 
at Goonah ; and his brigade, the command* of which 
had devolved on Major Chetwode, 8th Hussars, 
absent in pursuit of some rebels supposed to be pass- 
ing about forty miles to the south. The morning 
after we inarched in, the Brigadier received a de- 
spatch from Major Chetwode, saying that the infor- 
mation had proved entirely false, and that no rebels 
had ever been in the neighbourhood. Major Ghet- 
wode then endeavoured to rejoin the Brigadier at 
Goonah, but was much impeded by the torrents of 
rain. Captain Mayne had been absent with his body 
of Irregular Horse for some time, moving south of 
Ragooghur. We were detained for tlmec days at 
Goonah, waiting for definite orders as to which 
superior was to be obeyed; and I was not sorry 
to be able to ride round the cantonment now that 
it was dressed in green. The tall, mowing grass 
rose to our horse’s girths, and the thick tangled 
bushes, all a-gleam with recent rain, looked more 
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English and home-like than anything I had seen in 
this country. 

On the 25th September, at three A.M., we marched 
out of Goonah, leaving Captain Poore suffering from 
the effects of fever, in addition to his wound, which 
was going on anything but well, and taking with us 
Sergeant-Major Champion, whose gallant bearing 
during the action of Beejapore deserves record. He 
was, as before mentioned, shot through the breast, 
the ball coming out beneath the shoulder-blade. He 
naturally believed himself mortally wounded; and 
altliough struck quite at the beginning of the fight, 
he continued to ride on and to fight, not knowing 
but that each movement of his body might cause 
death. On the first hasty medical inspection, it was 
thought that the ball had actually pierced the lungs, 
nor was it until after a second and very careful 
examination that it was found to have traversed 
round the ribs. 

The Assistant Quartermaster-General attached to 
the brigade having reconnoitred the road to Bhadore, 
pronounced it totally impracticable ; and we, in con- 
sequence, took a shorter route for the first three or 
four miles. We marched until daylight through a 
fen, full of holes and standing water, with long rank 
grass brushing the horses’ sides. I had intended 
riding, but went the first half of the march in a 
dooley, nor was I sorry to find myself in it, as the 
troop horses stumbled and floundered along, sinlpi^ 
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to tlieir knees, and, in the eflFort to struggle out, fall- 
ing almost on tlieir heads. I looked out just in time 
to see '^the Pearl,” who was saddled and led after 
my dooley by his syce, go headforemost down a piece 
of rotten ground into a sedgy hole full of water, after 
which I closed the purdah, and looked out no more. 
At length we gained a gravelly soil, and the latter 
part of the march was pleasant enough. The coun- 
try was thickly wooded and hilly, with long grass 
and flowers ; and the scenery was really picturesque 
and pleasing; a luxury one is rarely blest with in 
India. 

The baggage, as might be expected, was arriving 
by instalments until six in the afternoon; and the 
next morning, the deaths of nineteen camels, which 
had been overloaded and had fallen during the 
march, were reported to the commissariat officer. 
The rain, which came down steadily that night and 
the next morning, again stopjied us; and we noAV 
heard that Tantia Topee and a large force were 
awaiting us at Scrongc. Sir Robert Hamilton re- 
ported their numbers at 10,000 ; and from other, but 
I should imagine less authentic sources, the Briga- 
dier was informed that they mustered 17,000 men. 
Our brigade, reinforced by taking back most of our 
own men from Colonel Robertson, who gave them up 
unwillingly enough, numbered about 1,100. The 
odds are great; but no one feels any doubt about 
ouy being quite able to cope ^^'itll them, especially 
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should Brigadier Parkes and General Michel move 
up to help us. Tlie 1 7 th Lancers are at last turned 
out of tlieir comfortable bungalows at Kirkee, and in 
squadrons and wings are mai'ching up to Mhow. Sir 
William Goixion, 'with one squadron, arrived there 
some time ago; and Lieutenant Wood, 'weary of 
inactivity when real work w^as going forward, volun- 
teered to serve 'with tlie 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
and is under Capttiin Majnie’s orders. 

On the 27th Se[)tembcr, another letter was re- 
ceived from Sir llobert Hamilton, urging the Briga- 
dier to hasten to Seronge. In vain did he, in his 
anxiety to obey the summons, ride down the road 
twieii before twelve o’clock to see whether he could 
not ])ersuade himself that it was passable. But the 
rain was heavy and frequent; and the baggage 
animals failing us so fast, with no possibility of re- 
placement, that he was obliged to content himself 
with fretting juid eating out his heart, until three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 28th, when, as the 
sun slione and the tents 'were positively dry, he ven- 
tured to try a move of three miles to a piece of red 
soil. He accomplished it, but with severe loss. I 
rode almost the first of the whole column, wisely 
remembering that the more the ground was trodden 
tlie deeper it would be. Presently, the horseman 
immediately preceding me sank in the deep black 
('arth up to the roots of his horse’s tail ; this was the 
first liorse down. He 'was quickly followed by one 
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of our own troopers^ which was for some time unable 
to extricate himself, rolling several times over, and 
being up to his neck. The Horse Artillery had 
fearful work; nor would they have arrived before 
the next morning, had not the 95th Regiment 
assisted them. One horse remained head under for 
so long that, when first dragged out, he was sup- 
posed to be dying. None of the baggage-train, 
except a few camels, nor the treasure tumbrils, 
nor the mortars, came in before the next day. 
Twenty camels were reported dead,” and the road 
‘^a wreck of carts.” The change, however, was 
much for the better, as far as the health of the 
troops was concerned; they were camped on fine, 
high, dry ground, and no longer laid down to sleep 
in odorous and slushy mud. A jemadar, of the 1st 
Lancers, who came in soon after we reached our new 
ground from spying at Scronge, reported that Tantia 
To])ee had strongly entrenched liimself, and that he 
was aware of Brigadier Smith’s approach. 

A letter received the following morning from 
General Michel, announced his intention of making 
an attack on the south side of Seronge, simulta- 
neously with ours on the north; and added, of 
course, that " should Hie enemy escapsy Brigadier 
Smithes column would pursue,^ But by noon, news 
had come that the Nana, with a large force, had 
raised his standard in the north, and that Tantia 
Toi)ee had abandoned Seronge, for the purpose of 
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joining him. The letter suggested that we should 
retrace our steps via Goonah and Sepree, towards 
the Nana ; in which case^ I may bid a fond farewell 
to all hopes of seeing my English box, now on the 
road from Bombay to Mhow, and also to the idea of 
resting awhile in the latter cantonment. 

On the following morning we started at two A.1C., 
to march by the large and very pretty fortified 
village of Bujianghur into Goonah. Colonel Robert- 
son, wlio is still detained here by illness, no sooner 
heard of the approach of Brigadier Smith, than he 
telegraphed to Sir Robert Napier for leave to resume 
the 95th and 10th Native Infantry, but I am happy 
to say his application did not succeed. 

Our Brigadier, hearing that Tantia Topee and a 
large body of men were at Esaughur, started for 
that place as fast as the reduced state of the 95th and 
the baggage transport would permit Captain Mayne 
accompanied us with a cavalry brigade, consisting of 
his own Irregular Horse and a part of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry. He had joined us the day before, having 
come one-and-twenty miles that morning to do so. 
On arriving in sight of the town we saw the sky 
obscured with smoke. Not only had Tantia Topee 
stormed the place, but he had plundered and utterly 
desolated it. The rear-guard of his force did not 
move out until we drew up before it, and a party of 
Irregular Cavalry started at once in pursuit. But, un- 
fortunately, there were two roads from Esaughur in 
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the same direction, of which the rebels took one, and 
their pursuers the other. We learnt subsequently 
that Tantia had actually moved on Mahoulie that 
day, but as the hearts of all are with the rebels, we 
can procure no information in time for it to be of 
use. About this time the most disheartening con- 
tretemps of our wearisome pursuit occurred. Our 
Brigadier became aware that Tantia, with 12,000 
men, had gone to Chandaree. After anxious delibe- 
ration the following plan, the tactics of which are 
shown by the accompanying map, was resolved upon. 
Chandaree, as the map indicates, is situated in the 
vicinity of the Betwa River, which being at that 
time so swollen as to be absolutely unfordable, was 
for the moment an insuperable barrier to the escape 
€)f the rebels eastward. Lieutenant-Colonel Robert- 
son was ordered to move his force from Goonah-to 
Shahdowrfi, and so to keep the Western road closed ; 
Brigadier Smith at Esaughur would have defended 
the Northern and North-western roads ; and General 
Michel was requested to move up from Seronge, in 
order to prevent the rebels from flying towards the 
South. A simultaneous attack on three sides, on a 
given day, with an impassable river on the fourth, 
seemed to offer the opportunity which had been so long 
sought for ill vain, of putting an end at one blow to the 
rebel forces in Central India. The only uncertainty 
as to their utter destruction was the falling of the 
Betwa, which ivas not, how'ever, likely to occur in 
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time to enable them to escape. We waited anxiously 
to hear whether General Michel would co-operate in 
this well-organized plan, as in his last communica- 
tion he had declared himself unable to move for 
nine days. His Europeans, he said, were out of 
groceries, and could not march until they arrived! 
Without inspecting the invoice we could not tell 
what condiments might be considered necessary to 
enable this luxurious for(*e to move, but it was 
almost certain tliat before the nine days were over 
the Betwa would be fordable for elephants, and in 
places for horses ; when Tantia would probably bid 
farewell to beautiful, solitary Chandaree, and pro- 
ceed to possess himself of the rich spoils of Tcary. 

The guns loft by Tantia at Esaughur, nine in 
number, were blown up by the Horse Artillery.* 
The Subar, in charge of the town, who appears 
from the number of dead and wounded lying in the 
streets to have made as stout a resistance as he 
could, was assisted by us with money, as Tantia had 
taken good care to leave nothing of any value in the 
town. The monsoon by this time, October 7th, had 
entirely passed, and the days, once more bright and 
cloudless, were of very great heat. Already the 
first fresh tinge is off the green, and the country 
begins to resume its brown colour. The grass in 
the jungle exceeds in height and thickness any- 
thing I had ever imagined, and when we first begin 
to march in the morning it is saturated with dew. 
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which makes wading throagh it like passing through 
a river; the smelly too, before sunrise is extremely 
off^sive and injurious. 

A series of misfortunes befel us at this time, for 
besides my being a prisoner to my tent and dooley, 
with a feverish attack which left me so weak as to 
be incapable of exertion, my pleasant horse Pearl” 
was severely kicked on the sinew of the hind leg. 
ThOTe was no prospect of his being able to use his 
leg for a month, even if lock-jaw did not end his 
sufferings before that. Sad indeed it was to see 
Ids pretty head bowed down by pain, and to watch 
him limping slowly on three legs, and growing 
thinner and thinner every day. 

On the morning of the 8th of October the detach- 
ment of Cavalry, under Captain Mayne, quitted us 
at Esaughur and marched to co-operate with General 
MichcL They left in obedience to peremptory 
orders, thereby obliging Brigadier Smith to call in all 
his outposts of Irregular Cavalry, which were watch- 
ing tlie country between Esaughur and the river, in 
a northerly direction, and so frustrating all hopes of 
accomplishing his plan for catching Tantia in a 
cul^e^sae. I think that were I in a subordinate 
command in India, I should either throw up the 
whole thing, and run away in the night, or I should 
carry out my own plans in the teeth of everybody — 
caAte qui caute. 

The water of the Betwa, on the 7th of October, 
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was reported not more tlian five feet over the ford. 
From what wo heard subsequently, it must in reality 
have been much deeper. The rebels have with them 
several elephants laden with treasure. Grain of all 
kinds is scarce in their wake, as being so flush of 
money, they have been paying high prices for grain, 
instead of taking it by force, as is their usual custom* 
We rode through Esaughur, a mean, but in places a 
picturesque little town. Its desolation was as com- 
plete as that of Chandaree, but It lacked the beauty, 
which made that place so exquisite in its mourning. 

At midnight, on the 9th of October, boots and 
saddles” sounded, and by one A.M. the following 
morning we were again on our travels; haltiug 
once more at Mahoulie, which in its dress of tangled 
green was hardly recognisable. The river, with its 
overhanging trees, was too thick and muddy to offer 
a chance of success to the sportsmen, who betook 
themselves to fishing as soon as the camp business 
was concluded ; the ford was three feet deep, and we 
were encamped in tall, rank grass and jungle, which 
we were not sorry to move out of on the following 
day. Brigade orders were to rouse at two, although 
the greater part of the baggage carts did not arrive 
until between five and six the previous evening, and 
the mortars only came in during the night. It wwis 
intended to march to Serai, but despatches received 
about an hour previous to marching caused Brigadier 
Smith to direct his course to Monoiie. We heard 
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that General Michel had come across a portion of 
the fugitive rebels, and after a fight had killed 
about two hundred, and taken several guns. Tantia 
Topee, with 2,500 followers, had escaped over the 
Betwa — ^liaving built boats for the purpose — ^while 
the treasure and women were conveyed across on 
elephants. The urgency of time was so strongly 
insisted upon by the General, that the propriety of 
proceeding after the men’s breakfasts was discussed, 
but abandoned on account of the great heat of the 
sun. The Blieels, who have disturbed the country 
below Mhow, are reported to have robbed the post ; 
it is certain that no Englisli letters arrived by this 
mail, although they are known to have been in 
Bombay by the 28th of September. 

Some opinion of the state of the country, and of 
the tendencies of the peojJe in Central India at this 
moment may be formed from the contents of the 
following letter, w’ritten by one of a party of three 
Englishmen travelling dowm to Bombay on sick 
leave. 


** Mhow^ Octvher Zrd, 1858. 

. . . . Since I started from Sepree I have 

liad as unpleasant a time as any one need desire. 
You have no doubt heard that when we arrived at 
Bnrsode, thirty-one miles from Goonah, we learned 
that Tantia’s advanced guard w'as at Kcelipore, only 
eighteen miles from our next halting-place — Beora, 
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on which place he was then advancing, having 
ordered 20,000 sirrs of flour and wood to be in 
readiness for his ariry. As we were struggling 
tliroiigli the mud at the rate of nine miles in twelve 
hours, we took the advice of the telegraphic in- 
spector, and returned to Goonali, whither he followed 
us the next day; and, in doing so, very nearly fell 
into the hands of the party whom . Colonel Robert- 
son cut off, and wlio were only fi\c in lies distant 

from liagooghur, Avhere we breakfasted 

We had to remain at Goonali ‘chewing the cud 
of patience,’ as the Persians say, until the 20th, 
when we accompanied Major Clictwode to Ragoo- 
ghur. We reached Beora, sixty-one miles from 
Goonali, in two days, and were highly elate at the 
prospect of a speedy journey to Bombay, when we 
were overtaken by one of the severest storms of 
thunder and rain I ever remember to have wit- 
nessed. It completely swamped the roads ; nor was 
it without the utmost difficulty that we reached the 
next station of the bullock train, where wc arrived 
about seven r.M. The Peon in charge there said 
it w'ould be impossilde to proceed any further that 
night, and advised our remaining in the bullock 
sheds until morning, adding, that he would light 
a lire for us, and make us as ‘ khoosh ’ as possible. 
In the morning he proposed to take us by a jimgle 
path, so that we might avoid the flooded nullahs. 
We agreed to this, and proceeded to make ourselves 
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jolly over a cold fowl and some beer, in fpite of the 
attacks of numerous hordes of insects^ who resented 
our intrusion on their domains and vested rights. 
Whilst thus making ourselves comfortable under 

difficulties^ one of our servants called Captain 

out; and told him we must get away as soon as 
possible, as bad work was going on. Our cook 
being sick, did not, like the rest of the servants, 
leave the cart, but lay in the bottom of it covered 
over with saleetas, and so was concealed from the 
notice of the peon, who, leaning against the cart, 
thus addressed another man : — 

have made the Saibs khoosh; and, as soon 
as they go to sleep, we can loot the carts.’ 

* But in case they or their servants resist, you 
have not enough of men.’ 

The peon replied : ^ Oh, I have thought of that, 
and have sent to the next village for ten or twelve 
budmashes who are halting there, and who will do 
their business.’ 

*^^Bohut Atcha’ (very good), replied the other 
worthy. 

Our cook, on overhearing all this, was much 
alarmed, but remained quiet until one of our servants 
went to the cart, when he whispered to him to tell 
us directly all he had gathered of this precious plot. 
So I sent for the peon, and told him I had changed 
my mind, and should proceed at once. He was 
greatly annoyed, and tried to persuade us to remdn; 
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hut, seeii^ we were quite determined, lie left us, 
and went to order the bullocks; and, strangely 
enough, he and his friend held another consultation 
close to the same cart. 

^ Those people say they will go on ; I have 
ordered only one pair of bullocks to each cait, so 
they will get on slowly' enough for you and the 
budmashes to overtake them.’ 

“ ^ But how are we to attack ? ’ 

* The drivers w ill have ortl'ers to upset the cai'ts ; 
you will tlien manage it easily enough.’ 

^^This being also told me, I insisted upon two 
pairs of bullocks being furnished to each of the 
carts as usual, and then told the peon to get into 
my cart, as I wished for the pleasure of his com- 
pany down the road. He refiised at first, but the 
muzzle of my pistol applied to his car, and a gentle 
argumentum ad liominem from the Sergeant Major, 
induced a speedy compliance. I then armed our 
ghora-w'allahs with sw^ords, and told the peon that 
if any budmashes came near us I would shoot him 
that instant, wdiile the ghora-wallahs had instructions 
to cut down the first driver who upset a cart. You 
never saw such a face of terror as our friend the peon 
showed. He whispered a long time with the driver, 
wdiich I permitted, as I fancied he was giving him 
instructions to be cautious. Whenever the gharry 
gave a greater lurch than usual, he exhibited the 
greatest agitation. So we journeyed to Puchore, 
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when I gave him over to two of Holkar’s sepoys, 
who permitted him to escape ; but Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton has sent people in pursuit of him. We were 
detained three days in a filthy native hovel at 
Puchore, in consequence of the rising of the river, 
which we ultimately crossed on charpoys (native 
bedsteads), carried on men’s heads. We found that 
the Kola Sind River was also mifordable, by which 
we were detained another day; and a third river, 
the name of which I forget, detained us the greater 
part of another ; thus, altogether, we had a most 
unpleasant journey; we lived in dirty sheds, and 
were half starved; a mode of life not very con- 
ducive to the restoration of health. We are now 
detained at Mhow in consequence of the Bheels 
being out on the road, joined by some 200 of 
Holkar’s Horse. They have broken tli^ telegraphic 
wire, looted the dak with the English mail, seized 
the bullocks of tlie train, and smashed the carts, 
so our journey liitherto has not been as fortunate 

as adventurous ” 

On the 12th October General Michel rode over 
to our camp, which was only nine miles from Mon- 
groulee, where his force was halted, and made 
arrangements with the Brigadier for pursuing the 
enemy into Bundelcund. It was decided to form 
the united forces into tliree columns, placing cavalry 
and light field guns in the centre; the left wing 
being composed of Brigadier Smith’s infantry, with 
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100 cavalry, and two light guns, and the right 
column of General MichePs infantry, under com- 
mand of Colonel Lockhart. The cavalry, so it was 
arranged, were to cross the river at a ford near 
Mongroulee, with between four and five feet of 
water. Brigadier Smith was to cross at a ghaut 
near Cliaiidaree, and Colonel Lockhart somewhat 
Icrwer down. These three were to form a junction 
with General Whitelock, at Teary; but no sooner 
Avas the plan formed, and the arrangements made, 
tliaii the rebels were found not to have gone to 
Teary at all, but to have taken a northerly direction. 

On the 14th of October the centre wing, con- 
sisting of three troops 8th Hussars, a squadron 17th 
Lancers, three troops 1st Bombay Lancers, a wing 
of 3rd Bombay Cavalry, Mayne’s Horse and Horse 
-Vrtillery, marched to a ford on the river Betwa, 
about thirteen miles from Serai; and as Brigadier 
Smith had received information that the ghaut at 
Chandaree was utterly unfordable, he marched his 
infantry to tlic same j)lacc, hoping to get across. But 
on the evening of the day on which we arrived, 
(General Michel decided that the river was quite 
impracticable for infantry and for baggage carts, and 
ordered Brigadier Smith not to attempt to cross it 
at all ; hut to proceed along its left bank as far as 
('handarec, from wliich place he could -watch two 
fords — the one near that town and the other a few 
miles further down the river. 
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Our little force now consisted only of the Brigadier 
and staff, H. M-’s 95tb, the 10th Native Infantry, 
one troop of Hussars, two troops of Lancers, and 
two Horse Artillery guns, with five Sappers and 
Miners attached, together with the two mortars sent 
us from Sepree; and on the morning on which 
General Michel crossed the river, we returned to 
Serai, not a little pleased that our baggage had 
escaped being drenched and drowned, and delighted 
to find ourselves moving independently, as we, our- 
selves particularly, were thereby relieved from a 
great deal of worry and annoyance. 

Wo heard at this time of the arrival of Major 
Seager in Bombay, which, as he is anxious to pur- 
chase, may perhaps cause great and, on some 
accounts, very beneficial changes in the regiment, 
although, should they involve the loss of Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Naylor, they will cause universal regret. 

On the morning of the 17th of October we again 
pitched our tents amongst the hills that surround 
Chandaree, where we halted for some days to watch 
the fords of the Betwa. If the country was beautiful 
in May, when the trees were leafless and the ground 
barren and bare, it acquired a double charm now 
that the earth was green and the trees bent down 
witli foliage, and in many cases with flowers. A 
beautiful ruin of what had once been a serai or 
resting-place for travellers, lay on the right of our 
camp, and before us were the hills topped with the 
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fortifications that defend the town. This evening 
the mail of the 30th August reached tlie camp, and 
a sergeant brought letters to our tent, containing 
intelligence of the death of my Crimean companion 
and friend, the chesnut horse Bob. When wc left 
England he had been committed to the care of 
friends whose kindness he had enjoj’^ed for nearly 
twelve months, and from them we received the fol- 
lowhig accoimt of his death : — ^ 

I have to tell you of what I fivar will give you 
pain — ^poor Bob’s sudden death — not by bullet, but 
in the common course of nature. He had never had 
ache or ailment since he came into our stable, and 
on Sunday, 29th August, he took his morning’s feed 
at eight o’clock, and went out to exercise in the park 
as usual. Suddenly he staggered and fell, and was 
dead in less than five minutes. He was only being 
walked round, the groom riding him, and leading 
another horse. He was buried in Park Coppice, 
where several other old favourites lie. We are 
almost as sorry for his death as you will be ; he led 
an easy life whilst in our care. * The ’Squire * very 
lieldom worked him, and he ranged about in his 
large loose box, more a show horse than anytliing 
else ; for every one who came to the house was taken 
to see him.’^ . 

The next morning we moved down a steep and 
rocky road, which cut the horses’ feet very much, to 
the east side of Chandaree, nearer the fords, and 
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encamped on more open ground. Receiving vague 
intelligence of some Bmidcalahs on the opposite side 
of the river, the Brigadier sent a party of the 95th, 
under command of Major the Hon. E. C. H. Mas- 
sey, to reconnoitre. It was found that they were 
encamped and had with them two or three small 
boats, which were soon after taken by us. They 
fled as soon as the white faces became visible, 
although they were on the other side of water be- 
tween seven and eight feet deep. 

We are urgently looking for a reinforcement of 
camels, as there is actually not a spare camel in the 
force ; and of the few that are left some die daily, 
while others can hardly carry their loads, owing to 
the frightful sores on their backs. For these the 
natives know no remedy but the actual cautery, and 
one is nearly deafened at times by the roars of the 
unfortunate victim whose wounds are being com- 
forted by the application of a red-hot iron. 

The beautiful comet, which has been visible to us 
for many nights, is now passing out of sight. Its 
first appearance was on the evening of the 29th of 
September, soon after sunset. Since then it has been 
seen nightly with more or less distinctness. At first 
it caused a great sensation among the camp followers, 
who were anxiously inquiring whether it was a star 
of good or evil omen. For my part I cling to the 
lio])e that it will prove the herald of peace if not of 
good will, and that as its s])lendour has witnessed 
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the decline, its departure may mark the suppression 
of the mutiny. 

On the evening of the 22nd of October, as we were 
still resting — ^four whole days of rest — ^beneath the 
shadow of tiie hills round Chandarce, a native arrived 
with intelligence that the rebels intended to cross the 
river at the Bhait Ghaut. As the information was 
given by a man who had offered himself as a spy, 
and as nothing was more probable than that the 
enemy, knowing Scinclia’s forc6 in Chandarce to be 
short of ammunition, should endeavour to draw off 
tlie European brigade, in order to gain an oppor- 
tunity of crossing the river at the ford opposite the 
town, it was decided to wait until tlie spies of our 
own camp returned. In the meantime it was inti- 
mated to our informant, that if his intelligence proved 
correct he would be well rewarded, but if on the 
contrary, lie was found to have spoken falsely, he 
w'ould be hanged, a consummation he appeared to 
contemplate with the most frigid indifference. Next 
morning, however, his news Avas so far confirmed, 
that the enemy were found to be hovering on the 
banks of the river, undecided whether to cross or 
not; and in consequence of orders, which arrived 
shortly before noon from General Michel, Brigadier 
Smith marched at three p.u. for Bhorassa, in order 
to guard that ford, which was only knee-deep. The 
Brigade reached Serai about half-past nine o^clock 
in the evening, having marched over a terrible road. 
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up a very steep and rocky ghaut. No tents were 
pitched^ the men laid down in the open air, and 
by five o’clock the next morning after this sixteen- 
mile march, were again on the tramp, ten miles 
further to Mongroulee, where no carts, commis- 
sariat or private, appeared until four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon. The English Infantry had proved 
theniselves more enduring than the native cattle, 
which were unable, without rest, to accomplish the 
severe w^ork over the incredibly bad roads. The 
men lay down until midnight, when reveill^e 
sounded, and the brigade then completed the re- 
maining twenty miles which lay between them and 
Bhorassa, thus performing a forced march of forty- 
six miles in forty-two hours. 

Enough cannot be said in praise of the endurance 
and fortitude of the non-commissioned officers,* and 
men of the 95th — I do not include their officers, as 
tliey were, I believe without excq>tion, mounted, 
and so incurred no more fatigue than the cavalry; 
but when it is considered that on this occasion the 
regiment accomplished, beneath an Indian sun, a 
march far beyond anything that ever was required 
of them in their native country, it becomes a matter 
of regret that men, so heroic in endurance, should 
have been so severely tried. 

We encamped at the village of Bhorassa on the 
left bank of the Betwa, opposite the Fort of Koozwye, 
wherein resides a friendly Begum, who sent her 
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younger brothei > the Nawab, accompanied by trays 
of sweetmeats^ to make his salaam to the Brigadier. 

Just before we reached the end of the march we 
heard tliat General Michel had encountered the 
rebels, under Tantia Topee, at a place c<alled Sind- 
waha, on the right bank of the Betwa ; and the next 
day more detailed accounts arrived by ddk, and 
we learned that on the 19th a severe battle was 
fought, wherein the enemy mustered about ten to 
one. They attempted to charge the Horse Artillery ^ 
guns, but were driven back by the Hussars. Lieu- 
tenant Harding, 8th Hussars, was very severely 
wounded in the right side. Captain Heneage’s troop 
lost eight men killed and wounded, and Captain 
Fenton’s troop also suffered loss. A nullah, which 
nui in front of our men, saved a good many of the 
enemy, and the broken nature of the ground made 
it very difficult for cavalry to work. But every 
account that has as yet reached us agrees in saying 
that had the cavalry been permitted to pursue as 
energetically as it was their wish to do, the loss of 
the enemy would liave been far more considerable. 

At Bhorassa-Koozwye, we remained four days, 
sj^ent by the Brigadier and Staff in endeavouring 
to collect intelligence of tlie whereabouts of Tantia 
and his treasure, and by me, in riding about in the 
vicinity of the camp. 

One evening we rode to look at the Betwa, of 
which so much has been said. We found a wide 
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river, with a bed composed partly of sand and 
partly of rock. The water had sunk so much that 
the ford was easily passable on horseback. As we 
returned we met a wild boar, who like ourselves was 
taking his exercise in the cool of the day. The 
broken nature of the ground, and the number of 
large holes, made it impossible to give him chase, 
without more danger to our horses and ourselves 
than the fun of the gallop was worth. In India the 
ground is in very many places perforated with deep 
holes, which are never filled even with the mud 
caused by the rains. Some of them, just large 
enough to admit a horse’s leg, arc from two to 
three feet deep, others are larger and deeper. In 
places the land is honeycombed with them, so that it 
is necessary to ascertain the nature of the soil before 
attempting even a trot. At the same time, • the 
dexterity with which a horse will gallop over ground 
covered wdth holes is very wonderful — that is to sa}% 
if his rider gives him his head, and lets him trust to 
his own eyes and feet; should the rider, however, 
attempt to put his judgment in place of that of his 
steed, the chances are that he earns a fall, upon 
ground which for eight months of the year is as hard 
as brass. 
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** The two corps of this army, particularly that which has been 
in the north, are in want'Of rest. They have been in the field, 
and almost constantly inarching since Tanuary last ; their clothes 
and equipments are much worn, and a short period in canton> 
ment would be very useful to ihem. 1'he cavalry likewise arc 
weak ill numbers, and the horses low iii condition. I should wish 
therefore to be able to canton the troops fot a short time.*' 

The Wellington Despatches, 

No communication was received from General Michel 
from tlic time of the arrival of the order to move 
from Cliandarce until the 31st October, when a 
letter reached us at Malaghur, informing us that 
General Michel, who was now marching south, had, 
on the 25tli inst, come across and dispersed a body 
of 3,000 rebels. lie desired the Brigadier to pro- 
ceed by easy marches to Seronge. We hear that 
three lakhs of rupees arc at Saugor, awaiting " a 
strong escort” to be supplied. by Brigadier Smith; 
two lakhs for our own column, and one for that 
under General Michel. 

On the 30th October the 10th Regiment of Native 
Infantry received a reinforcement of 250 men and 
four officers, and on the following day the brigade 
was joined by 500 irregular cavalry, under Captain 
Buckle. 
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On the 1st of November we marched to Moundalh, 
and the day following to Taal. Both these marches 
were in the direction of Seronge, to which place 
we were proceeding in order to cover Goonah. 
General Michel himself had hastened south, and we 
heard of his force as being near the Nerbudda River. 
Great diversity of opinion exists as to whether the force 
under Tantia Topee will cross that river. Cross- 
the Nerbudda is like crossing the Rhine — ^the 
opposite shores are inhabited by people of different 
race, prejudices, and opinions. Some say that once 
across the Nerbudda Tantia Topee would meet with 
very little sympathy or encouragement. 

A letter from an officer of the 8th Hussars shows 
that the cavalry brigade has been well worked in 
the pursuit He says : — 

After we left the old brigade we crossed the 
Betwa River with less difficulty than we expected, 
and marched for a great distance southward. We 
met Lockhart’s Brigade, and tlie two went on 
together in the direction of Teary. The enemy 
were known to be somewhere in our neighbour- 
hood, but few suspected tlicm to be so near as they 
afterwards proved. We marched about twelve miles 
through an open cultivated country, and had forced 
some little distance ahead of the infantry, when all 
at once the enemy’s picquets were seen galloping 
in, and in a few moments we came in sight of the 
whole army, extended in line, on some open ground 
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near the village of Lindwaha. We vrent steadily 
on^ and the enemy fell back upon some ridges, vdth 
fields of very high standing grmn towards the centre. 
A squadron of 8th Hussars, the 17th Lancers, and 
native regular cavalry were on our right; the 
Horse Artillery, one troop of 8th, and Mayne’s 
Horse, went away to the left. We rather hurried 
up into action ; but I rather tliink tlie General was 
airaid of their slipping through his fingers. The 
action began on the left, by tile enemy opening fire 
upon us from four gims. We were so short of men 
that we could only reply with tluee. I could not 
tell what was doing on our right, on account of the 
high grain. After a short cannonade, the enemy, 
possibly emboldened by our apparently insignificant 
force, made a demonstration of attacking the guns, 
smd our position, for a short time, was very critical. 
Not only was there a large force in front, but a 
lot of skirmishers had very pluckily crept close to 
us in the gram” (gram grows sometimes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet), ** and the bullets and 
shot came in very smart The body, who menaced 
us in front, had got much less than 300 yards from 
us, when luckily for us the infantry and 9-poimder 
battery came up. Grape and round shot soon made 
the enemy hesitate, and before the rifies could begin 
to tell, they moved off. Those on the right were 
not idle, but owing to the broken nature of the 
ground the charge was not very effective. Men 
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and horses fell in the nullahs^ and two of our men 
were cut to pieces, from being dismounted. ’ As 
soon as the enemy took decidedly to flight. Colonel 
Blake ordered me to remain and protect the bag- 
gage, which I did; and having luckily found my 
camels, was able to feed my horse. The pursuit 
was continued for seven miles, being finished at the 
banks of a deep river. Had the existence of the 
river in front only been known to the General, we 
could have driven the enemy pell-mell into it, and 
the slaughter would have been immense ; as it was, 
I dare say 500 is about the number killed. We 
found four guns abandoned near the I’iver. Tantia 
To))ce was present, but made off with his elephants 
early in the day. 

Our loss (8th Hussars) was two killed and seven 
wounded; six horses wounded, and nine misSuig; 
the 17th Lancers had two or three wounded, and 
the Bombay Lancers lost two men.” 

When within a march of Seronge we received 
orders again to change our course, but nevertheless 
we did go there, for not only were nearly all the 
trbop and artillery horses in need of shoes, but 
several of the officers’ horses could not be ridden, as 
their feet were in so bad a state. The horses were 
also many of them without clothing, which proved 
very injurious during the intensely cold nights. 

The monotony of our domestic life was at this 
time disturbed by the discovery that our Portuguese 
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butler, hitherto deemed a respectable man, had been 
carrying on a system of gross extortion. We found 
that we could be supplied with the only procurable 
luxuries, bread and meat for ourselves, and grass 
and grain for our horses, at about 200 rupees a 
month less than the rate at which he had been 
charging us. European stores such as wine, brandy, 
beer, coffee, tea, sugar, cheese, bacon, &c., are only 
to be obtained at rar(^ intervals from the Parsee 
merchants at Agra, Mhow, or Bombay ; and as to 
potatoes, we haves not seen any since wo left Major 
Maepherson’s hospitable roof in the Phool-Bagh at 
Gwalior. 

On the 4th of November, the day on which we 
reach Scronge, with its tall and goodly trees and its 
fretted buildings, we heard officially that General 
Michel intended to return the larger part of the 
cavali’y and the artillery to tliis brigade. Cai^taiii 
Ilcneage remains with his troop of Hussars, nor can 
we regret that an officer who has proved liimself so 
energetic, yet so steady and cool when in action, and 
so efficient and popular 'when in camp, should have 
the advantage of seeing active service in the ficlcl. 
The remainder of tlie cavalry, under command of 
Acting Brigadier Colonel de Salis, "were to have 
rejoined us on the 7tli of November ; but the Colonel 
sent word that they were so tired, and their horses 
in such an exhausted condition, that they were 
unable to proceed, adding, that a three xoeek^ halt 
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at Uaxt vsas required;^ but as his men and horses 
cannot be more exhausted than the rest of the 
brigade^ I do not imagine that his reasons for a 
three weeks’ halt will be considered satisfactory. 

Captain Buckle^ in command of the Irregular 
Horse^ has given my husband some curious infor- 
mation respecting the habits of the Bheels, who have 
made themselves so troublesome lately. They are 
believers in witchcraft ; and there are persons 
amongst them who obtain their livelihood by witch- 
finding. A misfortune occurring to one of their 
community, the witch-finder is sent for to discover 
through whose evil agency the victim sufiers. This 
man artfully discovers some female who is the ‘^pet 
aversion ” of his employer, and at once declares her 
to have bewitched him ; upon which she is seized 
and hung up by her heels. If the torture drives 
her to confession, she is burnt without any further 
ceremony. If, on the contrary, she persists in her 
innocence, she is sure, soon after, mysteriously to 
disappear. 

We have been much interested lately by a history 
or the Nana and his family, previous to the rebel- 
lion; and I venture to make a few extracts wliich 
may throw some light on the apparently unprovoked 
atrocities of this monster. 

“ Nana Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor, is the eldest son, 
by adoption, of Badjee Rao, ex-Peishwa of the 
Malirattas. For many years previous to his death. 
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Badjee Rao had ]>een a dethroned pensions of the 
East India Company. When in the dilness of his 
power^ he had^ as a native prince, assisted the East 
India Compan}' in their war against Tigwo Saib, 
the tiger of Seringapatam ; and as a reward for 
doing so, the Company, after years of strife mth 
liipi — after negotiations, exactions, and treaties, and 
violations of iliese treaties on their pstrts— contrived 
in 1817 to get hold of liis dominions. After nuine* 
rous and fierce conflicts, Badjee Rao, at the head of 
8,000 men, with an advantageous post, was pre- 
pared to do battle for the sovereignty of the Deccan ; 
when Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, who 
commanded the British force, sent a flag of truce to 
him with proposals of surrender. 

The proposals on the part of Sir John Malcolm 
were — that Badjee Rao, the Peishwa of the Mali- 
rattas, slioald renounce his sovereignty altogether; 
that lie should come witlun twenty-four hours, with 
his family, and a limited number of adherents and 
attendants, into the British camp ; that tliey should 
he received with honour and respect ; that he should 
be located in the holy city of Benares, or some other 
sacred place of Ilindoostan ; that he should have a 
liberal pension from the East India Company for 
himself and his family; that liis old and attached 
adherents should be provided for ; and that the pen- 
sion, which was to be settled upon himself and his 
family y should not be less than eight lakhs of rupees. 
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that is, 80,000i, per annum. After long deliberations 
with his prime minister and other great officers of 
state, the Peishwa accepted these proposals, went 
with his family and adherents into the British camp, 
and Bithoor was afterwards assigned him as a resi- 
dence. The East India Company, with their usual 
grasping and illiberal spirit of covetousness, were 
displeased with Sir John Malcolm for granting these 
terms. They could not recede from them ; but they, 
and the Governor -General, Lord Hardinge, took 
care to limit the stipulated allowance to the smallest 
sum mentioned in the treaty — namely, eight lakhs of 

rupees, or 80,000Z. per annum In his 

day, Badjce Rao, as chief of the powerful Mahratta 
nation, had been a great sovereign. lie survived his 
downfall — exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction 
on a limited scale at Bithoor — thirty-five years. On 
the 28 th January, 1851, ho died. 

“ No sooner was his death made officially known, 
than Lord Dalliousie tabled a minute at the Council 
Board of Calcutta, ruling that the pension, expressly 
guaranteed to the great Badjee llao and Ids family , 
should he withdrawn. Nana Sahib, Badjee Kao’s 
widows, and the other members of his family were 
naturally stricken with grief and terror. They saw 
themselves reduced to poverty. They had no other 
pecuniary support, than some trifling sum Badjee 
Rao had left behind him. 

On the 24tli June, 1851, Nana Sahib forwarded 
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;i memorial to the .'Jeuteiiaiit-Goveruor of tlie Nortli- 
W’^esterii Provinces of India, on the stibjecL He 
as told the pension could not be continued ; but 
that a certain tract of land would be his for life. 
The Commissioner of Bithoor, a man of high j’tuik 
and standing, and who knew the circumstances and 
ihims of the ex-Poishwa’s family, forwarded an 
urgent and earnest appeal on their b(^half: but in 
:i letter from the Secretary of the Gowmor-General, 
dated September 24tli, 1851, ho rt'oedved a severe 
ivjjrimand for so doing. His reeonnneiidation was 
stigmatized as ^ uncalhd for and unwarrantable^^ 

After some further efforts, Nana Sahib addressed 
tile Court of Directors at Lcadenhall Street, in Eng- 
land. His appeal Mas dated 29th December, 1852. 
. . . . The Company appear to have considered 

that it added to their dignity to have the advocates 
t»f Eastern ])rinces M’aiting in their ante-rooms. 
Soiiiewlicre about December, 1853, the Company 
sent back Nana Sahib's memorial to the (lovern- 
ment of India, aiul the result M'as that nothing was 
done. It would appear that Nana Saliib, with 
smootli and gentlemanly manners, unites KU|>erior 
abilities and passions of the strongest ami most 
vindictive nature. Ilis spirit is high — his vehe- 
mence of the most determined cliaracter. At the 
breaking out of the mutiny, which has rendered his 
name so infamous, lie appears to have become a 
monomaniac on tlic subject of his M rongs.” 


Q 
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Three or four officers of the Indian army, to whom 
I have applied for information on this subject, tell 
me that the pension was not guaranteed to the 
family of Badjee Rao ; but I gather from their 
answers that there might have been some flaw in 
the wording of the agreement which was taken ad- 
vantage of by Lord Dalhousie. Of course, nothing 
can for a moment palliate the fiend-like atrocities of 
this man ; but who, or what aroused the devil in his 
breast? 
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1 cannot rest fruin travel ; 1 will drinli 
Life to the lees : all tiiiiea 1 iMive enjoy ed 
Greatly; have sufTcre<I f?rea*^ly; both with thi>w 
That lovcfi me, and alone: on shore, and when 
'I'liro’ seudduig drifts the rainy llypiles 
Vext the dim sen.** 

IXn the 8tli Noveiiiher we lefr o»ir eainpiiig gnmiitl 
jit Deej)na Kaini, wliere we liml halted during two 
pleihsaiit days, and eaine to witldn six miles ol‘ Mon- 
groulee, as Maun Sing was rejMu^ted to have joined 
a large IwKly <»t’ bundeahihs at Jacklown, and to Ik* 
meditating the plunder oi’tli(‘ former place*. 

On the 9th w’e were rejoined by j)art of the cavalry, 
rind all the Horse Artillery which had l>ei*n detached 
with (General Mieliel on the hanks t>f the Betwa, 
'l"hey r<*turned none the better for long marches of 
thirty miles, and sometimes mure, a day. "J'he state 
of forty-four oi' the artillery horses hnaight vividly 
before me reniiiiiseences of the famous J^annhiaii 
reconnaissance. Their hacks will not Ik.* al)le to 
iKar a saddle t'or many weeks to come. Tli^ Queen’s 
|)ro(dainutlon will, it is conjectural, cause many <if 
tlie Bengal sejioys to lay down their arms. Maun 
Sing might also avail himself of it, as lie has coin- 

Q 2 
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initted no cruelties on tlic English, but, on the con- 
trary, I am glad to say, 2 )i’otectefl and assisted several 
ladies, fugitives from tlic (jwalior rebels, and for- 
warded lliein to j)laces of security. It was well for 
him that he declined to surrender on the terms offered 
him in his interview with our Brigadier before Pow- 
ree. Tlicy were, ‘‘Your life shall be spared, and 
you shall have the same conditions which are granted 
to the Rajali of — “What are those condi- 

tions?” — “ Oh ! I believe tliey are not settled yet.” 

'fhe Rajah of was made a state j^risoner, and 

sent to Sind for life; a ])iuiishment greater in the 
eyes of a Hindoo than banishment to Siberia i)7 the 
(*yes ol‘ a Russian. 

We were retuniing from a ride, late in the evening 
4)f Friday, 12th November, when, to our surprise, 
wc found the Brigadier had struck his tent. This 
betokened a move, and we hastened to ascertain tJui 
why and the Avhithcr? In consequence of some 
infonnation received about four o’clock, it was decided 
to move instantly to a jdace called Dum-dum, where 
Maun Sing, with a large force, was said to be 
encamped. Wc started, not very hoj^efully, as we 
had been cried “wolf” to so ofbeji before; but as the 
day broke and deepened into sunrise, and then wore 
on towards noon, the march became more and more 
interesting. At half-past ten some s])ies, sent out by 
the Assistant Quartermaster-General, met us, witli 
the news that Maun Sing’s force had been that 
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morning at a village a ilioil dishuice ahciwl of us; 
and on our reacliiiig the jdaee wc found it plundered 
and des(‘rtcd. Inforiri<ition was now eagerly j)rof- 
fered, and w’c found that the enemy wxTe encamped 
on the opj>osite side of the river, distant fnmi us 
about a mile. After halting for breakfiist, under 
tl»v grateful shade of* some spreading tribes, we n*- 
Minied our rouft*, and er4»ssed tlie river, though not 
without delay and difticulty, as we had to find a 
IlM’dahle ])la(‘e as well as a pathwav^ down its |»re- 
eij)itous banks. Presently wh* saw , in the long beaten 
jungle grass, nniuistakeable tracks of the enemy we 
wore in seareli of. TIk* trod<len grass slanved every 
turn they liad taken. Idie scent miglii now' he said 
to have been breast high ; and it was follow'cd w'itli 
the eagerness of hounds. Some men ruiniing with 
all haste were speedily overtaken by four or five 
Ijorscmen, who dashed after them at a galloj), rcganl- 
loss of holes, and stones, and hidden nullahs. They 
Uirni?d out to be Maun Sings fishennen, and stated 
that the main body whtc .about tw'o cos (four miles) 
in front. The sight of a poor old man, with his arm 
slashed and bleeding from a sw'ord eut, j^rovid that 
we were still on tlic right track. At seven o’clock 
tin* Brigadier halted his men fi>r a ftwv hours’ repose, 
which was absolutely necessary after being nearly 
seventeen houra on the line of march, during w’hicli 
only one man of the 95th had fallen out, and he 
w'as but lately discliargcd from liospltal. 
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At tlie village where we restcvil, tlic monsters were 
said tx) have hiimt a woman and two children about 
two hours belore »)iir amval ; and the inhabitants, 
wlio were eager for revenge, gave us, for once, truth- 
ful intelligence. Tlie c‘ainp was pitched, and the 
ti*oo))S allowed to sleep until lialf-j)ast two : at half- 
]>ast three A.M., without sound of trumpet or bugle, 
the men fell silently in, and we marched cautiously 
towards the spot at which Maun Sing was encamped. 
When we had proceeded about two miles the Quar- 
termaster-Gcnerars spies again met us, and said that 
ihe whole cam]) was asleep, being perfectly unaware 
of our a])proach. T was riding wdth my husband 
amongst the advanced guard, and could therefore 
note how silently the men marched ; the only noise 
was caused by a scabbard striking against a stirrii]) 
or a spur. Just at dawn the column lialted, the 95tli 
and lOtli Native Infantry wx^nt to tlie front; the 
cavalry followed, in front of an<l alongside the guns : 
and a tew minutes later the artillery broke into a 
gallo]), unlimbered, and got into action at about 300 
y arils without a moment’s loss of time. The enemy 
awoke, startled and confused. They turned and fled, 
lea ving not only the whole of their camp equipage, but, 
in some cases, their very children behind. Clothes, 
food, arms, and burning embers strewed tlu* gi*ouiid, 
and several sepoy pouches and belts were lying about. 
We pursued at a gallop, the. guns getting into action 
whenever an opportunity offered, but the execution 
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was chiefly (loiu' by the Hussai's and Lancers. 
Between 600 and 700 were computed to have been 
slain ; and the jungles 'vere filled 'with w'ounded men. 
Maim Sing, aroustMi by the first gun, threw himself 
on his fast and famous cream-coloured Iiorse, and 
galloped for his life. Ilis tents, cmnels, co«>king 
vx*sAels, and clothing, all fell infi> oiu* liands. Our 
casualties were (hielly among the horses. Captain 
ILirris, Bombay ILu’se Artillery, wa? the only officer 
woumled. He shot through tlic arm from )>ehind 
a bnsli, in som<' jungle. There would, doubtless, 
have Ikh'H many mon* casualties, but the mat<*hlock- 
men had no time to light their matches ; consequently, 
rlie only shots were those tired from sepoy muskets, 
'fwo Enfield rifles were picked up, marked (Grena- 
dier (Company, 88th Regiment, and between fifiy 
and sixty prisoners were taken. We heard the next 
day that Eiinjeid Sing, Maun Sing's uncle, was among 
the slain. 

Some circumstanc<*s that cmne under my notice 
were very distressing. A man sliot in tlie head, and 
who was bleeding }»rofiisely from his wound, w’as 
h ‘Tided by liis little daughter, ajiparently alxiut twelve 
y(‘ars old, wlio held up her hands im]>l()ring mercy 
and j»ity as we passed. Stw was I the only one who 
tried to re-assun* and comlbrl Iut. One of our 
servants, when he joined ns later in the day, brought 
with him a little bo}', about seven years old, wlioin 
he found standing by his deafl father, who lawl been 
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«liot and liad fallen from liis horse. Tlio dead man, 
the child and liorse wore in a j;^*oup, and oui’ servant 
charitably took the cliild and placing him before him 
on Ills own Jiorsc, brought liim into camp. I beeaiiie 
IKisse.sswl too of a small white dog, which, together 
with a baby of six or seven months old, was found 
l\'ing on a bed, from whence tlie mother, frenzied, I 
siipjiosc*, by terror, had fled, luid left her cliild heliind! 
The little one was sitting up and laughing, pleased at 
tla* liorses and soldiers as they jiassed. This child 
was also brought on and given to the care of a 
woman in onr camp, and the little dog was seiU to 
me. I was told of a w'oman wlio, in the action oi' 
Ifeejapore, was (*ndeavouring to escape with Iiei* 
cliild, but in the agony of fear slie clasjied it so 
closely to her side, that in her ])assionate efforts to 
save its life, she had squeezed it to death, and was 
still flying with it lianging over her arm, and pressed 
as closely as ever, but dead and cold. We halted 
t()r one day after the fight at Kooudrye, where nine 
oi* the prisoners were sliot before marebing on the 
1 6th towards IMongroidee, which w(? reached on the 
I8th. It seems to me that all this Indian Avarfiire 
is unsatisfactory work, and altliough it may be true 
that in this rebellion severity is mercy, yet, on the 
other hand, there have been cases of ruthless 
slaughter, of which perhaps the less said the better. 

We heard on the 16th tliat Tantia Topee had sent 
from the other side of the Nerlnid<la t(» know on wliat 
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k»]*ms, under the Queen’s Proclanuition, he could 
give liimself up. He was then making his way to 
Pooim, near Bombay. It seems that his race, as 
well as that of Maun Sing, is nearly nui, and with 
them will probably end all the disturbances south of 
Oude. A ridiculous report that Amba-Paniwallali, 
‘.' ho is supposed to be at Serai with 4,000 men, has 
sent to challenge Brigadier Smith to single combat, 
has obtained circulation in our camp, and caused great 
exeiteirient amongst the nu n. * We rc'mained three* 
days at Mongroulee, as a halt was most lugently 
needed. Not only were there seventy horses of tlu^ 
trooj) of Horse Artillery unfit for work, but we wen^ 
caiTying about with us the men wounded in this 
action of Koondrye, and also Lieutenant Harding, 
dangerously wounded at Siiidwaha. Persons who 
are not actually in the ])Osition of the sufferer little 
know what a man, wakened by pain, loss of blood, 
and w’ant of shop, endui’es — who, besides being ex- 
]>osed to all the unavoidable noises of the cam]), is 
shaken up in a dooley for several hours every day. 

The state of LieuU'uant Harding was at this time 
most critical, as the wound, inflicted nearly a month 
before, began to bleed afresh. It was impossible to 
leave the sick in any place of safety, and as the 
brigade was so short of medical officers, it was 
equally impossible to send them away to cantonments 
at Saugor under medical escort. 

Lettci's from Colonel Lockhart give information 
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of the rebels being at Bersea, not far from Bhilsa, 
but local intelligence reports them as much nearer. 
A body of men are said to be between Gurrali and 
Seronge, but I fiincy they exist only in the imagina- 
tion of tlie Nawab of Tonk, who is anxious for the 
j)resencc of European troops near Seronge in order 
to assist him in getting in his revenue. A few bun- 
dealalis and otliers are still collected at Jacklown, but 
Maun Sing, after his flight from our brigade, imme- 
diatel}’ retired to Pardone, wliere he is living quietly 
in liis own territory. 

TiUitia Topee has, after all, managed to elude his 
vigorous pursuer, General Mi(‘Iiel, and als(» tlie troops 
and columns on the other side of the Nerbudda, and 
is n*ported to have doubled back towards tlu* north. 
It is also said that he has detained tlu* RajaJi of 
Bandah a close prisoner in his camj), to prevent his 
surrendering himself* on the faith of the promised 
amnesty, as Madeo Sing and Beni-Madeo, two chiefs 
in Oude, liave already done. 

On the evening of the 24th of Novenil)er, Lieu- 
tenant Harding died from tlie effects of his wound. 
The internul bleeding of an artery, injured by the 
bullet, could not be stopped without an o]x?ration, 
l>eneath which he must have sunk. He was reve- 
rently intt'rred, beneath some wide-spn‘ading trees, 
at our encampment of Deepna Kaira, nearly every 
offiiter of the Brigade being present at the funeral. 

* He soon after surrendered. 
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Wlien, on tlje d;iy but one followings *we. left the 
the tree above him bore an admirably canned 
inscription to his memory, stating name, age, date, 
and cause of death. 

On the 26th November, we moved on to Seronge, 
intending to halt for a few days, as so many repairs 
of tents, saddleiy, giui-(‘arriages, &c., were abso- 
lutely iwH^essar}’. Colonel Scudamore, with a small 
field force, occn])i<*s our Vficated ground at Mon- 
groulee, in order to check any predatory incursions 
on that village. Wv nsle over to see his camp, and 
in this land of wilderness and jungle, it seemed to us 
a positive blessing to see the fresh English fac*es of 
the 14th Light Dragoons and the 86th Regiment. 

When we arrived at Seronge, a nnnour reached 
IIS, through the medium of the d{ik, that Brigadier 
Smitli’s column had come under the merciful con- 
sideration of the authorities. Tliat the lengthenerl 
and unprecedented period during which it has beeji 
serving in the field, and the weiu* and tear of eleven 
months’ unceasing work, on men, horses, and earn)) 
cqui])age, has induced the Commander-in-Chief to 
order the troops com]iosing it to he relieved from 
active service, until such time as they shall be ren- 
<lered thorouglilv efficient bv rest and reinforcements, 
or until it becomes again their tum to take tJie places 
of the relieving; regiments in the field. 

On the 10th of December, whilst the Brigade was 
lialting at Beoni, we lieju’d that the Nana had crossed 
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the Ganges, aiul, in company with Feroze Shah, was 
bearing down upon Bundelcund. Beora is a tele- 
graphic! station on the Great Trunk Road; and as we 
halted there for a week. Captain Shakespcar, the 
political agent, who had lately accompanied the Bri- 
gade, \\as in constant and easy communication with 
Sir liohert Hamilton at Indore. We, tlierefore, re- 
ceived early intimation that the report wanted oflScial 
coniinnation. When it first reached us, it effectually 
scattered our visions of Neemuch, to which place we 
had a few days before received a telegraphic order 
from General Michel that three squadrons of the 8th 
I luSsars should proceed, the fourth squadron going to 
Niisseralmd. I sincerely hope it will not be our lot 
to be stationed at the latter place, of which an officer, 
writing a short time ago, says : “ I tnist it may never 
be your fate to ))c stationed here. It is, of all places, 
the iiM»st disagreeable. There is no drinkable watei* 
nearer than a mile, and no gardens or amiihing else 
to make life pleasant We suffer torments from the 
juosquitoes, of which there are two soils — one, a small 
lively kind, with curly legs, that flies about by day; 
the other, a large black fiend, which comes prowling 
out at night.” Still it will be something to have " a 
l(K*al habitation,” which is not taken to pieces and set 
np again every day. 

It is certain that a body of rebels has escaped from 
Glide; and, in consequence, the Brigadier marched 
from Beora to Seronge, on the 12th December, in 
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order to cover Bhilsa and Bhopal. We arrived at 
Seronge on tlie 16th, and soon after learnt tliat Sir 
Kolxjrt Napier had been in pursuit of a party of rebels 
from Gwalior, but had not succeeded in coming up 
with them. 

We now begin to imderstand tlie object of I'autia 
Tt>|>ee’s eiTatic marches. He has evidently been en- 
(leavoui'ing, by tlie rapidity of liis transits from jdace 
ti> place, to draw away or separate the British forties, 
so that a passage might be left open lor the Nana, 
should he be able to escaiie from Oude, and desin^ t(» 
make an attempt to raise his standard in the south 
amongst the Mahrattas. The late of Tantia appc‘ai*s to 
be sealed: his gallant course must be nearly nin; 
and how'ever we may abhor the crimes which he has 
committed, we cannot refuse oirr respect to his good 
generalship and brilliant talents. The chances aix* 
that, finding all attempts at fuii-her resistance vain, 
he will retire to some holy place, and, changing his 
name and dress, will seek safety in obscurity. In 
General Michel he met with an antagonist as in- 
defatigable as himself. No mai’ch appeared too long 
or too difficult for this division of our army : nor is it 
out of place to observe tliat the portion of Smith’s 
Brigade which accompanied the Major-General across 
the Betwa liad, on its retium, accomplished a distance 
of more than 2,600 miles witliin twelve months. 
And a squadron of the 8th Hussars, which is still 
away far below Mho%v, under the command of Major 
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ClietwodC) lias marched even a greater distaru'c than 

thk 

We have just heard of tlie ileatli of Brigadier- 
General JoliD Jacob, who expired, after a short ill- 
ness, of fever, at Jacobabad, on the 6th of December. 
He is universally regretted as a valuable oflScer and 
an eminently practical man; and it is tliose who 
knew him best who mouni for him most deeply. 

TSie Queen’s most merciful Proclamation, whicJi 
<loes credit to the hcikl and heart of Lord Stanley, or 
whoever dictated its gracious words, altliough it is 
believed in and accepted by some, is received by 
others with contemptuous incredulity or with open 
defiance. 

The Bombatj Standard says — The rebels in Btm- 
delcund appear cursed with a disbelief of virtue in 
liumaii nature, and cannot conceive aucli a forgiving 
Mjiirit as our gracious Queen breathes in lier amnesty 
to her rebellious subjects, Des Put, the leader herc- 
jibouts (Srinuggur), on receiving the Proclamation, 
<lelil>erately put it into his pipe and smoked it, by 
which he set fire to his own beard, as my respectesl 
frienil of the secret intelligence dej)artmcnt observexl. 
But worse occurred at the village of Kool-pahar, 
under tlie joint noses of the General, two civilians, 
and a deputy. Eight meii-at-iU'ins i)roceeded thither 
to rcsul her Majesty’s Proclamation ; tlie rebels slew' 
seven out of tlie eight, and the other they most fear- 
fully wounded. Such w'as the bloody answer these 
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monsters dei^^ed to give ; and these are Hindoos — 
gentle Hindoos — the mild Hindoo with whose morals 
Mr. Layard declares we have played the deuce.” 

As far as the last line goes, I, to a certain extent, 
must agree with the gentleman whose name is quoted ; 
l)iit the Englishmen in India are not all evil, if the^' 
are not aD good; mid we must ho}>e that the now 
:\dministratIon will encourage and strengtlien all that 
is good, and set its tace against the evil. 

On tlic afti.*moon of Monday Ihe 20tii of December, 
s4)me Lancers came into camp and re[>orted that » 
l>:irty consisting of sepoys witli reniomit horses, stores, 
spare camels, kit, &c., muler command of Lieuteinmt 
Stack, 1st Bombay Lancers, hail been attacked by n 
[)ody of rebels, and that fifty camels and a consider- 
able part of die kit had fallen into their limids. Thes<‘ 
men were reported to number 2,000 or 3,000, and to 
be encamped about twenty-five miles to the .north- 
west of us. 

Brigadier Smith determined on starting iirnne- 
<i lately to jiunish them; and as soon as the camels, 
which were grazing in the jungle, could 1x5 recallc^d, 
the whole brigade moved, at eiglit r. M., to marcli all 
night. IIoiv cold it ivas! Those who were mounted 
found it impossible to keep themselves warm, and as 
far as comfort was concerned, the infontry had much 
the best of it. About six o’cloc‘k the follow'ing morn- 
ing we halted at a village, and on making inquiries 
:us to the exact spot w'liere w’c hoped to surprise the 
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enemy’s camj), we learnt to our mortification tliut 
they liad left on tlie previous Saturday evening, and 
were marching west ! As they had two days’ start 
and were all mounted, it was useless to attempt a 
]>iirHuit, our infantry being already exhausted and 
footsore with a ten hours’ march. 

On our return to Seronge, we learnt that Captain 
nice, at the head of a very small body of men, partly 
European and partly native, had succeeded in coming 
up with these same rebels from his camp at Arone, and 
h|d recaptured our looted camels, besides taking the 
(Miemy’s camp equipage. Central India seems abso- 
lutely infested with fresh insurgent for(‘e8 escaped 
from Oude. Whether the object is still to effect a 
/junction with Tantia Topee, or not, we (‘.annot at 
firesent toll ; but we liciir of rebels congregating on 
all sides of us. As Ceneral Michel is exj)ected {o 
move out from Mliow to Jleora, we have sent out a 
])arty to llhilsa. How much longer this desultory 
judice ^warfare may be carried on, no one can at this 
juoment conjectuiv. We returned to Seronge on the 
23rd of December, but the brilliant weatiier and our 
unsettled movements destroyed all the ])cace and 
happiness of holy Clrristmas-tidt*. 

From Bursiul we continued our i-oute, and after 
two long and fatiguing days we airived at Chuppra. 
It WJU4 on the Ist of May, 1858, that we reached it 
tor tlie first time, and on the 1st of January, 1859, 
about four o’clock in tlie evening, prostmted with 
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&tigae, we again sought a temporaiy shelter beneath 
its walls. Our march hacl been an unusually dis- 
tressing one, as tike Brigadier having received infor- 
mation tliat Feroze Shall was in the neighbourhood 
with a large force, was anxioiis to lose no tiipe. The 
worn-out baggage animals refused to answer to this 
call upon their exhausted strengtli, consequently 
those of the lOtli Native Infantry were two days 
behind, and for tliosc two days the unfortunates of 
that regiment went witliout food, performing on the 
first day fourteen, and on the second day twenty-two 
miles. Fortunately we found Chuppra well supplied 
and hospitable, but tlic news which greeted us was 
little calculated to allow of halting. Tantia Topee 
had that morning been encamped only four cos 
(eight miles^ from Chuppra, and Colonel Somerset at 
the head’ of a squadron of cavalry, four guns, and 
180 Europeans mounted on camels, had come across 
the rear guard of his army, without doing them 
much damage. This interruption had, however, the 
effect of making the enemy hasten beyond our reach ; 
and it was agreed at a council of war that the only 
plan remaining for us was to hasten with all speed 
towai’ds Podree, to which place they were supposed 
to be doubling back. 

The Brigadier, in consequence of a communication 
from Sir R. Napier, changed his course ; and in order 
to strike into the Trunk Road at Budderwas, near 
Sepree, marched the next morning on Shikarpoor, 

Jt 
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and the following day reached Futtyghur. Here tlie 
clonds which had been gathering for some days came 
down upon us in copious showers of rain, accompji- 
iiied by continuous thunder and lightning, effectually 
stopping our movements. So far as I vras personally 
concerned I w^as not sorry, for the axle of our bullock 
gharry Iiad broken ten miles on the other side of 
Chuppra, and the contents — ^my pet liare, dressing- 
case, little white dog, and suiidiy other valuables — 
were left on the road. Some invalid Hussars follow- 
ing in a cart recognised the little dog and brought it 
on ; but I was greatly afraid lest the budmashes, or 
hangers-on of the rebel army, w^ould find the wreck, 
and, after having looted the cart and walked oft* with 
the bullocks, w-onld ])roceed to murder the driver. 
We were greatly indebted to the kindness of Captain 
Shakespeai', who ])ut himself in communication with 
tlie Resildar about it ; and by his orders tlie cart w^as 
<‘onveyed to Chuppra, and there left to be repaired. 
We sent one of our servants back on horseback to 
Cliuppra to bring on tlie contents of tlie ghmy in a 
native cart., and he did not catch us up for three 
days, causing us great anxiety as to what had be- 
fallen him ; but he eventually appeared at Futtyghur, 
bringing the little hare uninjured, and the dressing- 
cast^, wdth its contents untouched. The same good 
luck did not attoid one of my husband’s brother 
officers, whose cart, containing all his stores — ^bee*, 
wine, and a good' deal of fcife— none of which lie will 
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ever scc' a§ain — ^brokc down on the other side of 
Barsad. Another told me he believed his cart liad 
been going on the spokes of one wheel for a week, as 
it had lost the felloes. Some tilings are irresistibly 
funny, although bitterly vexatious. 

On the evening of the 5tli we were aroused from 
deep at eleven o’clock, and started soon after twelve. 
We marched by an exceedingly rough and bad road, 
over three or four rocky nullahs full of water, to 
Kailwarra, and about three miles from that place, 
came upon horses’ hoof-traeks, and several dead 
liodies, affording unniistakeable evidence of the pre- 
sen<.»e of liudmashes. The information of the spies led 
the Brigadier to believ(^ that they were still actually 
encam])ed at the village below us, and he formed up 
his brigade in consequence, bringing infimtry and 
(ravalry to the front, leaving the guns in reserve until 
I’cquired. The hope, however, proved a fallacious 
one ; the enemy had left about an hour previous^, 
and were rapidly in flight. I believe they gained 
information of our movements from the head inaui 
at Naharghur, who had proved himself a suspicious 
crharacter before^ As it was, we could not pursue 
with infantry after so long a march, and the Briga- 
dier determined on letting the men rest that day. 
We accordingly pitched our camp, and on the next 
day wc tracked tlie enemy about sixteen miles 
ftirfcher. At the village where we halted several 
liorses were found, which had been left behind in 

R 2 
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the hurry of flight; tliey were fine animals, but all 
excessively sore-badked, and in very low condition. 

On the "Sib the Brigadier learnt that Brigadier 
Showers was moving down from Agra to Jeypoor, 
\Yhich movement, if we progressed steadily in* his 
rear, might cause Tantia to he headed back and so to 
taU into our hands. It would be a proud thing, if, 
afl»r iiU, Tantia sliould be taken by this iiidcfatigabli^ 
bi%id& 

Chi the 9th and 10th w'e still followed the foot- 
prints, and on the latter day the brigade crossed tlu» 
wide and deep ford of the River Clmmbiil. I watched 
a portion of the brigade crossing before me, in oinler 
to see which was the shallowest part, but as I suav 
several horses disap})ear in holes and deej) water, and 
a gun carnage go in o^ er the wheels, I verj" grate- 
fully accepted the offer of a seat on Captain Shake- 
spear’s elephant, Yvhich carried over a party of five 
with great unconcern; causing, as he ploughed 
through the deep water with his enomious l^s, 
• almost as much noise as is made by the rush of WsJSr 
under the stem of a ship. At the village wher» wo 
lialted we were told tliat the enemy liad on the pre- 
vious day but one looted all their camels, doubtless a 
valuable addition to their carriage. This part of Raj- 
|>ootana is a great camel-brceding country, especially 
: among tlie Boondee hills, where we now are. On the 
11th of January we were only about twenty miles 
from Kotah, and scvoiity-seiren from Nusserabad ; 
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thus we ha\ e come round to tlie same point at wliich 
we were this time last year. I imagino the Riyah 
of Kotali knows better than to admit the rebel army 
a second time inside his walls. Tlie rich pastures of 
Rajpootana contrast very pleasantly witli the sterile 
(*ountry we have left. The numerous and wealthy 
villages are picturesquely situat«^, each on the 
borders of a large tank, al)ounding with wild-fowl. 
As we jiaas them before daylight the}' rise with a 
noise resembling the whirr of machinery, and wheel* 
Ijiirh in the air over our heads. Vast fields of wheat 
strehdi to the wide liorizon, and give a cheerful 
aspect to the plains. 

A gang of thieves have been busy in our camp. 
They robbed tlio Brigadier of his helmet, all over 
feathers and gold, mid then tried the tent of the 
Quartermaster-General. He had a light burning, 
and seeing the man’s hand feeling under tlie wall 
of his tent, made a thrust at him witli a sword, a la 
Iliimlet, luit missed him. The thief tlien cunic to 
our tent; but my small dog, sliarp as a needlcf 
woke me Avhcii the man was within a foot of me, 
and I could have cut off his hand with my Bhooj 
dagjf^er. lie afterwards ripped open another part 
of the wall of the tent with a knife, and took out a 
])ortmanteau, containing my husband’s office papers. 
Disgusted at finding nothing of value, he scattered 
them all about, and w'alked off with three bottles 
of English ifik. There were fifteen servants sleep- 
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ing round the tent, and a corporal and six men on 
guard at the time. 

I must now, for the present at any rate, bid adieu 
to my readers; but I cannot conclude without 
expressing my gratitude to that good Providence 
which has brought us thus far safely, when so 
many have fallen round us, the victims cidier of 
acddrat or disease. Animated with this feeling, 
I dose the record of our first year’s Field Ser- 
vice in India, wherein that part of the Brigade, 
which was accompanied by my husband and myself, 
passed only one European station, Deesa, and 
marched in spite of Indian sun and Indian rain, and 
in the toilsome pursuit of an ever flying foe, a 
distance of 2,028 miles, more than 1,800 of w hich 1 
have invself accomplished on horseback. 
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Route of i/. J/.’s %th K, R, L Hmsan from MandaveCi 
in CuUJiy to join the llajpootana FieUl Forces and 
dtence under command of BiuaAbiEu Smith in pursuit 
of the rebels. 


Date. 

Name ofPticc. 

Distance. 

! Remarks. 

1858. 

Man:lavce to 

M. 

F. 

i 

Feb. 1 

Bara-Assumbia 

11 

4 


2 

Maigrpoor 

12 

7 


3 

Bhooj 

12 

3 

Halted to procure ibll complement 
of horses. 

11 

Dhuanytee 

IG 

4 


12 

Dodye 

14 

0 


13 

Coombarree ... 

9 

4 


U 

15 

Chowbarree ... 

14 

4 

Halted one day. 

16 

Jeesra 

13 

3 

17 

Geree 

16 

4 


18 

Moorania 

12 

3 

Between Moorania and Fowar we 
crossed the runn of Cutch. 

19 

20 

Fowar 

15 

4 

Halted one day. 

21 

Babra 

9 

7 

22 

Warye 

13 

2 


23 

24 

Kadhinpoor ... 

12 

7 

Halted one day to cliangc carriage. 

25 

Ooun 

13 

1 


26 

Oundra 

15 

4 


27 

Sommec 

12 

7 


28 

Deesa 

13 

5 

Halted four days for instructions. 
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Date. 

Name of Place. 

Distance. 

Bemarks. 



M. 

F. 


Mar. 4 

Koachawarra ... 

16 

4 


n 

Muddar 

10 

6 


Vi 

lleodur 

12 

0 


7 

Anadara 

10 

1 


8 

Mairu 

12 

0 


9 

Scrohee 

15 

3 


10 




Halted one day. 

11 

Palrce 

10 

2 

12 

Erinpoora 

13 

1 


13 

Bailee 

18 

0 


•u 

Gomerao 

20 

1 


15 

Soromair 

9 

2 

Between Sommair and Jeelwarra 
we ascended the Cliutterbbooj 
ghaut. 

16 

Jeelwarra 

11 

0 

17 

Aimatti 

25 

0 


18 




Halted one dav. 

19 

liOwa 

6 

0 


20 

Gangapoor ... 

20 

0 


21 

Gorlam 

15 

2 


22 

Bhcclwurra ... 

16 

0 


23 




Halted one day. 

24 

Mowa 

1 12 

0 

25 

Shalipooru 

12 

0 

* 

26 

Jeetora 

13 

0 


27 

fJeliuzpoor 

14 

0 


28 

Thanna 

11 

4 



Nunnegati 

i 8 

2 


29 

Boondee 

10 

4 



Jalnali 

10 

6 



Kotah 

12 

0 

Arrived before Kotah 1 *30 a.m., on 





Tuesday, March 30. 

Apr. 19 

i Jugpoora 

Hunoutra 

10 

0 

And remained in camp after the 
taking of Kotah until April 10. 

20 

8 

2 

21 

1 Ahmedpoora ... 

12 

0 


22 

1 Kyzabad 

Mukundra 

10 

0 


23 

12 

0 


24 

Bheeborra 

15 

0 


25 

Jubra Pattun ... 

12 

1 


26 

Usawana 

16 

0 


27 




Halted one day. 

28 

Bunniagow ... 

14 

0 

29 

Sathul 

10 

0 


SO 

Beiodi 

18 

0 
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Date. 

Name of Place. 

Distance. 

Bemarks. 

Mnv 1 

Chuppra 

M. F. 
10 0 

Halted to receive iuBtructions from 


. 

Shikarpoor ... 

12 0 

Sir 11. RoBe. The strength of 
the Brigade at this time amounted, 
including 74 officers, to 1,927 
men. 

6 

Narghur 


Greater part of the Brigade made 

9 

Futtvghur 

!.■» 0 

a forced march to Narghur. 
Where the whole force re-nnited. 

10 

Purvr^ii 

9 0 


11 

Jaighur 

5 0 

Halted for instructions. 

13 

Goonah 

13 0 

21 

Piniagutti 

12 0 


22 

Shahdovra 

13 0 


23 

Pulhar 

7 0 

Spelt in map Puchore. 

24 

Jliaree 

12 0 


25 

KhorwaBBan ... 

3 0 


26 

Chandarce 

9 0 

A strongly fortified place, which 

.lane l 

Mahouli 

1 10 0 

was abandoned by the rebels on 
our approach. 

2 

Esaughur 

16 0 


3 

Ivoosnaweir ... 

7 0 


4 

Pachouli 

1 15 0 


5 

KoUariss ... ... 

7 0 


G 

Sepree 

Suttonwarra ... 

14 0 

Halted for four days. 

10 

12 0 


11 

Chokejra 

12 4 


12 

Mahoni 

12 0 


13 

Aroiiu 

10 0 


14 

15 

Antree 

9 0 

Halted to allow reinforceiiientf 
from Jhansi to come up, under 
Colonels Orr and Hicks. 

16 

Kotah-ke*8crai 

1 9 0 


17 

18 1 
19 

24 
hily 3 

Raliat 

1 

! 

! 12 0 

Brigadier Smitirs Brigade in actidn 
all day with Gwalior rebels. 

Brigadier Smith’s Brigade in action 
ail the afternoon, joined by Sir 
Hugh Rose. 

Shift ground nearer to Gwalior. 

4 1 

Mohona 

7 0 Where my little Hare was picked up. 
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Date. • 

Name of Place. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

July 6 

ChooBelkaira ... 

M. F. 
11 0 


6 

Suttonwarra ... 

12 0 


7 

Sepree 

9 0 

The Brigade halted on account of 

Aug. 5 

Jheerie 

11 0 

the monsoon, till the roads be- 
came practicable, but on receipt 
of intelligence the greater part 
of the force moved out with 
great difficulty on Aug. 5. 

6 

Powrie 

7 0 

Here they remained until joined ^y 
Sir K. Napier, and until the 
evacuation of the fort by lilaun 
Sing. 

The whole Brigade marched to 

Sept. 3 

Syssee 

6 0 

15 

Lukwassa 

14 0 

Syssee. 

Detained by rains. 

18 

Buddcrwas 

8 0 


10 

Meanah 

11 0 


21 

Gounah 

17 0 

Waited for orders. 

25 

Bliadore 

14 0 

Detained by heavy rains. 

29 

Amoda 

3 0 

Comet first visible. 

30 

Burkaira 

9 0 


Oct. 1 

Goonah 

17 0 


2 

Punekaira 

12 0 


.3 

Nya Serai 

12 0 


5 

Gatronba 

Bsaughur 

14 0 : 

Halted to receive instructions from 

10 

Mahouli 

1 1 

16 0 

General Michel, and co-operate 
with him. Tlie rebels abandoned 
Esaughur on our approach. 

11 

Monone 

14 0 


12 

Serai 

12 0 


13 

14 

Bhait Ghaut ... 

14 0 

Joined General Michers force, and 
haltcil to try the possibility of 
crossing the ford, which proved 
too deep for infantry or baggage 
carts. 

15 

Serai 

14 0 


16 j 

Narone 

1 8 0 


17 

Ghandaree 

1 3 0 


18 

Pahranpore ... 

1 * « 
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Date. 

Name of Place. 

Distance. 

Bemarks. 



M. F. 


Oct. 23 

Serai 

16 0 

Tlicse forced marches of forty-six 
miles were performed by the 
Brigade, now formed principaH^*^ 


Mongroulec ... 

10 0 

of infantry, in forty-two hours. 

24 

Bhorassa 

20 0 



Malighur 

12 0 


J1 

Nov. 1 

Moiindlah 

7 0 


2 

Taal 

11 0 i 


4 

Serongc ... ... 

11 0 


5 

Dcepna ICaira ... 

14 0 


C 

7 

8 

9 

Baliadoorpoor ... 

ll 0 


Gadoulie 

4 0 

Were rejoined by cavalry detached 
away under General Michel. 

13 

1 Bukeira 

14 0 

14 1 

I liajhpoor 

9 0 


15 

16 

1 Attakairla 

12 0 


17 

Tamasah 

10 0 


18 

Mongrouloc ... 

10 0 


22 

Oudairah 

13 0 


23 

DeepnaKaira... 

10 0 

I 

Halted two days and buried Lieut. 
Harding. 

20 

Seronge 

ir» 0 

1 

Dc-f. 1 

Moondra 

17 0 

1 

2 

Mucksudnugger 

17 0 

1 

.3 

Suttiria 

10 0 

1 

4 

Beora 

15 0 

! 

12 

Scttcwa 

14 0 

j « 

13 

’ Barode 

10 0 

1 

14 

1 Sutlieric 

11 0 

I 

15 

1 Uoosii 

10 0 

1 

10 

Seronge 

10 0 


21 

Ivalapoorah ... 

20 0 


22 

Kutchekaira ... 

5 0 


23 

Scponge 

14 0 


27 

28 

Kutchekaira ... 

15 0 
9 0 


29 

Bursa d 

12 0 


31 

1859. 

Bussaa-arra ... 

18 0 


•Ian. 1 

Chuppra 

24 0 
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Date. 

Name of place. 

Distance. 

Kemarkfl. 

Jan. 2 

Shegarpoor ... 

M. K. 
10 0 



Futtyghur 

1.5 0 


5 

Naharghur 

12 0 


fi 

Kailwarra 

15 0 


7 1 

llelawur 

15 0 


8 

Mungrole 

14 0 


9 

Ftayali 

19 0 


10 

Kaira 

10 0 


11 

Inderghur 

14 0 


12 

Onearah 

i 15 0 1 

1 Making 2,028 miles since Feb. 1st, 



[ 1 

1858. 
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Heathen and Holy Lands ; or, Sunny Days on 
iSlie Saltoeen, Nile, and Jordan^ ^ By Captain J. P. Briggs, 
Bengal Army* Post 8vo. Price 12^. cloth. 

Expositions of St, PauVs Epistles to the 

Corinthiam. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

One thick Volume, Post 8t*o, price 10«. 6d. cloth. 

The Elements of Perspective. By John Ruskin,M.A. 

With Eighty Diagrams, Crown 8vo. Price S«. %d. cloth. 

Quakerism, Past and Present ; being an Inquiry 
into the Causes of its Decline in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By John S. Rowntree. Post 8vo. Price 68. cloth. 

%* This Easajr gained the First Price of One Hundred Pounds offered for the best Essay on 
the subject. 

The Peculium; an Essay on the Causes of the 

Decline of the Society of Friends. By Thomas Hancock. 

Post 8vo. Price .'is. cloth. 

*«* This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifty Guineas, wliich was aftenn'ards Increased to 
One Hundred. 

District Duties during the Revolt in the Norths 
West Provinces of India. By H. Dundas RobbrtsqNi 
Bengal Civil Service. Post Soo, widi a Map. Price 9s. doth. 

Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. By Gapt. G. 
Hutchinson, Military Secretary, Oude. Published by 
auiliority. Post 8vo. Price 10a. cloth, 

Australian Facts and Prospects; with the Au- 
thor^ s Australian Autohiograj^iy. By R. H. Horne, 
Author of “ Orion,” " The Dreamer and the Worker,” &c. 

Small post 8^o, price 5s., cloth. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Xitfe of Edmund Malone {Editor of Shakspeare), 

with Selections from his Manuscript Aneodotes. By Sir 
Jambs Prior, Author of the late of Burke,” ** Life of 
Goldsmith,” dbc. 8vo., with Portrait 

A New Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne^. Author 
. of the ** Scarlet Letter,” In Three YoloineB, 

^ Schleietynacher, ai unfolded in his Letters. 

Tiudst^ ficom the German, i mb. 
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NEW FVBtilCATIONS. 

Through Norway with a Knapsack, By W. M. 
Williams. Wifli Six Tinted Views. 

Second Edition^ Post 9vo, price 1S«., cloth, 

** ‘ Thronjch Nomray vrlth a Kiiap«aok ' in a work 
of intrtnile tntoroat, very luitmotlvo and 00100. 
iox. Mr. WUliama Iv a m<Mlel nodeetrlan travelln*. 
and hti kuok It tho best guide we know of tor 
thoaawho intend to explore Norway on Ibot.*’— 
Spectator, 


'•Hr. Wllllamtwtil bean OzoeUent goldetoall 
who with to travel aa he Ud. on faot, and with 
the least poatible ezpente. They may alto plaoa 
thorongh reliance on all ho tayt, hit good tense 
never allowing hit enthusiasm to dtuTe Mm and 
delude his followera. It it a usefkil and trust* 
urortliy b Mk.."—Atkettatim. 

“Hio book It amusing 4^ the author taw mueb 


manners and eutlomt of Its 
Litrrary Gazette. 

“ Bvery chapter of It will read with intevest.'* 

j —Mornino Potf, 


Voyage to Japan, KamUchatha, Siberia, Tar^ 
tary, and the Coast of China, in ILM,S, Barraeouta,** 

By J. M. TbONSON, R.N. 8»o, with Charts and Views, 18«. cloth. 

let well, and imparts a great 
lefiil litfarmation. Tlui clear 
I and tkeiehes, aoeompanylng 


"The able and inteliUont uRleur. whose work ie 

k-,., .k- mitentic Information 

Japan and tlie neighbour* i 
An extremely iiitoreatiiig i 


" Sir. Tn^ason writes well, and impi 
deal of DOW laid useful littbrmatk 

and InmuMful charto and tkeiehes, 1 

the volume, are of great value.” -^Qtobe. 

, " It contains a great deal that alt the vrorid 

" The Imok potMesses all the qualities of a book { ought now to know."— J/brttixi; Jfero/'d. 
of travels, with the promiiiout advantage of break* I "We cordially I'ecummend Qaer* 

Ing comparatively, and in eome instaucos alto* terly Reviett. 
gether, new ground."— /Z/N«frafrd London Ketoe, ' 

To Cuba and Back. By R. H. Dana, Author of " Two 

Years before the Mast,” <fec. Post svo. Price 7s. doth. 

"Hr.Datia’abouk it eo bright aud luscious, to 
pictorial and eheerrid, to etaontlolly pleasant and 
reireshing. tliat even the rule of a Spanish cap!* 
tau-gcuerul appears tolerable where the snhleett 
are so courteous, and the strangera to gracefully 
petted. Mr. Dana lias a pen to mint such pic* 
iuret well. Hit voynae and reaiaence occupied 
toaroely a month, yet ho hat written a vuliirao 
not only taaclnating from Its warmth and glitter 
at a narrative, but also Intelligent, Instructive, 
aud of obvious iutegrity."— Afhenawm. 


" Hr. Pana duos not spore hit faculty of desorip. 
tion. Thn pictures ho gives of tlio Cuban metru> 
polls itself, with its tropical luxuries and laziness, 
its dirty and dainty ways of existence, the Bpanitb 
grandiosity of its national manner, and the en* 
croatod pettiness of its national cliaraoter, are 
plonsantly and forcibly drawn. A ooMtlng voyage 
to Matuiisas, aud a rolirood Journey, Drought 
him Into closer contoot with tho essential oluu’oo* 
tcristics of tho country aud Its history."— Baf«r> 


Shelley Memorials. Edited by Lady Shelley. 

Second Edition, In One Fbtume, Post 8ih>. Price 7s. 6</. clo^, 

"We welcome the present biography. It pre- 
sents Slielley to us os lie was understood hy those 
who knew him best."- Af Aenwvm. 

"La^ Shelley touches with » reverent and 
loving band, the Incidents of the poeVs career: 
and the gentleness, ardour, and trutbfUlueaa of 
his nature reappear In her unpretending pages. 

We gladly welcome this interesting 

Tolume."— Itof/y News. . „ 

"The present biography presents Shelley to u, 
as he was understood by tliose who knew him 
beet."— Leader. 


The beauty of style and feeling, wifti wliieh 
this work abounds, will make it aooeptable to 
many."— Bufurtfay Aepiew. 

— • •- - 

the b. 

reaiw...., 

truthful doltiieatlon c 
traits in oi * * *• 
ten that < 

World. 

" We heartily recommend it to our reeden.'V, 

entie. 


ul doltiieatlon of some liUiierto neglected 
In one of the most extraordinary onacae* 
liat ever lived."— ///iwfrateif News tk* 


Campaigning Experiences in Regpootana aad 
Central India during the Suppression of the Muting in 
1857-8. By Mrs. Henby Dubsrly, Author of a 
^ Journal kept during the Russian War.” 

Post Bvo, with Map, Price lOs. Si. cloth. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS--conftWdL 
Ijife and Liberty in America. By Dr. 0. Macut. 

Second Edition, Two Volumee, Post Svo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, 
price One Guinea, 

•‘A hrlRlit, fr«8h, and hopeftil book, worthy of ! , ‘‘W® repommondtheie volume® to peruw^ si 

ft? I £fi5Si“T{y^LSS!S^ 

to flkoUitste Qm attainment of truth.”— Zeocler. , 

” Dr. Maokiiy’® volume® are eminently readatue 
and amuelug/’— Prm. 

By Henry Brooke. New and 
Revised fidition, witlT Biographical Preface by the Rev. 
C. Kingsley^ Rector of Eversley. 

Two Volumes, Post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, price One Guinea, 

mpllBhod gentleman and a eineere 
Let, whose life was. f - - 


The Fool of Quality. 

T> : j 1 


" If the 'Fool of Quality ‘ be neriiaed with re* 
ferenee to the period at whioh it wa® written, a® 
well a® from ite author*® point of view, and if it 
* ^ ‘ the eamoat, heartfelt productlou 


be ooneidered n® 


William BurJee the 

Jelinger C. Symons.* 

"Tlih p«®ay is w'rttten with much elegance of 
style and force of argument. * * * The hook docs 
eertalnlv disclose some startling data.'*— i/ftr«* 
trated London New*. 

“ By diligently comparing the letter® of Junius 
witii the private corresitondonce of Edmund 


of an accompl 

philauthn^ist, whose life was devoted 

to do good, its excellenoes. whioh are many, will 
be admitted.**— if/usfrafeaXo»cfon New*, 

Author of Junius. By 

Square, l*rice Ss. 6J. cloth. 

Bnrke. he ha® elicited oertain parallel passage® 
of which it IS impossible to evade the signl* 
floanee.’*— Xifmiry Qateite. 

" A week’s reflection, and a second reading of 
Mr. Symons’® book, have strangthened our con* 
viotiun that he ha® proved his ease.”— gpsrtator. 


A Handbook of Average; with a Chapter' on 
Arhitration. lly Manley Hoi’KINs. SecondT Edition^ 
Revised and brought down to the present time. 

8ro. Price I5s. cloth ; 17s, 6d. half -bound law calf 

England and her Soldiers, By Harriet MArtineau. 

With Three Plates of Illustrative Diagrams, One Vol., Crown 8r;o,price 9«. c/ofA. 


*’ The purpose with which Miss Martineaii has 
written about England aud her soldiers is purely 
praetloal, and equally so is manner in which 
she has tieated the suhfect. There li not in her 
whole voliune one line of invective against iudlvl* 
dual® or clasie®. B o oandUL reader can deny that 
this offbrt has been made opportunely, ably, and 
di*x^lp:’~-apwtator. 

The hook is remarkable for the dear, eompre* 
In which the eubleet is trea^. 

due to Ilia® Martlnean for liaviiig 

•o eompaotly, so spiritedly, with so muoh truth <» 


detail, and at the same time so muoh force, placed 
the matter before the publie in this interesting 
and well'tlmed volume .'*— and Merean* 
tile Oaxette. 

’* Mis® Martlnean has worked out her subject 
with oourege, power, and ooneoieiitlousneBe. 
Faithful in Tact end nohin sugcestlon, she has 
given ue in this volume a very valuable addition 
to our present store of knowledge ae the conduot 
and condition of the Crimean troops.”- Aferary 
Oaxette. 


Social Innovators and their Schemes. By 
William Lucas Sabgant, Author of " The Science of 
Social Opulence,” &c. 

Post 800, price lOd. 8d. cloth, 

liouato^with quiet vigour and telling lllns* 
good service In putting 


Important ques* 


sonndrtneiraM toought fonranl cJearly 

Lfe in Tuscany. By Mabel Shabhan Obawitobd. 

TFifft Two Viewe, Fast Svo, price 10«. 64I. cloth. 

IS of qniet, genial huBMar. I nad aeate. 
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NEW WBLlCATlOm-^conUnued. 

Sermons, By the late Ret. Fred. W. Robertsoh, A«M.« 

Incumbent of Trinity Chapeb Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES^^i4r<A Edition, Pott 8vo, prict 9t, chth, 

SECOND SERIES— Editum, price 9t» chtA. 

THIRD SERIES— Foicr/A Edition, Pott 8vo, witA Portrait, price 9t, doSL 

"There ere muiy penona, and their number **Tlieae eermona areftillor thoafhtiMd.beMUy. 
inereaiee every year, to irhom Boberteon'a wrrit* There ia not a aermon In the aerleajHM doM not 
Inga are the moat etable, exhauatleaa, and aatla* fumiah evidenoe of originality wtanat extrava* 
factory form of rellgtona teaching which the ganee. of dlaortmtuatlon without tedlowmaa. and 
nineteenth eentury haa jjriren— the moat wlae, uf nicty without oant or eonventtonMlcm."» 


nineteenth eentury haa jriren— the moat wlae, uf nicty without oant or oonventlmHtcm."» 
augBmtire,andt>ractleal."~JSSaf«rcIay Itetieto. Brilith Qiuurterlg, 

"There muatoeagreat and true heart, where “We recommend the whi.ieorthe volumtaatq the 
there la a great and true preacher. And In that, peruaal of our readrra. Tbev will And In them 
beyond ererytliiug else, lay the aeeret of Mr. thought of a rare and heaiuiful deaerlj^n. an 
llobertaon’a Influence. -We feel that a brother eamoatneas of mind ateadfaat In the eearoh of 
man la raeaklng to ua as brother men ; that we are truth, and a charity pure and nll*embnielug.*'— 
liatenlnjf not to the measured words uf a calm. hSecnoMiaf. 

cool thmker, but to the passionate deep-toned “They are very remarkable eompoaltlone. The 
voice of an earnest human uonV'—BdfHburok thonghtsareoften very atrlking, and entirely ont 
ChrUtian Maoaziee, of the track of ordinary aQrmonlaing.“<~<3fMr8f«», 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 

Topics , By the late Rev. Fwei). W. Robertson. • 

Post 8vo, price 7t. 9d, cloth. 

“ These lectures and addreaacH are marked by | “ They throw tome new light on the eonatltn* 

the same oualltloa that made the author’s sor- tloii of Bobertson’a mind, and on the dlreetioii In 
mons so Inatly and so widely popular. They which It was unfolding Itself.*’— Safnrdtfylteciew. 
manifest the same earnest. liberHi spirit, the | “ It is in papers such as these that Frederick 

ardent love of truth, the lucid eloouenee, the wide Bolwrtsou makes the world his debtor,’*— Ctontfl* 
sympathy, and singtenoss of purpose.’*— Xlforary : tutional /Veu. 

wueette. . 1 “ In these addresses we are gladdened by rare 

’’ We value this volume for its feankness and. liberality of view and range or sympathy boldly 
earnestness.*’— Critic. ' expressed.'*— Daily Telrgraph. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte, (Currer Bell.) 
Author of "Jane Eyre,” "Shirley,” "Villette,” &c. 
By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of " North and South,” &c. 

Fourth Edition, Eevised, One Volume, with a Portrait of Mitt Fronts and 
a View of Haworth Parsonage, Price 7t, 9d, ; morocco elegant, 14y. 

“ All the secrets of the literary workmanship of i disregard every temptation which inteUcetdhrowe 
the authoress of 'Jane Eyro* are unfolded in the in tiio way of women— liow generuiisly andnobly 
course of this extraordinary narmtivo.’’— Times. a human being can live under the pressure or 
“ Mrs. Gaskell’s aoc<jaiit of Charlotte Hrontd acriimulated misfortune— the record is at band In 


'* Mrs. Gaskell’s aoctmiit of Charlotte Hrontd acriimulated ii 


and her family la one of theprofoundest tragedies 
of modern life.’’— iSSpcctofor. 

“ Mrs. Gaekell has produced one of the beat 


ifortune— the re<x^ is at band In 


’The Life or Charlotte Bnmt«.'**-&i 
Review. • 

’* Mrs. Gaskell has done her work wel 


biographies of a woman by a woman wliloh we narrative in atmple, direct, intelligible, unaffeetku 
can recall to mind.’’— AtAcMcrKm. No one else could havepald so tenderaud dlseem- 

**lf any one wishes to soe how a woman lug a tribute to the memory of CluurlotteBroatfl.'* 
possessed of the highest Intellectual power can —era$er’$liaoaeine. 


The Life of J. Deacon Hume, Esq,, late 

Secretary to the Board of Trade, By the Rev, Charles 
BaDHAM. Pott 9vo, price 9s., cloth. 

** A masterly piece of biographical narrative. ’ in our literature, peeuliarly foil of beauties, and 
To minute and eonselenttoua Industry In search- | peeuliarly flree from faults.^— AMos. 

Ing out foots, Mr. Badhom eo^olns the attroc- * “ It Is well timt the world’s attentton ahoaUTbs 
tions of a graoefol s^le and a slnoere liking for . called to sueh a man, and that the porUenlars of 
the task be hoefo hand. He has produced one of . hlseheMtor andqareerehoaldbe preserved ina 
the most usefol end Judicious biographies exUni ' blograpliy.’*-Wjwefafor. 

JVew Zealand and its Colonization, By Williah 

SWAINSON, Esq. Demy 9vo, price 14#., cloth. 

nf thf Sifon ^ge^ of cOlairiel admli»Utratlon.»-Jfernfiv 

has jmt been lei^be fore the pubHc.**— Ofg be. . •* Mr. Swolnm'e volume ebonnds wl|h In fer* 

W e.reeommftd the vojnme as well deeervlng mation upon tM reeoiireee of the esio^ Me 
pnnMallw everyone who feels an Interest in the advont^ for^i^^te, and Ite foture pro* 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS — (mUnued. 

Hon^ Kong to Manilla, By Henbt T. Ellis, R.N, 

Post 8&Oy with Fourteen Plustratimey price 12«. cloth. 

** T&e namtlve fulflla the ohtect of the author, I " Mr. Elite has.glven to the piiblie a most Tala- 
which 1« to preeent a lively account of what he } able and Intei'eetl^ work upon a raoe and country 
aaw. heard, and did during a holiday run to a little knownto Engllah readera.'*— IMaetruted 
rareVYlaitedplaoe.“-SEpertaf<H*. 1 NetcaeftkeWorlO. 

Gunner]^ in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles^ Cannoii, 

and Sporting Arms. By William Gbbenbb, Author of 

“The Gun.” 

Pemff 8vo, with Jllustrationa^ price I4d., cloth, 

"A very comprehenalvo work. Tlioae who I “Mr. GroeneWa treatise is suggestive, amnle. 
peruse it will know almost nil, if not all. that and elaborate, and deals with the entire sulyeet 
nooks can teaoli them of guns and gunnery.*’— Bystcmatically.”— 

Naoal and MUilarp Gazette. I “A work of great prootioal value, whtoh bids 


has aome nnder our notice.**— Reeiew. ' practical authority on the nnlieet."— Military 
‘'We oan confidently recommend this book of dpeetator. ... 

Gunnery, not only to the profoasiunal student, “An acceptable contribution to professional 
but also to the sportsman.**— J^aval and MUitarp literature, written in a popular style.**- ITgitra 
Herald. Sereiee Ifapazine. 

Pliantastes: a Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. By Geobge MacDonald, Author of “ Within 
and Without.” Post Syo, jpnee 10«. 6<f. cloth. 

'* ' Pliantastes ’ is. in some rnspects, original ; wild imagery, strain^ flights of fancy, and beau, 
we know of nothing with which it can l>o falr^ tiftil doaoriptions or nature.”— Dailv Tel^aph. 
compared. It must oe rend, and ro*read. Tliero “ Not without lino fancy, considerable invention. 
Is an Indescribable, nameless grace in the mixture and au oceaslonal vein of real poetic feeling.**.* 
of deep thougiit nud bright coloured fhnoy which Leader. 

pervades the whole.”— 61/ohc. “Thew'hole book is instinct with poetry, with 

“ * Phantastos * will be rood for its story— for its delicate poroeption of tiie hidden emotions of the 
hidden incaulng and eulemii teaohlug.*’— New aoul, with thought, and with Ideal truth. The 
Ofutrlerly. story is in fact a parnfdo— an allegory of human 

“The work is one which will form a source of life. Its temptations and its sorrowa.’’— iMferary 
agreeable reading to many. It Is replete with Gazette. 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition^ being the Thirdy in One VolumCy Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 

" Apart from its epceial morils ' Esmond * must i of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine, 
bo liiad lust now as an introduction to 'Tlio Vir- one of the sweetest women that ever breathed 


of ' Esmond.' The new tale is In the strictest 


” Onoe more we feel that w'e have before ns a 


sense the sequel of the old, not only introducing masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 
thOHameehnrnctors. but continuing their history the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
at a lattf.' period.”— Zvaefrr. volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 

“The book lias the great charm of reality, which 1ms gained in richness and harmony. 
Queen Anne’s colouel writes his life— and a very 'Esmond* must be read, not for its characters. 
Interesting life it ts— Just as a Queen Anne’s but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
colonel might bo supposed to have written It. and its many thrilling utterances of the angulsii 
Mr. Thackonur lias selected for his hero a very of the human heart.’*— wffAcncNHi. 
noble type of tiie oavalior softening into the man 

27ie Education of the Human Race. Now 
first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap. 8vOf antigue cloth, prwe As, 

‘ %* Thifl remarkable work is now first published in English. 

“ An agieeable and flowing translation of one I “ This involniible tract. "—CHffc. 
of L^^’s fluest Essay s.**—AroMottaI Bsview. t “ A little book on a great subject, and one which, 

“The May makes Quito a gem In ita English in its day, exerted no slight iiifluenoenpon Buro- 
lbm.**-fP«rtniitafcr jlerfVw. I poan thought.”-/Hai(irer. 

Homely Ballads for the Working MarCs 
Firmde. By Maet Sewell.' 

Eighth 7%>u8aHd, Post 8m>, cloth, One Shying, 

" Yery jMOd verses oonveying very usoftil les* I " There ieareal homely flavouxUbout them,aad 
Sim|j**— Utorofy Oat^te. | they contain sound and wholesome leeBons.*w 

poems, well eutted to the taste of the | Oruic. 


There ieareal homely flavouxUbout them, and 
y contain sound and wholesome leeB<MBS.*w 



''eociTii, ' Tg».T>T«W iof 


XB. BVSXIirS WOBES OB ABT. 

J%e Two Paths: being Lectures on Art^ and 

its relation to Manufactures and Deearation. 

One Vaiumef Crown 800, with Two Steel Engraoinge, price 7 e, 6d cloth* 

tBTvkl «loqu»iiM whtoh Tum 90 maUixpStf oontii* 
butfxl to tho ftnthor’t repatattou.">-AvMi 
‘‘The * :ihfo Pntlit ' oonti^ muoh Moqumt Co* 

a. 

biimKieot nrorker. aud sttmolate Itlm to artiotlfl 
eBfbrt."— loader. 

The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand. Crown Bvo. With Illustrations drawn by the Author, 
Price 7*. 6d. cloth, 

trlj and hilly laid down; and ■ reading for any one who wlehes to reflne hie 
aliraye ouiiduolva to the end cepttone of iiatnral soonery. and of ita wortnmt 
wrnwalng weane. The whole artletie reprt>«rntations.‘'— A'coMOiMifi. 


"Themeantng oTthetltle of thU hoov ie, that 
there are two eonreee open to the arttsc, one of 
whlon will lead him toauthit Is noUein art, and 
will tnoldeatalljr exalt hfa moral natare: while 
the other will aeterlor^ hla work and help to 
throw otMtaelea in tbd way of hla indlvidiial 
morality. . . . They all contain many u«afol 
dlatlnetione, acute reiaarka,andTaluahlo siiggea- 
tlona, and are everywhere lit np with thnt glow of 


by simple and uiiembarraealng means. T 
volume Is full nf Uveliuess.**— i^peeiator. 

" We close this book with a foeliiig thnt, though 
nothing siiporsodos a master, yet that no atndenc 
of art eho.iid launoli forth without this work as a 
oompasa.*’— wKAenaum. 

“ It will be found nut only an {nralnahle acuul* 
sltiott to the student, but agroenhlo andlustmctire 

Modern Painters^ VoL IV. On Mountain 

Bemtty, 

Imperial 8&0, with Thirty-jive Illmtrations engraved on Steely and 
IIG Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 2l. lOd, cloth, 

"The present volume ol* Hr. Buskin’s elaborate 
work treats chiefly of mountain aonno». and 
discusses at length the principles Involved in the 
pleasure we donvo from inountoine and their 
pictorial representation. The elngular beauty of 
nis style, the hearty eympatby with all forms of 
natural luvellneaa, the proAislon of his illuetra* 
tluns form irresistible attmetiona.’*— /toilphTews. 

“Considered as an Illustrated volume, this is the 
most remarkable which Mr. Buskin has yet Issued. 

The plates and woodcuts are profuse, and Inclndo 
numerous drawings of mountain form by the 
author, which prove Hr. Buskin to be essentially 

Modern Painters^ Voh III. Of Many Things. 

With Eighteen lUustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved on Stgel. 
Price 38#. cloth, 

" Frery one who cares about nature, or poetry, ! achievement, Is the highest and most striking 
or the story of human development— every one ' evidenoe of the authors abilities that has yet 
who has a tinge of literature or phlloeophy, will been nnbllshod.’’— £ear’-~ 
fold something that Is for him In thts volume.’’— “ ATI, it is to be hop 

Westminster lievietp. I themselves. Ttieywil' 

“ Hr. Buskin Is In possession of a clear and | perusal.’’— Bofaroav 1 

penetrating mind j he is undeniably practical in { "This work is eminently suggestive, full of new 
nfs ftandamental Ideas; foil of the deepest thoughts, of brilliant dewsriptlons of scenery, 
reverence for all that appears to him heautlfol and elocuent moral application of them.’’— ifew 
and holy. Hisstyleis.asnsual,elenr. hold, racy. <^inrfer7y Beoieip. 

Mr. Buskin is one or the flnt writers of the “Hr, Buskin has deservedly won for himself a 
day.’’— Beonomist. place In the first rank of modern writers upon 

"The present volume, vlew'ed as a literary ' the theory of the fine art8.’'—Jfcfocf<eJliavi«i|ggp|i 

Modem Painters, 

Imperial 8po. 


reprt>«cntations.’’ 

“ Original as this truatise is. it eanupt Ml to ha 
at once instructive and suggoetlvo. Iiiferary 
Qasette. . 

“The must useful and pisotical bookfon the 
suhieot which has ever ooum under our notioe.’*— 


an artist, lie Is an unique man, both among 
artiets and writers.’’— tfpeefafor. 

“ The fourth volume brings flresh -stores of 
wondrous eloqiionoc, close and patient observa* 
tions, and subtle diequleitloii. . . , Snob a 
writer is a national possession. Me odds to our 
store of knowledge and enjoyment.’’- deader. 

" Hr. Buskin is the most oiuqueiit and thought* 
awakonlim writer on nature in Its relation uith 
art, and the roost potent influence by the pen, of 
young artiste, whom this country can boast,"— 
National Review. 


Voh. I. and II. 

YoL It, 4U Eimrn. 


Vol, I., Bth Edition, 18y. cloth. 

Price 10«. 6d. cloth, 

" Mr. Baskin’s work wllLsend the mdntOT mors 
than ever to the study of nature; will train men 
who have always been delighted eps^tora of 
neture, to be elSo attentive o^enrm. Oaur erttlee 
will learn to admire, and mmeadmiren wUI Imrn 
how tooritioiif 1 thus apubltowUlbeMnsated.*’— 
MaeXwomrsMiiewdns, 


"-A.‘’STSS,SL 

....j, foil of deep thought, and developing great 
rad,BtrUdug truthi in arC’’— BHfieh Quor^er/jr 


— geneTOUs and impassioned review of the 
works llvfog painters. A hearty and earnest 


"A very extnu^inary and dellghtfol hook, fliB 
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WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— eotrfinweel 
TAc Stones of Venice. 

Omipiete in Three Volumee^ Imperial 8vo, with Fifty-three PUUea and 
numeroue WoodeutSf drawn by the Author, Friee Sf, 15s. 6d,, cloth, 

EACH VOLUME MAY BE HAD SBPABATBLY, 

VoL I. THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2Z. 28. 2nd Edition^ 

Yol.n. THE SEA STORIES^ with 20 Plates, price 2Z. 2s. 

VoL HI. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price IZ. lU. €d. 

**The * StoneB of Venlee ' Is the prodootlon of »d 
earnest. religiouB, progressive, and Informed mind . 

The author of this essnj on architecture has con- 
densed it into a poetic apprehension, the fruit of 
awe of Ood, and delight in nature ; a knowledge, 
iwe, and Just esttoate of art; a holding fast to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic 
breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems, whoso union we know not where to And 
paralleled.’'— ftMCtotor. 

Tht Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition^ with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, Imperial SfO. 

Price IZ. Is. chtJi, 

*‘ar *Tlie Seven Lamps of Areliiteetnre,' we *’ Mr. Buskin’s book bears so unmistakeably the 
understand Mr. Buskin to mean the Seven lunda- marks of keen and accurate observation, of a true 
mental and cardinal laws, the obsorvance of and and subtle Judgment and reflned sense of beauty, 
obedience to wliidi are indispensable to the archl - Joined with so much earnestness, so noble a sense 
t«et, who would deserve the name. The politician, of the purposes and business of art, and such a 
the moralist, the divine, will ftnd in It ample store command of rich and xlowlng languid that It 
oS instructive matter, as well as the artist. The cannot but tell poworinily in producing a more 
author of this work belongs to a olass of thinkers religious view of the uses of architecture, and a 
of whom we have too few amongst us."— deeper , Insight into its artistic mrfadijMB.^ 
Mxaminer, Quardxan, 0 

Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859. 

Fifth Thousand. Price One Shilling, 


" This book is one which, perhaps, no other maa 
could have written, and one for which the wo^ 
ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the 
highest degree eloquent, acute, stimulating to 
thought, and fertile in suggestion. ^It will, we 
are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence 
towards men. and inorease the love and fear of 
God.”-ZV»es. 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, Crown 8t>o. 
Price 8e. 6cZ. chth, 

“ Mr. Buskin’s lectures— eloquent, graphic, and , *’ We conceive it to be impossible that any Intel- 

impassioned— exposing and liiucullug some of the ligent persons could listen to the lectures, how- 
vioee of our present system of building and evertheTmiKhtdifferh*omtbeJad8rmentsBSBert.d. 


■ueeessfol.'’— iTcoNomfef. 


I enthusiasm.”— fipeetofor. 


The Political Economy of Art. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


We haa it with satlsfectlon, thinking it calculated ; 

*’Mr. Buskin’s chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the ert iteclt es items of the 
worML’e wmlth, and to show how these may be f 


" We never quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
better for what he has told us. and therefore we 
recommend this little votume. like sU hie oth« 
worl^ to the perusal of our readers.”— Eieonomfst. 


A Portrait of John Ruskin^ Esq.^ Engraved hy 
F* HoiXp from a Eravmig hg Geobgb Richmond. 

/VMlt, One Guinea f India Proofs, Two Omneae. * 
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NEW W0SK8 ON INDIA AND TUB BAIV« 


CHfUSTIANITY IN INDIA. ByJoBir 
WlLUAK KaTS. 8VI^ pffce 16«I 
cloth. 


•n4 all It* irnipinrTTTiT— 1-1 . . . 
narrative ltekM|u«at and Inlta^ng, 


valuable tue of hi* creat onor- 

tanities and indivpnUble talent*, ao tha ui* 
wlU^^baMy booome a atandard aarawltjr.”— 

** The author traee* the. hlalorjr of OhiiaUan 
Xiaaiona in India from their aarllaat eonunenee- 
1 down to the preaent tlnie, with a hcht 
* • a la not wearlaonelr minute, 


**Xr. Kaare*ala. inmanyra a pea t a jm able bo^. 
and it iankely to prove a veiy naefrd one. Mr. 
Kaye ia not only moat laatraotfre flrom hi* fami- 
liarity v^h all iwlnta of detail, but he aeea and 
Jud^a everything aa it waa aeen nndindged hr 
the great atateanien whoae wiadom naa made 
Brlttah government poaaibleln India.’*-iaa(atc{ay 


“ Seldom have we had the gooi* fortune to read 
ao aimple. tborouah. and excellent a lilatory: it 
willremaluaataiidardltook/'^XomiayCbroatefe. 

** Mr. Kaye ha* done good serviee to the rnnae 
of Ohrlatian mlaalona by the puhlieatlon of hi* 
volumo.' W/fo«^rae«(I yew* ef the Wertd. 

“Aolea 


** A olear and oarefol retroapect of the Hm and 
of ChrlHtianity in the Eaat.**— Ktacb- 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. By J. W. 

Kate. New and Cheap Editioni 
in 2 vols., small post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price r2tf. cloth. 

" Some nddll ions which have been made to the 
preaent volumes, place In a strong light the sago- 
oltyandguodsensoof Lordllet^fo. . . , Ttos 
present demand for n now edition ie a suffloient 


oommendatipn of a work wlilcb has already ocon* 
pled the Uuhest rank ainong biagraphiea of tbe 
great men m modern tline8.’'>-Ob«eroer 

“ K new and revised edition of the Ufo of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
in governing India. The new edition not only 
places a very InsTructivo book within the reach of 
a greater numlicr of persons, but eontalna new 
matterof tho utmost value and Interest.'*— Critic. 

"One of the moat valuable blographlee of the 
present day. This revised odltlun has aeveral 
mah paasageaof hlgli Interest, now first Inserted 
from among Lord Metcalfe's paper*, in which fals 
clear prescTanoe of tho dangers that threatened 
our Indian empire ia reroarkabfr shown. , Both In 
aise and price The now edition fa a great Improve- 
ment on the original work.”— Keoaomfrf. 

"This edition is revised with osre and Judgment. 
Xr. Kaye has Judioloualy condensed that portion 
of hit orMnal work which relates to the earlier 
career of the great Indian statesman. Another 
improvement in the work will be found In tbe 
augmentation of that part setting forth Lord 
Xetealfe’s views of the luaeounty of our Indian 
empire.”— 0/obe. 

" A mneh improved edition of one of the most 
^i<^Bd^^fogmpbles In Engllah 

PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD 
METCALFE. By J. W. Kate. 
Demy 8to, price 16 fi. doth. 


By J. W. Katk, S Toli., ZyQ, with 
Portrait PMee dte. doth. 

itself to the g 


Bast, and a worthy memorial of < 
terlif Rwterc, 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Sixth 
Tlimiiand. By Harriet mabti* 
keau. Price Sr. At/, doth. 

*•* A rallabla olasa-book for examination In tha 
hletory ot British India. 

"A good oompendium of a groat aubJeot."— 
Sational Review, 

"A suoolnct and oomprshensive volume.’*-* 
Leader, 

SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. By Harriet Martinkau. 
Second Edition. Demy 8ro. Price 
5s, cloth. 

"As the work of an honest able writer, these 
Snggeettoni are well worthy of attention, and no 
doubt tliey will geuoraily be duly appreoiated.”— 
Obeerver, 

"Genuine honest ntteranoea of a olea « sound 
nnderatandlng, neither obaenrednor enfeenlad by 


truth to iieruao and reporuae ) 
l>ai/yi^ew«. « 

EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SE- 
POYS, DURING THE MUTINY, 
1857. By Colonel George Boub- 
ciiiEB, C.B., Bengal Horie Ar- 
tillery. With plang. Post 8to, 
Price 7s. 6d, clotli. 

"Col. Bourehlar haa given a right a 
and forcible etateuMut uf eveuta — '* 
will derive much pleasure sad li 
his pages."->-AfikemaNai. 

pleaaliw and aa rara aa < 
which they avs narrated.' 

"Kona who “ ' 




WOBKB pi 




NBW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE BAST— 

Continued, 

ttntONALAOVENTURESDURINQ THE AUTOHOCRAPHY OP LUT- 


' THE miMAN REBELLION, IN FULLAH, A MOHAMEDAN OEM* 
ROHILCUNDJFUTTECHUR,AND TLEMAN, with ax Aooodkt or 

OUOE. By w. Edwabds, Esq., bis Visit to Eholabd. Edited 

B.C.8. Pourth Edition, post 8vo. by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. Third 

Price 6«. cloth. ^ition, small post 8 to. Price 5s, 

**¥» tooQlitnR laddenta. hst^breadth doth. 

^ ''Thank yon. Ifonahi Lutfhllah Va 

mrao^ri^aati^a. For the flnl; time we aeem Four traok with wrader and delight. 

feiSSlieMie magnitude of the aflUotiona which 

gLR.a{ ; yj!5f; !a^^ “ iSiSsas.^¥f^S:^a?s?d^ 

%e have Imra a tale of attSiaring »uch aa may have known thia valnable 

MM unnilkMl triif nevor lunMMseda !niese r6al — ^CMMflnMUa .... a 

adventttrea. which no effort of the itnagination , p^, travel, and a thoiiaand 

aan anvyaaa, will find a aympathlaing public.” — Imit^iona of the Orient^ novel, and you will not 
555 “ ■jriuji.Lui.* a i^u lu.. flavour of Eastern life and tlionght. or the 

' jl'a narrative ia one of the moat «at of Ita romance, ao perfectly os la LutAillah’a 

J«l.. W. tore 

emimE/ue twla hla atory with aimpllcity and. blograplilea in abund^ec of Englishmen, French* 
manlinraa, and it bears flie impress of that men, ^d Germans ; but of Asiatics and Mahonm* 
earnest and unaffBCted revereuee io the will and twis.fowor none. . . . As the autobiograpl^ 
hand of God, which was the stay and comfort pf M^ometiin mulla. it Is in Iteclf singulw^ 
of mady other brave hearts.”— GuardtoM. interesting. As the observations of an «we* 

" The narrative of Mr. Edwards’s auffaring and witness of our Indian possessions and our poucy 
escapes is flill of interest ; it tolls many a p5nfnl nod proceedings in the peninsula, it poaaesaes a 
taio,Tjut it also exhibits a man pal IcnTunSor ad- valne^lts own, quite distinct irem My Eurm^ 
verslty, and looking to the Gotfand Father of us rnfmoHals on the same subJcct8.”pS£ttndarrf. 


I of hair-hreadth escapes In that it has been our good fortune to meet with lor 


*"4 .to-untorttoltollng. tod doing. »f tto 

A LADY’S ESCAPE FROM CWA« howHchav«iiiiti8.^I.utfulliUii8byiiom«ia.saa 


LIOR DURING THE MUTINIES 


This veritable autoblogrnphy, reads like a mix* 


OP nv Mna rntiwr Avn tare of the Life and Adventure of Oil Bias, with 

wr loa/. ijy MRS. i..OOPLAhD. those of the Three Calendnrs.”-Ofabc, 


Post 8 VO. Price 10s. 6d 


” As an niitobiugraphy, the book isve^ eurioiu. 


*' A plain, unvarnished tale, told In the simplest anything we have ever rood.”— jSSprefafor, 
manner,”— /VvA*, 

^ ” This book is valuable 08 a coutrihution to the .piip ^bioib lai wuw Biiaiian 
history orthegrontIiii1ianrebeIIlon.”—AtAeM(B«m, THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. 

"The merit of this book is Ur truth. ... It 1?i>irnni>Trir TT Prinvim TTen 

contains some passages thot never will ho read J!B«»BRICK H. UOOPER, lisq., 

by Englishmen without emotion.”— JS’xamtaer. C. S., Umntsir, Post 8V0, With 

THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE OF Map. Price 7*. Gd. cloth. 

TMP fiimP nFI Ul Ttv fliA "The book is toll of terrible interest. Tlionar* 
THE SIEUE OF UELHl. ISy tne native Is written with vigour and earnestness. 
Kew. J. E. W. RotTON, Chaplaill of the most tragic interest.”— 

to the Delhi Field Force. Post "Onrofthe most interestlngand spirited books 
8vo, with a plan of the City and X® sepoy mutiny.”- 

Siege Works. I’rice 10«. 6(/. cloth. 

A slmpleandtouebing statement, which bears THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: 
of tru.^toWW^^Uto.tt^ A STAFF-OrPICKK’S D.A1.Y. Bv 

'M»o® 

ints home to the understanding.”— AMeMfftfw. Den||^ 14.1., Assistant Amlltant'* 

axth Thoiuand. With 

^g the progress of a haiwing siege and plan 01 the Residency. Small post 

8vo. Price 2s. Gd. 


the impress of truth in every word. It has this 
advantage over the itcoounts which have yet been 
pubiishw, that ii supplies some of those personal 
anecdotes and minute details which bring the 
events home to the understanding.”— AMeMOiiNi. 

'“The Chaplain’s Narrative’ is remarkable fur 
Its pictures of men in a moral and religious aspect, 
du^g the progress of a haiusalng siege and 
wnHk. cuddeuly etriokea down by the enemy or 


ami his work will be most 


tothan^w and rriationa of the manrCMstian "The Staff-Oflleer’s Dianr is aimpfa and brief, 
haroaa iriMM 11^ it Mis. and to whm later and haa a special Interest, inoamneh as it gives a 
bqpra.it g Unjle s."r-X<uJgr. toller aoeount than we have elaewhere seen of 

^ "AboMirakdi has value aaaearetol narrative those operations which were* the chief human 


eye witneaa of one of the most stirring 
apmooea of the Indian eammign, and interest as 
an earaaat record by a Chrfttian minister of 
Boma of the moat touching scenes which can coma 
ttwIarcibserTation.”— XCsnrrp Oaerffv. 

10 


ctoua,to^deMta, 
id contest, upon the 


espedaUy tepended.”— Brnnatesr, 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 


THE UFE OP MAHOMET AND 
HISTORY OP ISLAM TO THE 
ERA OP THE HEGIRA. By 

WXLI.IAH Muib, Eaq., Bengal CiTil 
Service. 2 vole., 6vo. Price 32«. 
doth. 

perfSDot of Mabomet la tho 
rSiapoln ^ 


Tba work 
It oannot ' 
bavingui 


at onoe 


peniaea in any other. . . . 
loiuiaed and Interesting, and 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS OP BRICA- 
DIER-CENERAL JACOB, C.B. 

Edited by Capt. Lbwis Pblly. 
Demy 8vo. Price cloth. 


lie wora wouia oommano aitenuou 
mstAnoes. but coining fhim one of 
j and auchciity they are doubly 
nerit the ooueideratlon of legis* 


any dnutnetAnoes. but coming fhim 

such experience and — — 

Taluable, and merit t 

latore and polltielane.'*— 5 um. 

*'The facts in this book are wuri.ii iuukuim 
I f the reader desires to take a peep into the Ulte- 
rior of the mind of a groat man, lot him mako 
aeqnalntauoe with the * Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.' "—G/o&e. 

“ This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napterish in its self-ouiitiaeuco, iu its cimltal 
sense, and In its devotoduons to profoNsfonnl 
honour and the tmbllo good. The houK should l»o 
studiaii by all who ore interested in the choice of 
a new gorernmeut fur India.”— Daffy New$, 


THE PARSEESi TiiEiit History, 
Religion, Manners and Customs. 
By Dosabuoy Framjee. Post 
8vo, Price 10*'. cloth. 


**Oar author's account of tho inner life of the 
Parseos will he remi with interest.''— Daf/yAVic*. 

” A wry ourlous and well written book, by a 
young Put see, on the manners and customs of 
his own moo.”— National Review. 

"An acoeptable wldltlon to our literature. It 
gives iiiformatton which many will he glad to 
have carefully gathered together, and formiui into 
a shapely whole.”— E'conomfsf. 


THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
EUROPEAN AND NATIVE AR> 
MIES IN INDIA. By Joseph 
Ewart, M. D., Bengal Medical 
Service. Demy 8vo. Price 9*-. 
cloth. 


'* A valuable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with 
OQual industry and skill, has compressed the 
essence and. impdrt of an immense mass of de- 
tails.”— ^cefator. 

“ One main oMeot of thla most valuable volume 
is to point out the causes whioli render the Indian 
climate so Ihtal to European troops.”— Crfffc. 


INDIAN SCENES AND CHARAC- 
TERS, Sketched from Life. 
By Prince Alexis Solttkoff. 
Sixteen Plates in Tinted Litho- 
ihy, with Descriptions. Edited 
by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. 
Colombier folio, hair-bound in 
morocco, prints, 3/. 3s. ; proofs 
(only 90 copies printed), 4/. 4s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE 

PROM THE Q0VERN0R<IENE- 
RAL OP INDIA TO THE COURT 
OFAVAIN1855. With Notices 


OF THE Country, Government, 
AND People. By Capt Henry 
Tulr, Bengal Engineers. Imperial 
8vo, with 24 plates (12 eoloored), 
50 woodcuts, and 4 maps. Ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, with gilt 
^ges, price Hi I2s. Gd, 


”A stately volume in gorgeous goldea covers. 
Such a book is in our times a rarity. T^irge, 
massive, at.d beautiful in itself, It is illustratea 
by a sprinkling of elegant woodcuts, and by a 
bcrles of admirable tinted Itthogniphs. .... 
We have read it with onriosity ana gratlfteation, 
as a fresh, full, and luminous report niion the 
condition of one of the most Interesting divisions 
ol Asia beyond the Ganges.”— AfSegarnm. 



TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. By 

Lieutenant William Rice, 25th 
Bombay N. I. Super ro^nl 8vo. 
With 12 plates in chromo-litho- 
graphy. Price 2 Is. cloth. 


"Those ad venture's, told in handiame large 
print, with spiritoil ehromo-lltliographs to illus- 
trate them, moke tbe volume boCoreus as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting aoblcvements 
we have ever taken in hand.”— A foentettm. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
dialing several seasons of ' largo game ’ hunting 
ill Ihgpootano. The twelve euromo-llthographs 
are very valuable aecossoiies to the narrative; 
they have wonderful spirit and fresimess.”— 


”A good volume of wild sport, abouiidiug in 
adventure, and haudsotnely illustrated with 
ooloured plates from spirited designs by tho 
author.”— Kamminer. 


THE COMMERCE OF INDIA WITH 
EUROPE, AND ITS POLITICAL 
EFFECTS. By B. A. Irving, 
Esq. Post 8 VO. Price 7d. 6 cloth. 

” Ur. Irving's work Is that of a nuui tin 
versed in hw sunjeet. It is a hi " 
book of the progress and viclmi' 
trade with uidla.”— Feonoisfirf. 
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iroKKS OH nmuL ahb the east. 


THE BNQIJSH m WESTERN INDiAt 

mtxsa TUB Eablt Hxstobt of thx 
Faotobt at 8vbat, of Bombay. 

PuiLiF Ahdsbboh, A.M. 2nd 
ecntioii, 8ro, price 14a. cloth. 

, And mnnsing, this Tidnios 

.-J mnnusoiipts^ And ohso^ 

I JUh of Englfsb merehAnts In ah IndiAa 
IteontAins firesh and AmiuiM gossip. 
^hATAOtars of hislorioai 

*^boo]r6f pcv^nenr^iie.*'— 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Sfbib. With Sixty lllastrations 
bv G. ScuABP. 8 VO, price 15a., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
••iThomrm* dsairAS to hATS the hest, the eom* 
» most popular view of what 
litare made known tousrespeet- 
A must peruse the work of Mrs. 
••1 




THE.CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY S BEIHO A HePOBT 
OH THE Works cohstructed oh 
THOSE Biters, for the Irrigatioh 
OF Provinces in the Presidency 
OF Madras. By 11. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
’ Plans, price 28a. cloth. 

*'A most curious and interesting work.*'— 
HconopiUt, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; on, Buddhist 
Monuments of Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8 VO, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 30a. cloth. 


InfbmiAtion as those of llhllaa, opened by ]U«Uor 
Cunningham and Llont. Maisey : and which are 
dOBcrtbed. with an abundance of highly curious 
gmghio ^us tHitions, in this moat Interesting 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By TiiosiAs Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18a. cloth. 

*'Hr. Meadows’ hook is the work of a learned, 
eonsolentlous, and obserrant pereon, and really 


^ — . Meadows has produced a work which 
deeerres to be studied by allwhowouldgainatrue 
appreeiatlon of Olilnese eliaraoter. Inftirmation 
through every page."— 

ADDISON’S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANQLO^imiAN UFE. With 

Eight niastratioDS, price S<. doth, 

1 Instmetlre T<dame of 


Ittostrate Anglo-: 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigudier-Genenil 
Jacob, G.B. 8vo^ price 2g. 6dL 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. 8 VO, price 18a. doth. 

HOYLE’S FIBROUS PLANTS OF 

INDIA FITTED FOB COBDAOB, 
Clothing, akd Paper. 8vo, price 
12a. cloth. 

ROYLE’S PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super 
royal 8vo, price 14a. cloth. 

ROYLE’S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2a. 6d, clotlL 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

WITH SOME Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, Svo, 
price 14 a. cloth* 

BUTLER’S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. Onevol.8To, 
with Plates, price 12a. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, 
price 12a. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8 VO, price 3a. 6d. 

LAURIE’S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8vo. 
with Plates, price 2a. 6d. cipth. 

LAURIE’S PEGU. Post 8to, price 
14a. cloth. 

IRVING’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5a. cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5a., 10 to 
14, price 6a. each. 

BAILLIE’S LAND TAX OF ^NDlAh 

According to the Moohummudan 
liAW. 8vo, price 6a. cloth. 

BAILUE’8 MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8vo, price 14a. doth. 

BAILLIE’S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. ’Vvo, price 
9a. doth. 



ItitzxBCi mdDiiBB -Ajfno ba 


XiaOSLLAVBOVS. 


MINAL8 OF 

LATION, A Classify Scmmaxt 
or Pabluxentajit Paters. Si. 
bj Flrofixior Lborb Lbvi. The 
jearty iume consists' of 1,000 pages, 
super rOTal 8to, and the Suhserip* 
tion is Tiro Gnineas, payable in 
advance. The Thirty«foiirth Part 
is jnst issned, oommenohig the 
Tliird Year’s Issue. Tolumes I to 
IV. may be had, price 4i, 4«. cloth. 

iltr#s uuinased m 
« t M loiuM tiiwe 
sal Britinii. nteae 
B of work dono and 
ho state daiini each 
Relative year, a eammarjr deseription of every 
It paeeed, a dUMt of the vital fSaote oontalueo 
every Blue lasiud.au4of all dooumenta 
— -- the pahUe^buiuiesa of the emuitnr. 
rill lire, white genetattona of men die. 
intatned In ita old mge aa ably and aa 


If It b^malnu^^l In ita°^~a« iii ably and iw 
eieatloualy as it la now ui its youth.'*— 


— . waa admirable, nor doea the exeen- 

tton IMl abort of the plan. To aoeompUah thl< 
"'*^^vely, and at the same time briefly, waa not 


an eanr taakj but I'rofeaaor Levi has undertaken 
tt with jmat aueoeaa. Tlio work la eaaontiiUly a 
KUlde. It will aatiafy those persons who refer to 
It merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
the reaearoh of others whoso Investigations take 
a wider range.”— At Aenwam. 

CAPTIVITY OP RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIL’S 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Bussian, by H. S. Edw.vbds. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Flan of his House, and a Map. Post 
8 VO, price 10«. 6d, cloth. 

*' A hock than which there are few novels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Caucasus. 
The aooount of life in the house of Shamil is full 
and very entertaining : and of Uhamil himself we 
eee mucli.”— JS'aramiwcr. 


**7^c story Is certainly one of the moet eniions 

..e have read; it contains the host p^uli 

of the soclftl polity of Stuitnll and the mi 


.. ular notice 

^ 0 manners of 

his people.”— i>ui/cr. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."— 
Atkenaum, 


SHARPE’S HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Be vised Edition. 
Post 8 VO, price 7«. cloth. 

*' An inestimable aid to the olergyman, reader, 
etty-mlssionanr, and 8undi»*echool teaeber.’’ 
-^nitutrataSUrewB oftkt World. 

"A teamed and eeneible book."— jrafteaof Sf 

Stem. 

ELLIS’S (WILLIAM; RELIOON IN 
COMMON UFE. Post 8vo, price 
7*. 6d. doth. 

*' A bobk addreaaed to yoiiitg people of the 
thooeand npon aoelal duttea.”— 


tNS OXFOm NWSEOM. % 

IiBintT W. Aclard, juA 

JOBR Bi78b:i^ A.M. PCft 8vo, 
with three Blustmtioiis. PHee 
9te. $d, doth. 


, **BvaryoM whoeareelbr the a 

teaming, and desirae to note an 

shot^ and read thie litUttoUnae,"' 


B adTMuie at tm* 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OP 
IRELAND. By Harrikt Har. 
TiRBAF. 8vo. Price 3«. 6dP., cloth 
boards. 

**The Mands of education will do wbU to pos* 
sees themselvea of this Ixtok."— Bpeefnfor. 

PARISH’S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER’S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post 8vo, price 5s. 
cloth. 

"A very Indd and eomi 
..ould YBoomme-'* — ' 

ItfB to etudy It." 

"A little book that ongbt to be In great reaueit 
among young seamen."— Xxomtiwr. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AKD BeBBARCUBB IX TUB ClM- 
MERTAX BoBi*noRU8. By Ddxcax 
MoPhersox, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.liG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
tvith Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, induding Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Belies of 
Antique Art, price Two Guipcas. 

"It ie a volume whioli deserves the oareftil 
attention of every etudent of olaesical antiquity. 
No one can fail to he pleased with a work wbleh 
has eo much to attract the eye and to ffratliy the 
love of beauty and oleganoe in design. .0, . . 
The hook is got up with great oare and taste, 
and forms one of the haudsomost works that have 
reeeiitte lasuod fTom the BngUsh press."— 
Saturday Jtcvtew. 

WESTCARTH’S VICTORIA, 

AND TUB Australiax GoldMikbs 
IX 1657. Post 8vo, with Maps, price 
lOs. fid. cloth. 

"Mr. Westgarth has prodneed a reltal 
readable book welletoeked with lnrormaM< 
pleaaantly iutempemed with tneidenta c 
and views of eolonial llfB. It is elear, i 
and auggestlve."— AfUrnsnim. 


mtts&fstbry." 

IS 



WOBKS :pvr:BXjmsqBs^ 


MISCELLANEOUS — eontmued. 


rtmJBVS UFE AND SERMONS. 

TrandatedJ^ Mits SusAinrA Wnnt- 
WOBTB. with a Fre&ce bv the 
Ber. Cbables Kikgslbt. Bmall 
4to, j»Eiated on Tinted Paper, and 
bonnd in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 7a Sd, 

*' SlM Winkwortli hM done a eervloe, not only 
to onuroh hietm and to literature, but to tboee 
who seek simple and true*hesjtea. devotional 
reading, or who desire to kindle their own pietr 
through the example of saintly men. by producing 
a vuy Instruetire, complete, and iaew Interest* 
Ing lire or Tauler.oud by giving to usalso a sample 
of Tauler’s sermons tastefuly and vigorously 
translscted.*’— OuurdhM. 

, ** Vo diflbrenoe of opinion can be fUt as to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, or the general 
interest attaching to tills book. The Sermomt 
are wi^ Mleoted, am translation excellent." 

. ' 

CHANDLESS^ VISIT TO SALT 

L^KE : Mvo A JOUBVEY ACBOSS 
THE PjiAlVS TO THE MoBMON 

Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2s. Qd. cloth. 

" Mr. Chandless is an impartinl obaoi*vor of the 
Mormons. He gives a full account of the nature 
of tho countiY. the religion of the Mormons, their 

C emment, institutions, morality, and the singu- 
relatlonship of the sexes, with its oonse* 
quenoea.’’— Critic. 

"Those who would understand what Mpr- 
momsm is can do no bettor than read this 
authcntlo, though light aud lively volume."— 
Leader. 

“ It impresses tho reader as faltlifiil."— Vaitonai 
iZeoiew. 

DOUBLEDAY’S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8yo, price 18s. cloth. 

" It Is a good book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
written."— Sacurdoy Review. 

"tills biogi'aphy is a work of great merit, con* 
seientiously prepared, plain, dear, and practically 
interesting.’ —Leader, 

.. . production of groat merit, and we hail 

9t valuable coutributton to eoonomlcal 
tieal scleucc."— Lriii«<^ Quarterly. 

CAYLEY’S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown 8vo, 
price 6«. cloth. 

"Mr.Oaylejrhaa evidently studied his subject 
thoroughly, he hu omsequently grodu^ mi 


dlfNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OP THE TIMES ( ob, The Dab- 

OBB8 TO ReLIOIOVB LiBEBTY IV 

THE Fbbbbmt Day. Translated by 
Miss SusAWA WiVKwoBTH. Oue 
volume, 8vo, price 5«. cloth. 

1 Is doing good service, not only to 
itto Olmtendom, by souudii 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIIUi 

BEING A' SbLBOTION OF TBB 
Despatches of Sebastian Oxus* 
TINIAN, Venetian Ajcbasbabob, 
1515-1519. Translated by Baw- 
DON Bbown. Two vols., crown 8 vo, 
price 21«. doth. 

. "It is sddom tbata pim of genuine old bletoiy 
le reproduced tor ui with as much evidence of 
painstiddng and real love of the auldeot aa in the 
selection m despitidtes made and edited by Mr. 
Uawdon Brawn?*— Ttmee. 

intamtingim^suggeiitive volun^"— 

" Moetak^ ^Md."— Fraser’s Magcuiins. 

PAYN’8 STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Pott Svo. price 2t. 6d, cloth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
— s have true Attic salt in them.’’— Lifsrarg 


“ Mr. Payn is gay. spirited, observant, and shows 
no UttlB knowledge of men and books.’*— Lsadsr. 

"A most amusing volume, toll of humorous 
adventure aud pleasant satire.’’- Prsis. 

SYDNEY’S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8yo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14y. doth. 

"A plain and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Diemen’s Land."— itMsnmam. 

"A perfect guide*book to Van Diemen’s Land." 


“One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen’s Land that we remember to 
have read."- tVeio Quarterljf. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ACRICUU 

TURE; ESPECIALLY TbOFICAL. 
By P. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

"This volume should bo In every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants.’’— CMtie. 

“ This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."— OOscrpcr. 

FORBES’ (SIR JOHN) SIGHT. 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8to, with 
Map and View, price 10«. 6d. doth. 

"Sir John Forbes’ volume toUyJuBtiflos Its title. 
Wherever be went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a falthftil and extremely interesting account 
of them."— Literary Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price 14». doth. 

"Dr. Conolly has embodied in this work hie 
experiences ofthe new system of treating patients 
at Hanwell Asylum.’’- Eeoaomiet. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Ckmolly’s 
treatise to all who are interested in the subleot." 
—Westmtjuter Review. 

ROSS’S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. Onevol., 
post 8vo, price 10«. 6dh cloth. 

" The subieet is novel, onrious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout.**— iS^peelaior. ' 

"The history ofthe Bed Biver Settlement is 
remarkable , if not unique, - among eolouial 
reoords.”- Ltferaiw Gazette. 

" One of the most Interesting of the romances 
of eivllisatlon.*’— 06Mrr«r. 



#3KiXflE, ZEUMBS .ASm <10. 


^SCBlJ.ANBQ17SrH»i>l«nt«<£ 

ROSS’S FUR HUNTERS OF THE MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FAR WEST. Two roll, port STVi, BRITISH MARRIME LAW. Sva* 
with Ibp and Plate, Sf)a, doth. price St, doth. 

PEUTICS. Fcap. Byo , price 12*6^ 

“ Mr, Boss’s TOittnes h»TB SB hlfltorlutl TBliiB ninth 
«iidpreB8nttnterBBt.»-aio&B. CiOUIo 

m.oor^ RPI.ESW’.OAA ^ABBaoir^Bio ^OOEL ON DISORDERS OP THE 
RUMO -TUf^iSH CAMPMQNS BLOOD, Tranilated by CBUinDXit 

OF CooMAL Dbt. 8vo, pfice 

WBT, R.A., D.C.L, F.B.S. Third 
editicn. Post 8vo, 'tith Maps, 

price 12s. cloth. DUNCAN’S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 

"The onlr Trork on the snUeet suited to the TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8vo, 
ulUtu7rM^”~Ef«itsd&y’^Oi»0et«^ nrinn 3 r rlath 

VlnastrstegloDolntor view this work Is very price ds. ba. CLOia. 

Talasl>le.”—A*iFio Quattm-l^. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRO- 
THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, Aat^r at the Capi« op poor 
by John Leech. Post 8vo, price Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
9s. cloth. 4/. 4s. cloth. 

" Very BBituinR, and conveying an Impression of 

ta\thMnea».*‘—Ifational Review. DARWIN’S QEOLOQICAL 

“The author Is humorous without being wll- bo wd i# a ■ri^aie 

hilly emart, sarcastic without hlttorness; and OBSERVATIONS ON COBAL 

SKMSS!!ialJP!^lS&^ Kb*™. VoiCAmo J9I,ASM, Ann 

CHHc «>«p»n'on-’’- ON SouTii Ahebica. With Maps, 

'* Otiiotiy, but humorously, written,*’-- Plates, and Woodcut8,prico lOs. 6cf, 

AtheiUBHm, cloth. 

THOMSON’S MILITART FORCES SMITH’S ZOOLOQY OF SOUTH 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, doth, 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price Ss. cloth. with Coloured Plates. 

."Awell arranged and earehilly digested com- urAifSfArrA jm 

litlation, giving a clcur insight into the economy V^wa ^ ^ • 

of the army, and the working of our mUltaiy avbh 7 

PISCES i 

LEVI’S MANUAL OF THE MER- invektebbat* i 

RmTAIN ANn’*IRF?ftNlf ** ffyJ I ™ BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 

r ,?T ii ®™>l LAYA. TwoToI«.,royal4t<fcdoth, 

••u i. tou^a.' ... It. with Cdoured Plate, ledticed to 
eontents nre strictly f hose of amnnual— ahand- O*. OS, 

book Ibr law chsmners, ufflees, and counting- 

i!SSS?n.\oWtfSSe»--AM^ LEVI’S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 

*J*lts simplicity and Mthfulness maks It an ex- THE WORLD. Two VOlS., TOyal 
Time., 4tO, price Bl. Cloth. 

"It presents, a fhlr summary of the law on the 

great suhleot of whlchlttreate.’'-L<iw QO ET H E’ S CONVERSATIONS 

THOMSON’S LAWS OF WAR f T^*SS? 

AFFECTING COMMERCE AND Sgt smSaXh 
SHIPPING. Second edit, greatly ®‘®**** 

enlarged. 8vo, price 4«.6J. boards. M’CANN’S ARGENTINE PRO- 
"Mr. Thomaon treats of the immediate effeots VINCES. &c Two Toll, nost 

cloth. 

, I ROSS’S ADVENTURES ON THE 

Undine. From the German of **De COLUMBIA RlVln* Pott 8to, 
la Motte FonqnC*.” Price Is. 6d. 8s. Bd, emth. 

IS 



SMXTK. TSLJDISm JLZm ^ 


MlSOELLANEOUS---0i9iijifiti)ftf. 


DOUBUEDArS TRUE LAW OP 
POPULATION. Tliirdedition,8To, 
(U. doth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES’S MEMO- 
RANDURflS IN IRELAND. Two 

Tolf., post 8 VO, price IL is. cloth. 

POETICS X Air Essat on Poetat. 
By E. 8. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d, doth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 5s. 
in embossed doth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kavanaor. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12s. cloth. 

STEINMETZ’S NOVITIATE ; on, | 

Trb Jesuit in Tbainino. Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEtSFS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 38. doth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. doth. 

PLAYFORD’S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8vo, price 2s. 6d, doth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Roman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. | 

A Lilt of the booki, with their prieei, may he had 
on applloatloa. I 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
«^ND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
lOs. doth. 

LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

3s. 6J. doth. I 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s. doth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
5s. doth. 
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NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Thndaied hy 
E. C. Grenyillb MmatATr Bsq. 
With Music, crown 8vow price 
2s.6if. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C. F. Cornwallis. Post 8vo, price 
6s. cloth. 

EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8vo, price 10s. 6J. 

EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price 3s. 

THOMPSON’S AUSTRIA. Post 

8 VO, price 12s. 

TAYLER’S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12mo, price Is. 6<f. By the Author 
I of Records of a Good Man’s Life.” 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In parts, each complete, 
price Is. each doth. 

I.-THE MBOHANIO. 

LADY AND THE LADY'S lUJD!,. 

countey^wwn‘''^*“*^^ 

VI. -L1VB AND LET LIVE’; OB. TBil 1|AV« 

CnXBTBX Wbaybbs. 

VII. -THB SEASIDE FABU. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

-CIBNGB. 

III. — INTEODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 

BOIBNOES* Ss. 

IV. -OTJTLINBS OV THE IINSEBSTANDING. 

v.-wh’^„^^ ip where am ip WBAT 

OUGHT I TO DO P *o. 1 #. sowed. 

%* xheae works are recommended by the Cam* 
mltteo of OouncU on Eduoatlon. 

CRAWFORD’S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MAIAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 toIs. 8to, Mice 
36., cloth, 

ROBERTS’S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10s. 6d. doth. 

BOYD’S TURKISH INTERPRETER i 

A GnAMMAR OF THE TUXUUBH 

Language. 8vo^ price 12s. 

BRIDGNELL’S INDIAN COM* 
MERCIAL TABLES,, Royal 8ro, 
price 21s., half-bound. 



SaCXTEE, OO. 


NEW CHEAP BfiUES OF POPULAB WORKS. 

la SmaU Post 8ro, 

large Type, <m good Paper, and neat doth binding. 


^CTURES ON THE ENQU8H > 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. B7W.M.TiiAC]LfiiUT, 
Anthor of “Vanity Fair” “The 
Virginians,’' &c. Price %s. d. 

** What ftne thtnn th«se iMtoN* contain ; what 

-nd ramie .lalnRe: what wlra and 

Itina: hoar ddlfrhtriul are their, turn* 

; vath what a touehin# eflhet in the 

{rarer paaiaffee the genuine feeling of nun 

iomo. ont, and how vlvldbr the thonghte 
jilted, ae It were, in grapiQo and eharaoterlatle 
wonle.'*>-JEvaia<«er. 


** Thta it to ua hr fhr the moot aeeeptahle.of Mr. 

large heartednett, hit tliredrdneM,and hit MuOe* 
neat, have all room to exhibit themielvet.'*— 


“Fnll of icund, healthy, manly, rlgorout 
writing; tagaeioua in obtervation, independent 
and thoughuni, earnett In teiittment, In.atj'ie 
^jmted,olear,andNtraightrorward.”>-fre*fMiii«fer 

“The Lectnrei are a valuable Addition to our 
permanent literature: eloquent when the author 
fe tertouA, hrilllaiit wTuui ho la guy— they are 
eharmlng reading.”— ihti/yA'«ir«. 

“ To thoao who Attended the lootiirea the hook 
will be a pleaaaiit remlniacouoe, to othcra an 
ezeithig novelty. The atyle— clear, idiomatic, 
foreilde, familiar, hut never alovenly ; the aeareh' 
Ing atrokea of aareaam or irony ; tlio occaalonal 
flaaliea of generoua aoorn ; the touehea of pathoa, 
pity, and tendornoaa ; the morality tempered hut 
never weaken^ by ezperienooand aympatliy ; the 
ielioltoua pliraaea. the atrlfclira aneodotea, the 
paaaagea of wiae, practical reOection; all tlieao 
loae much Icaa than wc could have ezpootod from 
the abaenoe of the voice, manner, and look of the 
leotnrer.’'-^acfofor, 

“We have beoii charmod beyond expectation 
with the reading of theao Uasaya. . . . They 
are truly beautiinl, auggoative Eaaaya, on topic, 
fertile tn anggeatlon : , they are unaffectedly 
hnmorotta,petnetle,.ubtIo,pleaaant, and thought* 
fnl. . . • Thackeray's atylo, half sad, half 
£l^ftil, is seen to perfeotion in this volume.’*— 


THE TOWN I ITS MsitonABUi 
Chahactebs akd Etekts. By 
Lbiqh Hunt. With 45 Engmvings. 
Price 28. $d, doth. 

"We wlU ellow no higher ei 
rational Bngllehman than to 

ie. that he glvee na the outponrlni 

eariehed with the moat a 

there la not one page whieL 

latereat. Xtlaae^ea ofpleturea . _ _ . 

representing i^oensa in whieh eyeig.ln l uih tt a a t of 

persona: ftor the atndy, when one ia tirra of 
ii&our ; (br the drawlng*room. parlour, earrlege, 
or ateaia*boht.“— d^ftffor. 

“This 1. one of the very i 
Leigh Hunt.. We are never 


pleasantest wo^ of 
‘ out of sight ofw 
ie buildings 

. ...kaellera arrd hoOl 

fi lya,^alld plarwa, men ahunt tpwa, i 
untH wher^hey drank their wine an 
oneaaothor'a wit. —Athtnmum» 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OP 
ART. By John Rub&iN, M.A. 
Price 2«. Cd. cloth. 

“A most able, eloiiuent, and well-timed work. 
We haU It with aatl>fhotion. thinking It oaloulaM 
to do much practical good, and wo eoraially reoom* 
mendittoourreadera.’’- lyifiM*., ^ ^ 

“Mr. Buskin’s chief purpose la to traat the 
artist’s power, and the art Itself, os items of the 
world’s wealth, and to, ahow how those ntmp6 
beat evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed.’’— A rMnwam. 

“We never quit Mr. Rnskln without being the 
better for what ho has told ua, and ther^re.we 
recommend this little volume, like oil Ills other 
workatothenerusalofoarreadora. — Ncoaeertaf. 
“This book, daring as It la, glaneea keen^ at 
I principles, of which some are among,theertfoles 
I of ancient oode., while others ai’e evolving slowly 
■ to the liglit.’’— Lender. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIQNg OP 
GENERAL BONAPARTE. With 
B map. Price, Ilalf-a-Crown, doth. 

traguegc." Jfo*covfnrmi$ty ** The stoiy of Bonaparte’s campaigns in Italy 

is toM at once firmly, lightly, and hjeaeantty 
The latest and l^t anthortties, the Hunaparie 

result is a vaqr readable and useful volume.’’— 
AfiWSWHM. 

“It is the 1 


mguage."— jyoMcoKTvrffljrt. 

BRITISH INDIA. By Habriet 
Mabtineau. Price 2g. 6J. doth. 
j^A^g^^<ympendium of a great sultfeot.*'— 
Luddj^ glowing, and Inslruetive essays.**— 

^ As a hi^book to the histon of Indlajt ia the 
best that bee yet appeared.’’— M( 


Fomiap Htraid, ^-^tietator. 


Cammiigue ’ that it appeara at a moment when a 
goofTbook on Uw sulg^ most he generolW wel- 
come ; and, spamdng not unadvtaedly. me 
it to be our heUef, the beet popular aeeouniVPrta 
rahject wIiMi has yet eppeared in any langnage.** 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

A iKw Editim )ff At 

LffE OF CHARLOTTE BRONlt. (CURRER RELL). Anthor of - Jmio 
■ £710,- Ac. ByUn.OAncBU. jmoeSf.<<L cVwrrrnMlr. 
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'CHEAP SEBIES OP POPULAS FICTIONS. 

WeU printed, in large Tjpe, on good Paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 


JANE EYRE. By Cubbes Bell. 
Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

**'r«ne Eyre* fe e remarkable prodnotion. 
Freihneai and originality, tmtii ami paseion. 
■Inguliir felicity in the description of natural 
eoeneryand in the ani^aatlon of human thought, 
enable this tale to stand bold]^ out from the mass, 
and to assume Its own pleoe In the bright of 
romantlo literature.**— TieiM. 

Jane Eyre * is abook of decided power. ,The 
‘its are tnie, sound, and original: and the 
Is resolute, straightforward, and to the 
- moral of the work are 


VILLETTE. By CuBBEB Bell. Price 
2s. Bd. cloth. 

*'* Ylllette* la a moat remarkalde work— a pro* 
ductlon altogether $ui generit. Eulness and 
vi^ur of thought mark idmoct eyeiy aentr — 


life. It is an epiaodo in thia work-a* glowa throughout it, and one brilliantly diatlnot 
most iutcreatluR, and touched at once character keeps it mve."~^AtkeneBum. 
iilg and delioate hand. It is a book for “ * Villette * is crowded with beauties, with good 

lent .or a feeling heart and vigorous things, fur wliioh we look to the dear sight, deep 
a^.^f^IaekKood’M llagazine. foaling, and singular though not extensive expe> 


" A ronr biChetlo tal^ very aingnlar. and. eo 
like tndh it is dlffleult to avoid hellevlng 
that much of the charaotors and Inoldents are 
taken from life. It is an episode in this work-a* 

day world, most iutcrestlnR, — ^ ^ 

with a dariiig and delioate hr 

the eiUoymMt of a frolliig .. 

underptandb>g.f^7B7acJI»coo<l’« llagazine. 

s there has been no work of 
ind originality. Its very 

f vigour, and its beauties 

^nal. It Is a book of singular fasoina* 
mnburgh Review. 
all that we i 

writer has: perception , 

of delineating It: pleturcsquenesa, passion, and 
knowledge of life. Bealit)' — deep, signidcant 
reality the chnracteiistlc of this hook.*’— 
Frater'e Magazine. 

SHIRLEY. By Cubbeb Bell. Price 
2s. Bd. cloth. 

The peculiar power which was so greatly 
admli-eil in ‘Jane Eyro’ is nut absent n-um this 
book. It poescsso. dceii interest, and an irre- 
aistiblo grasp of reality. Tlicro is a vividuesn and 
distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. 
The power o^rapliic dellnoatlon and expression 
is Imonso. Tncix are scenes whicli, for strength 
and delicacy of emotion, arc not transcended in 
the range of English flolion.*’— Exaiaiucr. 


il^iu miWIpUbUIJIs Mr utlllb VUVIMIICM blJIVMb MA 

kind : genuine Engliah in the independence 
and uprightneaa of the tone of thought, in the 
purity of heart and feeling which pervade It; 
genuine Engliah in the masculine vigour or rough 
originality of its conception of character: and 
gemulne English in style and diction.'’- Afonrins 


whole narrative sndh as we li 

'^"*1^*‘no^d*’ampIy snstsins the ftune of the 
author of 'Jane Eyre ' and ' Shirley * aa an original 
and powerful writer. ‘YiUette* is a moat iwmi* 
rably written novel, everywhere Cfriginal. every- 
where shrewd.'*- Itoamincr. 

"There is throughout a charm of freahnese 
which ia Infinitely delightriil ; Creahnesa in obser- 
vation, firesbneas in feeling, fboahness in expres- 
sion.**— Xlfarary Gazette. 

" The tale la one of the affleotlona. and remark- 
able ns a picture of manners. A burning heart 

.... ■, — . ... jjjjg brilliantly diattoot 

V’— AMMcum. 

.j crowded with b 

things, fur which we look t 

feeling, and aingnlar thoug.. , 

rienee of life. wliloU wo aasoelate with the name 
of Ourrer Boll.**— Dotfy Newe. ^ . 

'* ' Villette* la entitled to take a very high place 
in the literature of Action. The reader will And 
eharaoter nicely conoeived and powerfully de- 
pleted: he will discover much quiet hiunonr, a 
lively wit, hrilliant dialogue, vivid deseriptlons, 
reAeetlons both new and true, sentiment ftee 
firom cant and conventionality, and bursts of elo- 
2 ^Me and poetry, Aashiug here and there.*'— 

*' The fhsolnation of genius dwells in this book, 
which is. in our Judgment, superior to any 
Ourrer Bell’a previous eSV>rts. For ortginoUvo' 
conception, grasp of charncter, ' 

consistency of detail, and plot 
expression, few works in the L« 
can stand the test of compariMif W 
I ingPott, 

WUTHERINQ HEICHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. By Ellis and 
AqTON Bell. With Memoir by 
Currer Bell. Price 2s. Bd. cloth. 

"There are passages in this book of ' Wuthering 
Heights' of wnich any novelist, past or present, 
mit^t be proud. It has been said of Shakespeare 
' ' ) drew cases which the physician might 
“Is Bell has done no less.*’— Pa/fadteiH. 

js. at all events, keeping in the bpok: 

the gnnws of Agures and the scenery are in nar- 
mony with each other. There is a touch of Sal- 
vator Boea in nil.'*- At/cw. 


"The same piercing and loving eye, and the 
aame bold and poetic imagery, are exhibited here 
as in 'Jane Eyre.' Similar poweris manifested in 
the delineation of clukraotor. With a few brief , 
vigorous touches, the picture starts into dtstlnot- 
aMM."—JSdinburghSeview. 

is very devor. It oonld not be other- i 
— -)f graphic desoription, strong 

and masenllne diotion. ana- 

are visible. . . . Gems of rare 
glorlons passion shine here and 



dhisptereln literary bro^aphy.'’-ArM^^ 

A LOST LOVE. ByAsHFOBD Oweh. 
Price 2s. cloth. 

'"A Lost Love* is a story fUU of grace s 
genius. No outline of the story wonid give s 
Idea of ite hemuty.»^JtMenwum. 

"A tale at once moving and wlnniijc, nati 
and romantic, and certam to raise uf the A 
sympathies of the reader's nature."— PreM. 

"A real piotnre of woman's lUb."—1Feetminster 


'* ' Shirley ' is a novel of remarkablo power and 
briUfaney: it Is ctUeulated to rouse attention, 
exdtetheunagliiation, and ke^ the faculties In 
eager and impatient suspense.*'— Jforafwg Pott. 

18 


^^A*very heantifUl and touching story. It 1« 
true to nature, and api^s to all «ho have not 
forgotten love and youth.’ —Otode. 

.. " Anqv ei ofarea^nius; beantiftil and tmo as 

"A strikiBg^^"m4||in!^^SSnfy : a work of 
gimlus and aensiUlltT.**-igatwnlop Berfeip. 

"This volume dlspuye unqneWtfonable genfns 
and that of a high order.**— £a^e Metrspaiper, 



jesx^:br JLUm oo . 


CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR* FICTIONS-^ 

AFTER DARK* Bj Wilxib CoLum* 
Price s«. Bit dotiL 


DEERBROOK. By Bambixt 
Mabtihbau. Price 2s, €d. doth. 

Thli popular fletloii prasenta a true Md ant* 
mated piHure or eotinrrjr lifie amonx the upper 
middle dlanee of Emlleli reeldenta. and la re< 
markable for ita Mereat, arlaicg from tha 
inllaenoe or varioua eharaotora upon eaek other, 
and the eflbet of ordinary elroumetaneea upon 
them. The deaeriptiona of rural aoeneryi and the 
daily vuraulta in village honra, are among the 
moat marmlng of the author’a urrltinga; but the 
way in which exciting inoideiita graduiuly arlac 
out or the moat ordinary pimaea ofUfr.and the 
akill with which natural ana e very *day characters 
are hroiwht out in dramatie altuatlona, attest the 
power orthe author’s genlua."— 

tales of the colonies. 

By CiiARLRS Howcroft. Pri<» 

2s. 6d. doth. 

'* 'Tales or the Colonies * it an able and interest* 
ing book. The anther has the flr«t great requisite 
in flctiun*-n knowledge or the life ne iindortakee 
to describe; and his matter is solid and real.**— 
8p*ft'tator. 

"It ooiubiiies the ftdelity or truth with the 
spirit or a romance, and has altogether much of 
jJe Foo In its character and composition.**— 
ititerarff Gazette. 

ROMANTIC TALES (including 
“Avillion”). By the Author of 
“John Ilali&x, Gentleman.*’ A 
new edition. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

^ ** In a nice knowledge of the relinemciits of the 
female heart, and in a happy power of depiotlng 
emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few 
story tellers of the day.’*— O/oAe. 

** * AvUllon * is a beautirMl and faneirtil story, 
and the rest make very agreeable roaitiug. There 
is not one of them unqiitckened by true f'cling, 
:::; ~'isite taste, and a pure and vivid imogina- 
:ioii.’’— ExttiHiMcr. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By tlie 
Author of “ Jolin Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” &c. Price 28. Bd. cloth. 

" In a nice knowledge of the rednements of the 
female heart and in a hiippy power of depicting 
emotion, the aulltoross is oxcollod by very Itow 
Bton*te]lers of the day."— Cf/o6e. 

"Tltere is not one of them uiiqniekened hy true 
feeling, exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid 
imagination."— Jfxaiaiaer. 

. “As pleasant and fancirul a miscellany as has 
been given to the public in tliese latter days.’’— 
Atheateum. 

"In these her first essays into the realms of 
fiction, Uiss Mulooh luw slmwn a daring spirit in 
the variety and sweep of tlie subjects that she 
bandies.’’— Bqfoefic Beeiev. 

"It matterd little as to the machinery with 
which a writer works out Ills purpose, provided 
that purp ise be laudable and the execution of the 
work good. Both conditions are perfectly fulfilled 
In the work before us : the sentiment is pure and 
true, the moral excellent, and the style incompa* 
beautiful.’’— /Ifastrafed Seme eftke World. 

** We cannot reeonunend to our readers a plea* 
Banter book for an evening’s instruction and 
—Latltfe Nemepaper. 


never wearisome w wordy, and baa a keen int^hi 
lyto obaraeter.’’— Itoify Sem, 

tions. They are about aa pleasant «eidfa« as • 
novifi reader oonhl desire.**— gpeefador. 

" Mr. Wilkie OolUns hae been hapwin the eholea 

edr a thread whereon to string the paailu wereA 

it almost as eagerly aa the stoi 
Mr. Collins possesses a rare i 
rooter. Mo man living better t 

"Mrr'WUkie Oollins takes high rank amoim 
the who can invent a thrilllag story and t«]l n 
with brief simriielty.. The power of oomamnding 
the faculties or the reader fe exerotsed in 


.. — ( author’s well* 
I dramatie power.*’— 

Fourth edition, 


tlve uresentattun of a mystery, or the eflVetive 
working up ofstriKing situations.’’— If’iesfsifNsfw’ 
JfertetP. m 

“ ’ Att«r I>ark ‘ abounds with genuine touohee 
of nature.’’— BrfM'sA Qmrterlp. 

"These stories posaese all ths 
known beauty of style and drai 
Sem Qaarterlp. 

PAUL FERROLL. 

price 2d. cloth. 

** We have seldom read so wonderfiil a mmanea. 
Wo can find no fault in it as a work of art. It 
leaves us in admiration, almost in awe, of the 
powers of its anthur,"— ivew Quarterito. 

"Tlie art displayed in presoniliig l^ul Forroll 
thruuKhout the story Is beyond oil praise.’’— 
SxamtHeir. 

"The iiieidcnts of the book are extremely well 
roanagod.’’— AMeniewiN. 

*' Tito fruit of much thonghttol Investigation is 
represented to us in the oharaoter of Paul 

Forroll We do not need to be told how 

he felt and wliy he acted thus and thus ; it will 
be oiivlous to must minds fTom the very opening 
pages. But the power of the story Is not weak- 
ened by this early knowledge: rattier is It 
heightened, since the artistic force of eon jwet la 
grand and renrflil in the two figures who ellng so 
mosely tcmither in their fund human love.’’— 
UomtHff CkroHiele. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHCR8. 

By Talbot Gwtnmb. Price 2s. cl. 

" *Tl>e School for Fathers * Is one of the etoverast, 
most brilliant, genial, and instructive stortee tbas 
we have read slnoo the publication of * Jane 
Byre.*”— Seteetio Sevlem. 

^’The pleosautest tale we have read fbr many a 
day. It is a story of the Tofler and SbeeUuor 
d end is very fitly associated with thirt time 
or good Englieh literature by its manly ibeling, 
dlreot, nuameted manner of writing, and niedy. 
manB^,weU*tumed narrative. The descriptione 
are cxeeUent; some of the country painting is aa 
fresh as a landscape by Alfr^ Oonstame, w an 

A*^^tSr*5feiw^f*W Mid eo tt^ ^n 
century ago; and is empbatleany tbe fimliMt, 
raciest, and most artistic piece ofiletlon that hae 
lately oomo in our way."— ifoncon/bnnisf. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

KATHIE BRANDE : the Fireside History of a Qdiet Life. By Holmb 
Lee, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s DAUghter.” 

BELOW WE SURFACE. By Sir Aethijb Ha&lax Eltom, Bart., M.P. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFEU. HALL By AckosBxLu iJtui ready,) 


WOHKB 3PTJBX.ISia:EP BY 


NEW NOVELS. 


(to be had at 

AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. Bjr 
Holhb Lee, Author of “Sylvan 
HoU*f Daughter.** (Now ready.) 

E)CTRC«flE8. ByMissE. W. Atkik- 
iov, Author of “ Memoir® of the 
Queens of Prussia.** 2 vols. 

*'A nervoa. and viimroui style, an elsitoi^ 
ddinaation of eharamr under many varletlea, 
spirited and weU-sastiilned dlekmue, and a care* 
faUy*eonstraoted plot; If these nave any elinrms 

^ Ibraet the swiftly 

In pemslng *^Bxtremes.* 

hesitation in plaeing this book 
^hemeral stories with which 


^as those in ‘Adam Bede,* and yet ... 
^tremes* wiU hear oomparisou with 

the two. There is throughout the whole 

story the trace of great power and delicate 
perception of minute shades of character, which 
place Miss Atktapon high in the ranks of eon* 
temiMC'ary novwft.!*."— Xi^fes* Kevetpamer. 

“^Extremes 'is a novel written with a sober 
purpose, and wound up with a moral. The 
purpose is to exemnllfy some of the errors arising 
from mistaken seal in relit^ous matters, and the 
evil eonsequenoes that flow from those errors."— 
Sp^etotof, 

" The machinery of tho plot is well imagined 
and well worked out, and, we need scarcely add, 
well ealoulated to afford gratlHoation to tho 



AUL LIBBAEIE8.) 

COmDENCES. By the Author of 
" Bita.** 

“peeldedly both good and Interesting, Ae 
bo^hasatreeh anApleaeant air about It: it la 
written in an exoellent tone, and there aretouehM 
of pathos here and there whioh we must 
with a higher style of oomposltion than 
ns^gjanmigl^ works cd this class."— Einc 

"This new novel, by the author of ‘Rita,* dis- 
plays the same oomblnation of ease and power in 
the deUneation of oharaoter, the same lita-Uke 
dialogne, and the same faculty of constructing an 
Interesting story."— S^tofor. 

‘“CkmSaenoes* is written in the most pleasing 
manner of any novel we have read for years 
past.”— Xcodrr. 

"A clever book, and not too long."— Rsamisef*. 

TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Barrowcliffe, Author of 
“ Amberhill.** 3 vols. 

"ibestory is admirably developed. Thelnterest 
never flagBi the Incidents are natural without 
being commonplace, and the men and woman talk 
and act like human Mings."— iVess. 


THE TWO HOMES. By the Author 
of ** The Heir of Vallis.** 3 vols. 

"Tliere la a great deal that la very good in this 
hook— a great deal of good feeling and excellent 
design. . . . There are some good pictures of 
Vadelra, end of life and society tliere: and there 
are evidences of much painstaking and talent."— 
Atkewnum, 

•• • The Two Homes * is a very clever novel. . . 
Madeira fhrnlshea Mr. Mathews with a fertile 
theme for his descriptive powers. The dialogne 
ie good; the oharaotere all speak and aet eon* 
slsiently with their natures."- Xeader. 

'* ‘ The Two Homes ’ la a novel of more than 
ordinary merit, and is written throimliont In a 
earenil and elegant stylo."- J/omtey Pott, 

THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 
By Mrs. Charles J. Proby. 3 vols. 

"This is a novel of more than average mmit. 
There is considerable knowledge of raaraoter, 
^ower of deaerlptlon^ and quiet social satire, ex* 

’Is a very read- 
able bo(dc, and will he immensely popuUr. . . . 
It has mm beauties which deservedly reeom- 
mend It to tee novel reader."— CHffe. 

^ '“TheDennesofSauudelyoim’isaliookwTlt- 

veiumM than In twenty average novels.'*— GA be. 

C€»8IN STELLA; on, Cokflict. 
By Uie Author <u “ Violet Bai^** 
3 vols. 


" The story ovinoes vigour of desoription and 
power of writing."— Xifrrory Churchmun. 

ELLEN RAYMOND; or. Ups and 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of “ Tales for the Bush,** (8ph. 
3 vols. 

" The plot is wrought out wP^h wondtorfal tegt- 
nnlty. and the different oharaotm arc sustewBM 
in perfect keeping to tea eirfU*’— iVgsfrtUdeJfilS 
of the World, 

" The characters are good, the style pure, cor* 

and power in no common degree. * * * There' Is 
more powor and strength put forih in 'JBUen 
Raymond' than perhaps In any laily’s book of 
thisgeneratlon."— ShfKrdey Beview. 
nds novel will find a great many 



t many admirers." 


LOST AND WON. By Georoiaea 
M. Craiic, Author of “Biverstem.** 
l .vol. 2nd Edition. 

"Hothlng superior to this novel hat appeared 
during the present eeaeon."— Xetufer. 

" Miss Ctalk's new story is a good one and in 
point of ability above the average of ladles* novels." 
—Dailp jrewMt 

" TIm language li good, the narrative spirited 
the oharaoters are fsiriy delineated, aSm the 
totogne ^^nsiderable dramatic fbfbe."— 

" Thtote an Improvement on Mies Cralk’s flret 
te!twratli^”*^!^kM«mi»!f* eompact and more 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 

By F. G. Travford. 3 ^ols. 

" Thte novel stante out much In the same wsy 
^t ’Jane^TW* did.. , .. , Thetearaotorsore 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious 
^nra^rs with minute '1ntensity."-ggfr(rd0ir 

"iTiB seldom that njhet flotion is entltlad to 
Atkeiumm, 


KT^T>1SH JLim OO. 


NMW SrOVELS'^onimiMcC 


AN OLD DEBT. By Flosivcx THE PROFESSOR. B7 CuiisBil 
Dawson. 2yoU. Bbix.. 2toIi, 

"A poiTMftilly wfUtan iiovtfl: «tie at tiM teat **Wa 1 
trUoh tea reemtljr moeeededf (tem a famala Maad 

SSmLlh *irii Jfe? *■ “** 

Mwaon la aaddadlr auparior to tte aotbor 01 

can aiid then dateot gumi 

paliMtaUng: it erlnees eonalderable mnrmra of ^ ‘Jaao . 

rofleotion. Tlio atyle la Btmd, and the author the 'Profteaor* waa,lu our opl 
,o«r f «.U 0 .u"- 

*'A rery good aeaaonabla norel.“er£a<ukr. *' AnytUnc whleh tbr^ 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holms Lee, Author of ** Kathie a^oh aiur^l&da ^ atewd ad ai^i 

Braude,” &C. Sud edition. 3 rols. aubaaquant aad ^ 

“The well*estabUabad reputation of Holns OT*”lni^*" ^o na ^Untt rl Sr* 

gSr“55rtbr?s&5«s^ jss^Sfa&Ss!'^' 

^ country life baviirear It with the deepest Inteml ; 

HolS'lteilhSftn^^^ tha"firSS£il5l‘Sd?S* ISi BroWfSeSItf 

?nJdNKdg*S£i ff iffih**hiatijrSMi^ of »“»«»««*"•««» po^«^ 

^^‘eoneeptlon of tha atory hna a good deal of 

originality, and the ehametera avol BELOW THE SURFACE. 8 rolt. 


eing unnatural or Improtoa* 

Die. The heroine herself la eharmlug. It la a 
novel in which there la much to interest and 
please.'*— JVinD Quarterlp Revieta. 

**A novel that Is well worth reading, and whleh 
posaeases tiie cardinal virtue of being extremely 
iDtereetlng.’'— AMenarun. 

“A really sound, good book, highly flniahod, 
true to nature, vigorous, paaaiunate, honoat, and 
sincere.’*— DubliM Uuicerntp JUaffagim. 

MY LADY I A Tale of Modebn 
liiFE. 2 toIb. I 

*"Hy Lady’ is a flue apeefmen of an English i 
matron, exhlMting that union of strength and 
genthmess. of eommou aenee and romanoe, of 
enenor and grace, which nearly approaohee our i 
.Idcmfor womanhood.'*— iVcM. I 

** * My Lady* evlnaes charming flBcllng and deli- i 
eaey of touch. Itiaanorelthatwillbereadwlth 

throughout with groat j 
atrength of Iteling, is well written, and has. a i 
^ot which la by no means common-plate.’’— j 

"There is some force and a good deal of fteeh- I 
ness in ' My Lady.' The oharaoters are distinct]^ 
drawn, and oRen wear an appearanee of Indf- 
vMnallty, or almost personsUty. Tbs esaeutlon 
la ftesh and powerfitV’*-dgNw(afDr. 

" A tale of come power.’’— iV’atjoaaftevfcw. 

**lt la not in everynovdlwa can IMt upon a ' 


"There is mute new Inelgbt In It, mudh ax* 
tremely obersoterlatle genlne. and ona tearaotor. 
moreove r,, of fresher, lighter, and more ahv 

have rea^t with the deepest Interssl ; 
and oonnacttUy pteiUet that this legacy ofcDhi^ 
lotte BroutFs genlne will renew ana eonlirm tte 
gejno^^temtratlon otherextraordluacy powera." 

BELOW THE SURFACE. 8 rolt. 

’“^e book ie unquestlonably^Iever and enter- 


niHunen oi cur sav. , • > av is a tate aupenor 
to ordinary novels, in its prsotleal applloatuin to 
tbs uhsses of sctunl lUL’’— AtteMiswsi. 

* ' There is s greet deal of olevemess in this story : 
a much greater knowledge of oountry life and 
oharaoter in its varioue aapeqte and oondltione 
than la Dossessed by nine-tenths of tbs norelista 
who untertake to dssciite it.’*— A^teter, 

** The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
imd it is written in a genial, often playftal tone. 
The temper is throughput exoelleDt.'’->tE<raai<a#r. 

’’This is a book whieb possesses the rare marit 
of being exactly what It elalme to te, a etory of 
jB^il^ egun^^li^ md. moreover, a very well 

gtedwrtting— good notlone, and high morality.’* 
^^^^jwntc^^nBlble, kindly, and plensaut.' 

"A iniwe 1 ‘ * 

many a day; 


(Mi ' ''’ifn 


have nolYead fer 


QASTON BUCK. B7L.d.LATEinr, 
Author of ** Erlesiiiore.’' 2 rolfi. 


Itlamrofitar-- 


THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of Fair 

Careif.” 3 rdli, 

senee, good thought. anfS&l 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF Atl 

By the AvUiqt of ** Margaret i or, 
Fn;|iidi8e St Home.'* 1 toL 

Sififtswpiwwf*"?*.-*-*- 



WOBKS gUBIiXaiaED 


NEW NOVELS— 


KATHIE BRANDS t ▲ Fibesidb His- 
Tokr OF ▲ Quiet Life. By 
Holme Lee. 2 rolf. 

. **'S«tihto‘BrMiA«Miiiotiner«iljrair«nrint«rMt> 
int noveil-tt i» » veir wholesome one, fi>r it 
‘ — ^-iTlrtoahreiwniae.”— MMe. 

nnt^hoiit * Xathfe Bnuide* there Is mneh 
, eadooiteldemblepowerof deeeriptlon," 

_e Brade ' is Intended to illnetrnte the 
unt excellence of duty m s moring prln- 


^SMOND { OB, Mutation. 

ne beantUhl oreetion than Eva It would 
alt to imaflne. The novel le undoubtedly 
intereet.**— Pott. 

THd<¥OBLE JRAYTOUR. 

A Chbonicle. S TOls. 

"An Elleabethan masquerade. Shalcespeare, 
the Queen, Essex, Baleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and kniehta of the land, appear ‘ou the 
atone. The author has Imbued nlmaelf with the 
splRt of the times."— Leader. 

"The story is told with a graphic and graoefhl 
pen, and the chronicler has produced a romance 
not only of great value In a historloal point of 
.view, bnt poasessins many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the Beholar,tho antiquary, and the general 
reader."— 'Post. 

PERVERSION f OB, The Causes and 
Consequences of Infidelity. By 
the late Bev. W. J. Contbeaius. 
S Yols. 

**ThIs story has a touching Interest, which 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the 
book."— AMenwHia. 

"The tone is good and healthy; theroUgioua 
reeling sound and true, and weU sustain^”- 

" It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative of more power tlum this."— JBrlfteA 
Quarterly Eerlew. 

_ 'Title IS a good and a noble book."— ilTsw 
Quartorfy. 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA i 

A Love Stobt. By M. Bethah- 
Edwabds. 2 Tols. 

" A tale of English domestlo lift. The writing le 


barque, but talk, and talk niSi , . 

7Tha narrative and eoenee sshiSit ftmlBlne 
Spirit sod qnlst truth of deiinsatlon."— flpesfaler. 

MAUD SKILUCQRNrS PENANCE. 
By Mabt C. Jackson, Author of 
“The Story of My Wardship.” 

2 TOlS. 

displsys eonildersble 

awril'eeiieoetad tsle,4iid win bs veiy 
I to mv£r«aiMrs."^orsiiiy pest. 


THE ROUA PASS. By Ebxcx 
Maokbnzib. 3 YOlS. 

"It is seldom that we have to notioe sogooda 
novel aa the 'Uoua Fass.' The stohr Is wen eon- 
trived and well told ; thelnoUeutc arenati — ’ * 

varied; several of the oharaoters are i 
^ ^ the heroine Is flreSh, r 


Quick observation and atrne sei 

of the poetry in nature and human lifb, t 

author has."— Baamimr. - 
“ The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would he difflcult to single out 
any one point of it fbr attention. It is a bnlliant 
aoeial picture of sterling eoenee and striking 
adventur«s.”-®un. 

RIVERSTON. By Georotana M. 
Craik. 3 YOlS. 

" A deddodly good novel. Tlie hook is a veiy 
clever one, containing much good writing, weu 
discriminated sketches of character, and a stqnr 
told so as to bind the reader pretty oloBely to the 
text."— Examiner. 

" Hiss Oralk is aver: 
and she has sense, i 

beautiful young gOVeruasB, wivu uor ■vruuifl wxu, 

saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interestiim pictnre."— Prosit. 

"Miss Craik writes well; she can paint eha- 
rooter, passions, manners, with oonsideroble 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively." 
—Daily Newt, 

"The author shows great oommand of language, 
a force and clearness of expression not often med 
with. . . . We offer a welcome to Miss CrqlK 
and we shall look with interest Ibr her next 
work."— AMsmsum. 

FAT. IN A. By George Meredith. 
1 YOl. 

"A masque of ravisbers in i 
knights : m water- women, Riiore 
lovely. It has also a braveAhd 1 

and a heroine proper for a Mmi 

Those who love a real, lively, dudabigas 
Of a tSa^ogi, w1 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 

OR, Phabeb of London Lnns. By 
£. M. Whitty, Author of . '* The 
GoYemiug ClflEses.” 2 y^ 

" Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing 
sathre for a genuine purpose. You laugh with nim 

“ rymnehjTmt the if *— "■ ' * 

u^t. s^le i 

nd eevere. The aul 

to that of Joquea and that of Tlmon."— AM smmhn, 

THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A 

Romance OF Venice. By Thomae 
Doubleday. 2 yoIs. 

"'The Eve or Bt. Mark* is not oiOy well written, 
but adroitly oonetruotod, and Interesting, xtii 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous ; its movemenf is to 
much that or a masquerade; hut a mystery 1 l 
er ea t ed. and a very loveable heroine ic pour- 
trayed."— A^ismensi. 



novels ^yORTHCOMINO. , 

a New NOVEL. Br BAtsum. EU.vTaonai, Author, of -Th, Soilel 
Letter,” &e. 3 vole. 

' A MDN NOVEL. Bty tlie Autlior of “Hy Lady,” 3 vola. 

And «i|gr Wong ^ Fktien ^ PegnUar AutkorsP 


aacixsc. zjzj^xib Ajsrx> co. 


HEW BOOKS HOB TOUHO BEADEB8. 

'HE PARENTS* CABINET .'ov Axusbkbht j^sio ImncRUcnoH jro» Touho 
Febsonb. New edition, carefally revised, in 12 Shttling Yolamee, eiM^ 
complete in itaeli^ and containing a Aill pige lUiutration In oil ooloai% 
with wood engrarings, in ornamented boar^ 

CONTENTS. 

XnsiNQ STOBira, all tendins to tho devetopmont of nod otMlttle*, and the nToUnnoe of tentte. 


HzM tttOEWoxts'a Opinion of the VkKKstn* OAimrar:— 

**I t^moet faei nthrid of prnielng It m maoh ae 1 think tt deawree. . . . Thera to •» i 
eriety in the book that It eanaofe ura. It alteniatdl/ excites and i^eraa attention, and doesj^ 
>the Dad habit of fMtterlaK away the mind byraquirtng noexertloa framtheiej^-- 


berlaK away the mind byraquirtng no exertion fr 
e is, he nnaeretanAs his bnalnets and ehildren*) 
prosing, you keep the right and the wrong 


aiir soieiitlAe asaoeiate it, 

rithout lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the. wrong, c 
le sympathy of tuo young people is always enlisted on the right side.'* 

The work ia now complete in 4 vote., extra cloth, gilt edges, at Ss. 6d!. 
each; or in 6 volumes, extra doth, giitwsigcs, price 2a. 6d. each. 


ly the Author of “ Round the Fire,” &c. 

X. 

INICA : A Stobt fob a Sundat 
Aftkbkooh. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price Sa, cloth. 

” The charaeter of Union Is eharmingly eon* 
elrediandtlioatory pleasantly Uiid."~Speetator. 
“An rxoellent and exoeodiugly pretty story tor 
hlldren.*' — StateMMUfi. 

“This tsls. Ilka its author's fonasr ouM, Will 
Ind favour in the nursery.*’— A MentsttM. 

|LO GINGERBREAD AND THE 
BCHOOL-BOYS. With Four 
- Coloured Flatos. Price Sa. clutli. 

“*Qld Gingerbread and the Beliool>TK>ys ’ la 
eilgl^l, and the drawing and oolouiing of the 
liotaiBd part done with a spirit and oomotness.’’ 

^^^toJtato Is rery good, the dssorlptlons being 
latunil, with a toellug of country tresluieas.”— 

is well got up, and the ooloured plates 
re very pretty."— 07o6ff. 

“ An excellent hoys' book ; excellent in Its moral, 
haste and simple in Its langnage,.and luxuriously 
IlnstrateA”— /tfuafrafediTewsr/Ms World. 

**A vnrv Uveiv And sxMiient tale. Illustrated 
Loured pietures.” — 

[htfiil story for i^ e hoys. Ineuleatlng 

^ AflBoWC SitVl€Wo 


INILLIE*8 BIRTHDAY ; showing how 
A Little Bot dxi^ what be Liiud, 

AN1> HOW HE ExiotED XT. With 

Pour Binstrations. Prks^2s. 6</. cL 

RfiUJE’S REST t A SnxDAT Stobt. 
With Pour XUnstratlons. ]Moe 
2«. doth. 

SSS/fWrta-F 






UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLEH. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3s. d. 


miKiu pioMwit DU aniiaran: ,11 ■■ iw iiejroau wia 

oomniolfplaoe moral tale iuaeslgu and exeontton." 
—atobe, 

ROUND THE FlREt Six Stobibs 
FOR Young Rbadbbb. Square 
16mo, with Four lUastrations. 
Price 3s. cloth. 

^^^hiralngly written tales for the young."— 

'^^Ix^delightrul little storiM."— GManifSN. 

“Sim^s and very Interesting."— AToMsiMf 
Movtew. 

" True ebUdren’s stories.”— AfASH<siMa» 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RiVERi 

or. Tub Black Brothers. By 
John Ruskxh, M.A. Third edition, 
with 22 lllustrationB by Richard 
Dotlb. Price 2s. 6d. 

“ This little toney tale to hy n mastsr«haiid. Tha 
story has a oharming morsL”— Esogitasr. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 
Authors of the ** Parents* CaoiDeL” 
Fcap. Svo, price 2s. doth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE OttS. 

With 16 niastrati^. ls.6d,aMb. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST 

2s. doth. 

JUVENILE MISGELLANY. Six En- 
gravingi. ftioe ts. 6d eloSk 

INVCSTKaiilONi Teatm t» 
TumSSSotM. BylDssr 
PeiVu diSi, price Ss. dd. 



'WOMKB lPXr:BJaTmSCE!Jy^ mTT Sc dbl 


POETBf; 


SfCCrCHES FROM DOVER 
CAC1U, i»p ovBlfiB Poems. Bj 
X< teiA.-Ool.WiL]:jAM Read. Crovn 
8 yo. Frioflr 7 e 6d. cloth. 

» 

mt In gnieShil and poUabed 

r_ A. berolg eonplat la to 

- OolooM E«nd ia 

■ InbendtoRtbia 
B oontatoa tome 

Tbaqedt. By 

. . •aSOEGE Mallam. Pcap. 6 to. 
WODALENE. A Poem. Pcap. 8 to. 
price la. 

lONICA. Pcap. 8to, 4«: doth. 




We cor- 

our readera aa a book of 

.Ja mood, quiaileal, aatlrleal, 

bnmoroua. and dldafttlo hy turna, and to aaffh 

THE SIX LEQENDS-OF tONC' 
QOLOENSTAR. B;tholafeAintA 
““ Pcap. 8vo, plrioe &s. 

more than ordinnT7 power, 
folded by a mind of lofty 

ftil, and abovetbe average.** 

thirmoeMP^ wlS^ 
flaniff throughout the poeu 
ninueaL"~A(AeN(n(ni. 

POEMS. By AdaTbetakion. fig.d. 

rlaa 



"Therarealljr la a value to au 
' Adnlmanion. They give i 
any wwen are on their oeet i 


n image or w 
dde. Ferhapa 


pomna toll of araoe and tondemaM,aadaB awaet 
aa mualo on the water.*’-'i>reBa. 

POEMS. By Heebt Cecil. d«.doth. 

"Me ahowa power In hla aonnete. while to bia 
r and lean reetrletive ineaeorea the 

mp of genuine 



t oaHtlea «w|leh 
ft B aj||lnawon 

ENQUND IN TIME OF WAR. 

Be Btdbet Dobell, Author oC 
^Mder^** «« Tlie &c. 


THE CRUEL SISTER, aed othu 
P 6EME Pcap. 8 to, 4g. dotlL 
"Thete are traces of power.and the eertillentlai 
displays freedom and akilU'’— Gwordian. 

POEMS OP PAST YEARS 

By Sir Arthub Hallam 
B art.,.M.P. Pcap. 8 to, 9ti. doth;* 

"A refined, aSholMlr, andnintlemaaly mlnd.l 
apparent all throng this v(aiune.*'~JE«a<frr. . 

POEMS. ByMrs.pBAMKF.PELLOW8 
Pcap. 8vo, 3«. doth. 

/‘There Is easy ebnpilieitar In the diction, aw 
detant naturatoees tothetwn^^.**— llSpmfafer. 

POETRY FROM LIFE; ' By C.M.K 
Pcap. 8yo, cloth gilt, 5g. 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels 
P cap. 8to. 3d. 6J., cloth. 

** Mr. Oasaela haa deep portlcal feeling, andgivei 
pnanlse of real excellence. Hiappema are wnttei 
sometimes with a atren^h ox expression by w 
means oommon.**— Gttoraian. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. 

Leigh. 5d. doth.. . . 

«* One of the heat thl mililfllWl il n 

Terse' la an Ode towwjmfe; ag ^aitfhere 
there le excellent ibemigi y >p piaaitoer. 

QAtOER. By Sii^T Dobell 
Crown 8to, 7d. 6a[L cloth 
*'The wrltOT has fine gultttlaer lilB level ei 
thought la lofty, and his paaidon fortuheantlto 
boa ae truth ot toatlnot^'—AMeiua^ ^ J 

POEMS. By William Scd^ 
Pcap. 8yo, 5g., doth. 

"Mr. Beotthaa poettoallbeltog, keen observation 
deep thoui^t, and command of longwigy.'’'- 


MATir:ju)! 


POEMS. By Mabt 
Pcap. 8yo, 4d., cloth. 


'* We have rarely met with a volnntao 


POEMS. By CuBBEB, Ellis, aMi 
Actor Bell. 4d., cloth. 
SELECT ODES OF HORACE, la 
English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 
Pcap. 8yo, price 4d., doth. 

"BenderedtotoBnidlahIjrrimwlt»aTl|Mfi^ 
heorttoees nu^, if ever, eurpassed."— OnNe. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONi 
OF A HANC-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me* 
BDOir; Fogt 8yo, doth, price Ss^ 

JUNO RENTS jfpiUQHTER. Pesfi 
8yo,prioe**.iS«lath.^ ^ 
_ OF ORLEANS, ahd oxmalt 
Foma. "Trinulated flrom Bohslus 
P cap. Sto^ price S«. 6^ , 


Cwen Artnwir Oamt,ltiS, 




